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TOURS AND DETOURS IN SCOTLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1836. 


BY A FAMILY CIRCLE, 


(Continued from last Number.) 


By Miss Lindsay. 

We are still at Strathpeffer, and shall be till 
we help to consume half of Mr Wyatt’s good 
things. Where could we be better? I only fear 
the English will find us out, and overwhelm us. 

This was rather an Exclusive watering place, 
for the Highland gentry, until steam intercourse 
threw it open to all the Lowland rabble or bour- 
geose Of the coast of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Moray shires. It might be named the Chel- 
tenham of the North, from the number of yellow 
or curry-complexioned Celtic-Indians that are 
tw be seen, seeking health from their native 
breezes, or amusement, and, more rarely, wives 
among the fair visiters to the Spa. 

The native families of middle rank, speak 
with melancholy regret of the change which has 
come over the spirit of this place, since, from 
the ease, simplicity, and social freedom which 
made the strath—<‘‘ The Strath” par excellence— 
© delightful a sojourn in former years, it 
lias been metamorphosed into a modern water- 
ing-place, where the latest editions of fashionable 
gowns and bonnets, and airs and manners hardly 
yet cast off in London, may be found current 
amongall ranks. My Bubbles from these Brunnens 
might amuse you ; but we must not be personal. 
lam sorry to say that no one need come here to 
be wooed back to Nature, simplicity, and plain 
sense. The difficulty, at least for poor woman- 
kind, would be to struggle against the force 
of example, which sets strongly in the other way. 

he grocer’s wife, and the attorney’s daughter, 
vill assuredly return to A or B , a 
much finer lady and more sophisticated Miss, 
than she came here, for at least one month. Nor 
vill the small laird’s family have the overween- 
‘g hotion of their immense consequence much 
“minished. Still there are genial and harmo- 
a influences abroad among us ; and pure air, 
an 1ours, lovely scenery, the desire of pleasing 
haat vommodating in our hourly intercourse, 
ses counterbalance our genteel aperies and 
ee fineries. Of these I could give 
ase eee instances. Lately, one of the 

“istinguished men in Scotland—a man of 
* Mnest genius and in the first rank of his 


lat ; Majace 
P *fession—came here with his wife. He passed 
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muster tolerably well with the arbiters of fashion 
and manners; his fame was his credentials and 
passport. But the lady! The poor woman, wish- 
ing, I presume, to honour the great folks who 
had invited her husband and herself to break- 
fast, went in her fine necklace and long ear- 
rings. Vulgar !—Her quality was stamped at 
once. I had the felicity of hearing the point 
debated. One lady of family and fashion—a 
great admirer of the husband—did indeed 
venture to undertake the wife’s defence—not on 
the broad and rational ground; but she did better 
—she asserted that, asthe necklace and ear-rings, 
were cornelians, semi or opaque gems, they, to- 
gether with turquois and plain gold ornaments, 
were all perfectly legitimate or comme-il-faut in 
a morning. Here was high authority against 
use and wont; and I do not think the point is 
quite settled yet. It must be referred to Al- 
mack’s. When the Duchess of Angouleme was 
restored to France, the first thing that the en- 
thusiastically loyal Parisians remarked about the 
orphan daughter of their princes, was her small 
old-fashioned bonnet, worn when French bonnets 
had expanded into umbrellas. I once asked an 
English lady, who had been in Paris, to give 
Ine some account of the character of this un- 
fortunate princess, to whom adversity has not 
come in sweetening uses ; and she told me that, 
at a morning mass, the Duchess wore white 
satin and short sleeves !—in a morning !—and 
long gloves and feathers! Only think! I know 
not where we are to fix the standard of fashion 
in dress and manners ; it may be at Spas, but it 
is clearly not in Courts, not even the Tuileries. 
Mary Linpsay 





By Lucy Ward, 
Strathpeffer, 4th June. 
This has been a busy week ; rambling and 
climbing, touring and detouring, and neglect- 
ing our journal. Yet we have never had so 
much of soft landscape beauty, and of the most 
captivating description of Highland scenery to 
commemorate. We have also made a little way 
with the natives. George Warren tells us that 
Strathpeffer is in one respect exceedingly like 
an Irish watering-place. Sickness, poy ee 
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superstition—or all of them combined—bring 
many diseased, decrepit, and ill-clothed crea- 
tures to the well, from very distant places, who 
either travel daily to Dingwall for lodgings, or 
burrow in the huts scattered about. Both the 
healthy and the invalid in better circumstances, 
are charitable and kind to those poor fellow- 
creatures, who, in their turn, are exceedingly 
grateful and communicative. It was an old 
woman with very little English speech, and bent 
with rheumatism, who first inspired me with a 
desire to visit her native glen of Strathconan ; 
her animated eyes and gestures revealing 

* The form of beauty smiling at her heart,” 
for which she had probably no words in any 
tongue. There is, I have often felt, a poetry as 
there isa music, which never becomes articulate 
or vocal. My old Highland woman, like myself, 
is a dumb muse. 

The Highlanders of the valley call the water- 
drinkers Minerals, by a very natural figure. I 
am a mineral—so are we all; and we divert 
ourselves classifying our kinds, with all the no- 
science we possess. IT am jet, and Mr Wyatt 
plumpuddingstone, in respect or honour of our 
tastes and complexions. But Mary is not allowed 
to be a Mineral. “ Miss Wyatt must be one of 
the metals,” said George—“a precious metal.” 
The merry, good-humoured little heiress was 
divided between smiles and pouts ; far from in- 
sensible to her riches, but getting refined in her 
notions, and resolving “ to be valued for herself,” 
as she tells us. Her mother, who is at a loss 
to understand how a young man so poor as George 
Warren should venture to mystify “ her child,” 
thought this a capital joke, and has rather taken 
him into favour, as a more staid young bachelor 
than Frank and the others. 
divergences, 

CONTIN, STRATHCONAN, AND STRATHGARVE. 


And now for our 


Carriage, gigs, garrons, ponies, and steeds of 
all degrees, bore our gallant company—far too 
numerous for the enjoyment of new scenery—up 
from Strathpetier to the high banks of the Conan, 
along which lies the great parliamentary road to 
the west coast. 

In spite of the ridicule which IT draw upon 
myself by, as it is alleged, always admiring the 
most the scene or country I have last seen, I 
must declare that there is no Highland district I 
have beheld nearly equal to Contin and Strath- 
conan. Lhave no hope of giving you the faintest 
idea of its surpassing loveliness and variety, in 
river, lakelet, snd woodland. Alps on Alps inthe 
distance ; towering eminences at hand; and birch 
and broom-clad knolls, hanging shaws, and sylvan 
glades everywhere. ; 
my bower of romance upon the banks of Loch 
Lubnaig ; then I was divided between that and 
Loch Achray—between the dark and the fair 
beauty, like the tantalized admirer of Bessie 
Bell and Mary Gray. Afterwards, in passing, 
] cast loving eyes upon many sweet spots where 
one might dream away a summer in intimate 
communion and fellowship with nature, and in 
happy oblivion of this busy, unquiet, work-a-day 





I first pitched the scene of 





world. Such spots have been painted to me, hy 
our philosophic cousin, as existing to the * 
wilderment of choice, in little retiring bays and 
nestling sylvan glades by the banks of Loc) 
Lomond and Loch Earn, until my kindling img. 
vination has luxuriated in the unseen lovelines. 
and I have longed for the wings of a dove to fiy 
away. These are all lovely scenes ; but where | 
have been is, without doubt, the nearest approach 
to Fairyland of which this dim world affords any 
glimpse. ; 
It is not much above two miles from the 
pump-reom of Strathpeffer into the new region 
of Contin, which certainly, as a country—-a dis. 
trict—is the must beautijul in Koss-shire, | 
shall know the exact distance by andby. Hitherty 
our walks to the banks of the Conan, taken 
with our Contin detachment, have been partly 
through the beautiful Park of Sir George Mac. 
kenzie of Coul, which may be a near cut. 
Nothing in open dale scenery can be finer 
than this strath of Contin, as seen where the 
road from Strathpeffer—which, by the by, is the 
great parliamentary road to Lochcarronand other 
stations on the west coast—fairly emerges upon 
it. And Contin is only at the distance of about 
sixteen or eighteen miles from two points where 
the London and Edinburgh steamers touch— 
Invergordon, namely, upon the Cromarty Firth, 
and Kessuck, the ferrying place, into Koss-shire, 
from the opposite town of Inverness. From 
Kessock, a coach (the Cuberfae) procecds to 
Dingwall every afternoon, through the Black 
Isle; aud, dropping passengers at the neurest 
point to Brahan Castle, a beautiful walk of 
four or five miles brings them to Contin, The 
mail-coach to Thursuv, which passes from In- 
verness through the Aird, by the head of the 
Beauly Firth, alsu deposits those who are bound 
four Contin at the same point, by a different, 
lounger, and more expensive route, through a 
charming scene we shall afterwards describe. 
Fancy us now, however, at the small rustic 
inn of Contin, exactly opposite to which rises 
Jor Achilty, the most shapely and graceful of 
Highland hills, andthemost lightly sprinkled with 
birchesand pines,and young oak copses. From its 
isolated position and symmetrical form, this hill, 
though of no great altitude, is conspicuous até 
considerable distance to the southward, We 
had seen it very well from Inverness, and again 
at hand easily recognised and distinguished 1 
from the peaked Seuir Vullin, and its other 
grander neighbours to the west. ‘Ihe open 
ground, though of undulating surtace, and 
hemmed and shelved by banks and river terraces, 
is here of considerable extent ; and here 14 
‘* meeting of the waters,” ‘Lhe Conan and the 
Rasay, both fine streams in their single blessed- 
ness, and descending from difierent valleys, 
become, like other well-matched couples, more 
imposing and respectable when their waters at 
blended. In an island of the river stands the 
parish church and parsonage ; embowered amudg 
trees, and shrubs, and greenery. One * 
almost risk the rheumatism and ague, with 
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Mr Wyatt menaces the inmates, for the pleasure | 


of enjoying so sweet and sequestered an abiding 
place :—not sure, though, but that in a week or 
” one might tire and long for some more airy 
and commanding look-out, on one or other of 
those terraced banks or nestling-places on the 
haunch of the Tor. One could not go wrong. 
Even the site of the inn would content me, 
though it is just on the road-side; for it is only 
about a half mile from the gates of the terres- 
trial paradise of Loch Achilty. One road, the 
main one to the west coast, strikes away to- 
wards Strathgarve. We kept by the other— 
that leading straight west to Strathconan—and 


“ Tad not walked a mile, a mile— 


A mile, but barely twain” — 


skirting Tor Achilty, at the respectful distance 
which places one in the proper point of admira- 
tion—when this Fairyland broke first upon us, 
through an approach worthy of it. | 
scenery is indeed exquisitely lovely as you | 
advance upon the most enchanting small |: ake in | 
Great Britain. It is literally embosomed among | 
hanging glades, and shrubby crags, and birchen 
knolls, rising in every light, graceful, and fanci- 
ful form; which, however, come not so near as | 
to trouble or dim its bright loveliness, there | 
where it reposes— | 

} 

| 

| 

| 


The whole 


“A mirror in the depths of sylvan shelves ; 
So fair a spot of ¢ arth, you might, | ween, 
Have deemed some congregation of the elves, 
To sport by summer-moons, had shaped it for them- | 


% | 


selves. 

The margin of Loch Achilty—they say it is | 
three miles round, but I cannot believe it near so 
much—is broken into coves, islets, baylets, tiny 
basins, and promontories Juxuriantly clothed 
with trees, shrubs, and herbage, all disposed by 
“ Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand; the 
birks dropping their luxuriant pensile branches 
intothe lake, with the farther and heightened 
grace which belongs to no other combination of 
forms and hues, save this of trees reflected 
insmooth bright waters. JI have said, my pet 
loch is not too closely hemmed in, not crowded or 
elhowed by its own fascinating accessories ; and, 
to accomplish its loveliness, far beyond the 
retirinyy wooded acclivities and advancing craggy 
eminences, tower the aerial or hazily empurpled 
summits of the Alps to the west. 

[have an idea that Major Dalrymple means 
to spend his honeymoon in a cottage here, if he 
ean sg it out; and I don’t conceive it possible 

Aunty Mary could resist being the Eve of 
hs * paradise. Tobe eventhe temporary mistress 
o Cruigdarroch is te mptation. 
bob will usk me. But---there I turn over a new 
leaf, and | hope she may not see how impudent 
have been, 'L his said cottage or villa—yes, Ita- 
“an Villa—indeed, the whole scene is more Italian 
than Highland— graceful, harmonious, and ex- 
{isitely lovely—not a bit of gloomy savagery, 
roush surface, or high cheek-bone about it :— this 
et tae is of itself pretty enough-— indeed, 

y pretty. It was built bya navy gentle- 
man, who must have had fine taste ; ; and is most 


I hope no na- 


CONTIN AND LOCH ACHILTS 


gentlemanly couple they would be. 





ws 


complete in all its appointments—too much so, 
perhaps. Mrs Wyatt calls it ‘a gem.” Butthe 
grounds, and, the locality, are the 
charm. =. ‘ ; ; : 

| Ye sylvan deities, dryads, and fauns! and O 
ye sils er-footed naiads, braiding your dripping 
tresses with the lotus flowers of those fairy 
lochans which, like attendant nymphs, circle the 
queenly Loch Achilty! say where, within his 
Gracious Majesty’s dominions, could Aunty Mary 
and the doughty Governor find a more delicious 
retreat, or one more convenient for 
their Clapham kin; with a chamber for their 
pretty niece, and her work-box and romances ; 
a camp-bed for their graceless nephew, with room 
for Flo, and Joe, and the fishing tackle, which I 
promise them the Duchess should stow under 
ner hatches to Kessock every season that revolved 
and found them billing among the coot and teal 


above all, 


sunimer 


| on the * margent green” of Loch Achilty.]... 


You see what that audacious creature Frank 


| has scribbled——-surely you know his pothooks 


from my scrawls. I stopped at “ charm.” 


If my 


aunt were to see his nonsense, she might, perhaps, 


be seriously offended. We never one of us joke 
with her about the Major of late—save Papa. 
She is searce charitable, I can see, with the 
delicate raillery of Mrs Wyatt on this subject. 
So not a word on this matter, ye gossiping chits, 
when you write us. Yet such a well-matched, 
I do hope she 
wont refuse him if he should——— 

We all left the carriage, braving damp feet and 
all, to enjoy, more at hand, and leisurely, this 
heavenly scenery, which it is indeed sin and profan- 
ation to visit, in Clapham bands, with a babbling 
merry pleasure-party. 
pilgrimage hither, so 
quarters at Stra thpe fier: which, under cover of 
<'—I have hitherto kept 
with tolerable fidelity. Oh! the presumption of me 


1 secretly vowed a daily 
long as we have our head- 


~ketching——save themar! 


even attempting to sketch such scenery! But Mrs 
Wyatt has a great opinion of my industry and 
accomplishments, and points me out to the ex- 
ample of dear little Mary. 

of places of late, where, if 


l have seen a world 


“ Ari ere come, ‘tis with unsandalled feet.” 
Iam misquoting Warton, | daresay ; and he mis- 
quoted the Bible. © Pluck thy shoes from olf thy 
feet, for the place on which thou standest is Holy 
ground.” But only a man of genius could thus 
have borrowed, 

We walked onwards for a mile or so, very 
quietly, and afterwards drove towards the soft 
meudow-holms of Comrie—a name, like many 
others, frequent in Scotland—and so passed 
to the sweet, serene, well-watered valley of 
Scatwell; whence, to my great mortification, 
the word was given, “ Wheels dinner-ward.” 
I cast longing eyes after the brisk steps of 
Frank, George Warren, and another lad, 
who shouldered their fishing-rods, after Mary 
Wyatt, in a transport of mirthful delight at her 
father's anticipated disappointment, had stowed 
away the whole of our Juxurious luncheon in 
Frank's basket. ‘lhey were going to the rapids 
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of the Conan; and were to sorn upon a mis- 
sionary clergyman somewhere in the hills or 
valleys ; to fish a day or two in Loch Luichard, 
from which the Conan takes its rise; and to 
scale the princely Scuir Vullin—I should call it 
the handsome Scuir Vullin, if such an epithet 
were as admissible as I am sure it is applicable 
to a mountain, which, as Leigh Hunt says, is— 
“ So lightsomely dropt in its lordly back.” 

We gave the young men a rendezvous at Garve 
on the third day, and away like stags they 
bounded. What enviable creatures boys are! 

I was so mortified at not visiting our poor old 
Highland woman’s native strath, whence she 
and hers had been exiled many years before ; 
when, in the expressive language of the Gael— 
«The smokes had been put out.” We have 
now often seen verdant patches here and there, 
in some sheltered place of those lonely theugh 
once populous glens ; patches of bright verdure 
lying amidst the heathery or russet pasturages 
of those wide, wide grazing farms and dreary 
sheep-walks of scores of miles on end, without 
a vestige of human habitation, save, perhaps, 
a shepherd’s cabin. These spots of verdure 
were at first as great a mystery to me as if they 
had been fairy-rings. George Warren tells us 
we nay trace them everywhere—in Strathglass, 
in Glen Urquhart, in Kintail, and in Glengarry, 
which last is almost a desert; and, of course, 
in all the dales and glens of Sutherland. He says 
he as constantly meets them in his lonely rambles, 
as the hunter of deer, in ages past, may have 
come upon the sepulehral cairns and resting- 
places of heroes and chiefs. The verdure is all 
that tells of the former inhabitants; for not one 
stone is to be found upon another of the ruined 
hamlets.—The lairds might not like to pass them 
© nights. ‘The murderer shudders when he 
sees the ghost. —They cannot, however, wholly 
choke up the gushing springs which supplied 
the exiled people—no, nor keep down the grass 
and herbage which, for generations, will tell of the 
dreary and heartless, however profitable, change, 
which has taken place in this melancholy country. 
Yes ! it is melancholy to see so few human beings. 
Fer what was this beautiful land created? Mr 
Wyatt and my father seem to fancy only to 
fatten beef and mutton for the London market. 
Yet the very dumb brutes seem to me to pine for 
human neighbourhood and fellowship. ‘‘ There 
are some advantages,’ says Jolinson, whose 
Highland tour is our constant chaise pocket 
companion, ‘ which money cannot buy, and 
which no wise man will, by the love of money, 
be tempted to forego, Their chiefs have already 
lost much of their influence ; and, as they gradu- 
ally degenerate from patriarchal rulers tu ra- 
pacious landlords, they will divest themselves of 
the little that remains.” This prediction is now 
accomplished, with the retributive addition, that 
their blind rapacity has not enriched themselves. 
Our gentlemen have made many inquiries, and 
I hear a great deal of talk on this subject. 
Major Dalrymple says, that, with the exception 





of their kindred spirits, the Irish landed pro- | 
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prietors, the Highland lairds are, as a body, the 
most embarrassed set of men in the coun: ry, 
though with quadrupled rents, and propped by 
Indian and colonial connexion ; and that nothing 
more is wanted than a needful relaxation of the 
Scottish law of entail, to permit them to do f,jj 
justice upon themselves, and to revenge their 
exiled clansmen. Great families, like that of 
Sutherland, whose Highland property is but an 
appanage of their English wealth, are, of course, 
an exception. 

The change of system in this country is a 
subject of perpetual debate among the gentle. 
men; and my father and Mr Wyatt are in 
decided minority. The ladies are of all shades of 
opinion. We are, indeed, all against Papa; 
which makes him the more sturdy and tenacious 
in his adherence to the new agricultural economy 
of the north. But I must do him the justice to 
say, that he cares even less for ‘“ the thriftless, 
senseless lairds,’ than for “the lazy, half-starving 
peasantry,” as he chooses to call them. He 
cares for nothing, we allege, but the quantity of 
fat mutton, and salmon, and fine wool that can 
be sent to market; despising our vagaries of 
clan attachment and fidelity, and all the romance, 
chivalry, and poetical attributes of the Highland 
character. I thought he would have boxed 
George Warren’s ears the other night, because 
he courteously took the ladies’ side in a debate 
about the conduct of a great northern clan. 
family to their tribe. Papa saw fit to treat as 
ridiculous, what we avouched to be quite possi- 
ble—namely, that virtue, and talent, and very 
great social happiness, are compatible with the 
condition he imagines to have been so wretched, 
Major Dalrymple mentioned, very opportunely, 
what a tall, powerful, hardy, pious, well-behaved 
race the Sutherland Highlanders were boasted to 
be—the most unlike starvelings and naked 
wretches—until black-cattle and sheep rose in 
value, and human thews and sinews fell ; whe, 
in short, rents were no longer needed to be paid 
in blood, and tails fell into disuse, save when 
attached to velvet mantles, on court birth-days, 
and at coronations. 

Papa winced a little, and cast up to us the 
wretched hovels these people inhabited, and 
their inferior clothing ; and, in an evil moment, 
George bravely broke forth— 

“They love their mountains, and enjoy their storms— 

No false desires, no pride-c reated wants, 

Disturb the peaceful current of their time. 

“No want of aclean shirt, you blockhead !-—ne 
want of a slice of cheese or bacon-—-a shoe 
their feet, or a pair of whole breeches? As te 
pot of beer or a newspaper, the chiefs would not 
have permitted that. Hey! well, well. 1 don't 
mind a silly chit like Lucy there ; but to find you, 
George, such a ninny!” Think how complimen- 
tary to us both :---but Papa looked hard at the 
Major while addressing my cousin-—it was 4 side 
blow. 

The Major would not take it, however. He 
laughed at Papa’s fury, and said, “ I side with 
Lucy--- 
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« For buirdly chields and clever hizzies 
Were bred in sic a way as this is.”” 
My father would not give in. 

« There’s your great Tory Sam---where’s his 
hook, Lucy?” Hey! hum! [ Reads] ‘ Their 
content’---that’s your clansmen, George---* was a 
muddy mixture of pride and ignorance ; an in- 


diference for pleasures they did not know, a. 


blind veneration for their chiefs, and a strong 
conviction of their importance. Sam 
speaks like an oracle,” said Papa, in recovered 
patience ; and we would have dropt the contro- 
versy between sentimentalists, as my father calls 


owl 


AND LOCH MAREE. 


| 


ys, and utilitarians, as we name him, but for Mr | 


Wyatt, who, entre nous, belongs to a class that 
have quite as strong a conviction of their own 
nportance as the poor Highlanders. 

«Ah! ha! the Scotch have found us out at 
last,” put in our worthy neighbour, always so 
bright after dinner. ‘ Formerly they travelled 
slowly up to us ; but, now we come to them, they 
attack us by steam. Ha! ha! ha!” 
haps feared he had been too severe. 
people, though---shrewd people---moral and reli- 
gious nation. What a capital market Lon’on is 
fur their produce now, by means of the steamers.” 

“ | have some doubts of that particular species 
of advantage,” said Major Dalrymple, in the pe- 
culiar tone which from him sometimes falls on 
one’s ear With a grating effect. “ As well, sir, 
in my humble judgment, eat part of their mutton 
and salmon at home---very good for needy lairds, 
though, and tor deuce a one else.” 

“Good for all, Major. We give them a far 
hetter price for the carcass than ever they got for 
thesheep, and make them apresent of the heads 
and trotters for their own table. Ha! ha! ha!” 

I durst not look up---nor to my aunt. I trem- 
bled for an ebullition of national spirit. Poor 
Mamma, I am sure, was on thorns. 

We had all miscalculated in our notions of 
“ Scottish pride.” Major Dalrymple laughed 
heartily, and said, “* Mark, my dear Miss Lucy, 
how things come about. When Winifred Jen- 
kins—but I suppose no young lady, now-a-days, 
will own acquaintance with Win—when she came 


Iie per- 


that all the people lived on ‘ seeps’ heads,’ till 
she mended her logic, and recollected that where 
heads were there must needs be carcasses. Now, 
Win's original opinion holds good to the letter.” 
And so we laughed ourselves out of what only 
ur own silly prejudices made us imagine the 
‘cottish gentleman’s scrape with the Cockney.— 
‘ Mr Wyatt is, you know, if there be such a 
thing longer extant ; and yet he is one of the 
best and kindest men, in his way, that I know. 
if mankind were all back and stomach—needed 
a“ dinners and broadcloth—what a benefactor 
4e.would be ! 

Aunty Mary begins to fancy the Wyatts vul- 
gr, and that they spoil their heiress, who would 
4 nice creature if kept away from Papa and 
‘amma, 1 am obliged to champion the whole 
‘amily, I was accordingly not vexed when an 
‘cmonitory twinge of gout—and, I rather suspect, 


steeps under our road, 
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some lurking suspicion that the cook we have 
got from Inverness would spvil a prime Wiltshire 
ham in the boiling—kept Mr Wyatt back from 
Strathgarve and the Falls of Rogie. The ham 
was, at any rate, boiled prime ; and how com. 
placent and happy the good man looked in deal- 
ing us slices with a delicate bountifulness ! 

To reach Strathgarve, we again went to Contin, 
which is, indeed, immediately on the Loch Carron 
road, of which Garve is a main station or baiting 
place. Casting a longing look—some of us—Loch 
Achilty-wards, we followed the road, winding 
along, through birch and pine-woods, and through 
scenery engaging enough, but inno way remark- 
able. The Falls of Rogie lie down the wooded 
They are certainly not 
superior to hundreds of Falls nameless and un- 


sung in this country of mountain and flood. But 


“A tine | 


some one said they resembled the Falls of Tivoli ; 
and the phrase is well-sounding, and has taken. 
Our youths met us before we had reached the 
inn of Garve, towards which we drove for six or 
seven miles, along an open pastoral valley—a few 
corn-fields and potato-patches intermingled, 
and, in the midst, the long narrow loch, still, 
and rather sombre ; but the day was grey and 
sober-toned. Strathgarve has other features, 
wild, and almost grand. The valley rises and 
expands into high, stony, brown-grey moors, 
and rough heights, misshapen and vast, over 
which lie those aboriginal bridle’ tracks 
and broken roads, which looked so desolate, as 
Mary Wyatt and I tracked our cavaliers for 
miles high and away among them. My mother 
hurried them off, they had so far to go that day 
to find quarters. Frank had a vow to cast a 
line in Loch Maree before leaving Ross-shire ; 
and it was partly, I believe, to satisfy my mother 
that George Warren accompanied him. He is 
the most disinterestedof cousins; and his patrons, 
Macculloch and Sir Humphry Davy, have a 
great deal to say in praise of Loch Maree, 
This inn at Garve was sometimes the lonely 
sojourn of poor Sir Humphry, which gave it, with 


_ its locality at the head of the long grassy valley, 
_and on the frontier of those rocky, barren, de- 
to Scotland with the Brambles, she fully believed | 





solate wilds, a somewhat peculiar interest. There 
is no laird’s mansion, or ‘‘ white house” of any 
consideration to be seen for twenty or thirty 
miles on end here. The only place fit for the 
temporary residence of a gentleman, is a cluster, 
or rather string of cottages, like the assemblage 
of huts which form an African palace. 

Frank, always impudent, as vou remember, has 
grown perfectly wild, a very colt, since he came 
to Scotland, if you can associate such a thing 
with the idea of a half-coxcomb in a cap and 
shooting jacket, which he is also, He is, indeed, 
lcoking uncommonly well; and, though rough, 
so handsome and manly---without starch. Aunty 
Mary is spoiling him as usual. Our hearts 
always sink below zero when Frank leaves us; 
for he has animal spirits enough for our whole 
corps. He hes quite gained Mr Wyatt's affec- 
tions, who used rather, I think, to fancy his 
friend Ward's son “ a puppy.” 
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And how think you has he made this conquest ? 
Frank, always hungry, as you know, is here 
more hungry and less nice than any hunter 
ever was before; and, when he returns to us 
after a day or two of a ramble on the hills, he 
can scarcely preserve decent manners, This de- 
lights Mr Wyatt. “ Poor Frank—poor fellow, 
he can get nothing in the Highlands to eat!” 
And the worthy gentleman will hotch his own 
neck-and-shoulders laugh, and order the whole 
contents of the larder to be produced for Frank’s 
solace, long before the ordinary hour of meals. 
When we met Frank and his friends at Garve, 
Mary and myself alighted to walk with them to 
the inn. “ I have something to say to Lucy,” 
quoth he, drawing me away from Mary and the 
rest. “ Ah, Lucy, love, how happy you, and 
Ellen, and Margaret are, to have a kind brother, 
to be always having things to say to you when 
you meet !—I would give half my fortune to have 
one,’ sighed simple affectionate Mary, when 
we were afterwards alone. I could scarce for. 
bear laughing, but had that grace. So far as I 
recollect, the sum and substance of Mr Frank’s 
confidential communication was—* Lucy, has my 
mother brought any lunch ?” 

No.” 

«But Daddy Wyatt has? There is a kind, 
considerate, old soul.—Lucy, some of those con- 
founded straps of my basket have given way. 
| daresay, Aunty Mary or you, love, could mend 
it? Those serving wenches—those Phillises at 
Garve—may handle a reaping-hook, for aught I 
know, but I'll be hanged if they can a needle. 
Do that for me, like a good little creature.” 
This was the total amount of our affectionate 
contidential talk, [ declare. 

Mary afterwards helped my needle-woman- 
ship, and was much amused withthe novel office. 
She ate no lunch herself, I daresay, that there 
ruight be more ham and chicken, and Le Mann’s 


hiscuit for the fishing-basket. She seemed, in- 





ceed, to grudge what we ate, partaking of her | 


father’s fears, lest, ina country where, at worst, 
« few eggs, milk, potatoes, and whisky may be 
procured, at some time or otlier, every day, two 
or three healthy young men should be famished 
on the road. 


Mary was merrily curious about the contents of 


the hunter’s flasks, which Frank gravely assured 
her contained excellent vin de Garrve—a joke 
which she did not fail to tell her father on our re- 
turn. Indeed, all the family begin to think Frank 
a prodigious wit. My mother is pleased that it 
was they summoned us hither, and that we did 
not force our son upon the notice of their heir- 
ess. There was something, though, that Mary, 
with all her open-heartedness, did not tell her 
iather. 
come—before his eldest sister’s two good-look- 
ing hazel eyes, too.—Poor little Mary flushed so 
prettily—she really looked interesting—like a 
girl with a heart that could be touched. I 
don’t wish her to fall in love with Frank, 
though, till he get a little more steady. Thus 
jt was.---ITe must pay me, as he saucily called 


I told you how impudent Frank has be- 
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it, with a parting kiss, for my needlework. 
and Mary must get her share. Could yo, 
imagine it of him? When would George 
Warren have ventured to take such libertiec: 
I was telling Aunty of it afterwards. “ Ye. | 
daresay, Frank will have much more succes 
with young ladies than his covsin—and those 
very amiable girls, too ;—with women of a cer. 
tain order of feeling—with Marys, not with 
Lucys.” Now, ye Clapham monkeys, if ye whic. 
per a word of this! I know Ellen, in particular. 
isa great blab. 

An excursion of a week or ten days, which we 
had spent as many in planning, was delayed til} 
our gallants, the comets of our travelling svstem. 
should return. They brought us such wild legends 
of “the Warlock of Polewe,” and all sorts of 
diablerie, as will make your crispest curls stand 
lank or onend some night next December, after 
Papa has finished his rubber, and the gas lamps 
are put out. Nor shall I tantalize you just now 
with the wild and wizard Loch Maree, as I have 
been tantalized. Suffice, that it is not a fit place 
for the draped branches of a_ well-ordered 
Clapham family to visit. I did not grumble. 
Mamma says, truly, this restless passion for new 
scenery is not enjoying nature, which a well- 
ordered mind may do anywhere, but gratifyinga 
morbid appetite for change. So Iam philosophic. 
What is Loch Maree to Luey Ward, or Luey 
Ward to Loch Maree—a sheet of water, unsung, 
unstoried. My father has promised that we shall 
see—dry-shod—its namesake in Yarrow :—less 
grand perhaps, less gloomy, less wild, less pictur- 
esque, less everything, save to those that thrill 
to know how— 


“ The swan on lone St Mary’s loch, 
Floats double---swan and shadow.” 


Tell Margaret we have shipped quantities of 
water-lilies trom Loch Achilty, per the Duchess 
of Sutherland, but have no hope they will do in 
our pond. No white heath found yet; but George 
promises to hunt well and tind some, and to send 
au whole museum of stuffed birds of the country 
for Ellen. 

The Mackenzies’ badge is the deer-hair, a most 
beautiful plant---not the holly. I have sent you 
some. It looks like a gigantic moss, and keeps 4 
long time. Like a rich tassel of chenille it looks. 
The Grants’ badge is the pine ; the Macleans’, the 
holly; the Frasers’, the yew ; the Macdougals’, the 
bell-heather ; the Camerons’, the crowberry ; the 
Macefarlanes’, the eranberry ; the Macleods’, the 
juniper. Are not those floral or sylvan distine- 
tions fanciful and pretty. The Highlanders could 
not have been barbarians. I begin to believe, 1” 
Ossian; and when we get to Argyleshire, ] shall 
trace, if I can, every foot of Ossianie ground be- 
tween Appin and Iona, and back through Lorn. 
The scenery would be nothing to me, if the 
stream of Glenco were not the real “ roaring 
stream of Cona;” and if the hills of Morven are 
not Ossian’s hills, I reek not of them. How very 
disagreeable people make themselves with ob- 
truding unseasviably what they call truth! 4 
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must dispatch all this, as there is, I fear, much | of the company, from the frontiers and Highland- 


not precisely for the eyes of the seniors. 





4 TOUR AND DETOURS ROUND LOCHNESS, AND INTO 
KINTAIL, WITH GLIMPSES OF THE GLENS. 
By Miss Lindsay. 

The Wyatts could not accompany us on our 
projected one-week’s excursion ; nor would they 
let Mary with us farther than our first day’s 
‘ourney, Which some of us regretted more. The 
dear merry little heiress is precious gear. She 
would take the “ eatch-eold,” in the Scotch 
mists, or damp her silken slipper on the velvet 
turf. I must say it was not Mary’s fault. She 
pleaded, she pouted, she coaxed—and gained but 
aday. Mr Frank fired immediately. Ile says— 
«Jf Mrs Wyatt fancies he cares a rush for her 
little coddled heiress, she is confoundedly mis- 
taken.” My sister can hardly control his wrath, 
at his absurd ‘‘ suspicion of being suspected.” He, 
indeed, would not give Flo, his setter, and his 
Joe Manton, forallthe heiresses in Clapham—not 
he! And I half believe him, and guess this might 
be the very best way to secure the spoiled dar- 
ling, if he did fancy her. Not a word of this. 
Mary is a sweet, kind, unaffected, generous little 
soul, whom one must love, in spite of her £60,000 
consols. About this Spa, ina morning, her purse 
isnever in her pocket ; and Lucy has only to dis- 
cover those who want, for Mary to supply them. 

We had a whole train of young men and dogs 
volunteering to accompany us; to whom we 
chose to give a rendezvous at Beauly. The open 
earriage, (full surely now open for the season !) 
with Mr Ward on the rumble, held us all; and off 
we set—tive or six Minerals of us, as I told you 
the country people call those who visit the 
Bowled down the fertile valley to 
Dingwall; caught a glimpse of the opening firth, 
and the fine Highland and Lowland country 
lying sun-ward upon its northern shores, and, 
round by Conanbridge, towards Beauly. 

Caught charming views of the 
Brahan, of the mansion of Sir Francis Mae- 
kenzie, and other seats which are sprinkled over 
tis opening rather closely for the Highlands ; 
and reached a dullish, flat tract, called the 
Muir of Ord, once the scene of skirmishes and 
clan battles, where Frasers, Mackgods, and 
Mackenzies, Islesmen and Mainlandérs, fought 
out their feuds. It is now the station of 
large cattle-markets ; upon which my brother- 
in-law “pointed a moral,” as we drove on to 
Beauly. They tell us the pure name of this 
place is Beaulieu. It was the metropolis of the 
chiefs of Lovat, the last of whom, in the direct 
line, was buried in the ruined Priory here, less 
than twenty years ago, with rites that would 
have fully satisfied the manes of his remotest 
“cestors. The hundreds of attendants on horse 
and foot—the quantity of whisky consumed—and 
the numbers that “ bit the dust” upon that grand 
“lemnity, exceed all credibility. The old propen- 
nties of the men of the glens broke out during 
the night—for the celebration of such obsequies 


Fequire, at least, tweuty-four hours—and many 
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tinny victims leapt and boiled themselves. 





Lowlands. next morning found theirsaddles minus 
the flaps. Next to a piece of iron, or a few 
nails, a bit of leather may still be an article of 
first-rate necessity in the heights of Strathglass. 
Major Dalrymple would not allow this prckery to 
be theft. My brother-in-law could not perceive 
; Do you recollect of Johnson in 
the Hebrides—Mull, I think—when fretted at 
the loss of his stout oaken walking-stick, gravely 
saving to Boswell, who could not credit that it 
had been stolen —* Sir, consider the value of 
such a piece of timber in this place ?” He must 
have imagined that it was to form, at least, a 
roof-tree to some stalwart Maclean 

Beauly is placed at the head of the lake-like 
esthary, in the centre of a verdant champaign, 
from which retire sloping banks, running up 
into highlands, some clothed with heather and 
brackens, others under all stages of cultivation. 
The river is the tinest immediate feature. Broad, 
clear, powerful, it holds on its way through high, 
terraced, turfy banks, ridge upon ridge, so regu- 
larly formed as to seem artificial, did their mag- 
nitude permit the possibility. The narrows of 
the Beauly—the continuous rocky chasm through 
which the river makes its way from the still 
unseen strath into the champaign before us—are 
named the * Falls of Kilmorack ;” and thither 
we went. As mere Fu//s,theseare nogreat shakes. 
Indeed, Rapids is the proper term to desig- 
nate many places named Falls in Scotland. But 
the whole scene—the full river toiling through 
the deep tortuous chasm and escaping in smooth 
lapses—the rough, rocky steeps, and hanging 
green margins—is beautiful and 
striking. The Falls lie under the garden of the 
parsonage, and are best viewed from it. Celtic 
antiquarians, we are told, agree that this parish 
must be named in honour of the Virgin Mary, or 
We were 


woods, and 


some fair saint of my sweet name. 
amused, however, to find that a worthy for- 
mer incumbent of the parish, in writing the sta- 
tistical account of it, gravely states, “ ( ill 
Mhorae signifies the Cell or Chapel of Young 
Mary; but from what family the lady sprung 
cannot with certainty be ascertained, though it 
seems most likely she was a descendant of the Laird 
of Chisholm.” Can Highland hyperbole go beyond 
this !—_the Chisholms being a small, a southron, 
aud a comparatively new race in the Highlands. 

The proverbial hospitality of Highlanders does 
not extend to salmon. It is a favourite sport to 
catch the poor fish struggling to ascend this river 
over the rocky ledges; and Frasers of the olden 
time still tell with pride of their chiefs suspending 
a boiling kettle over the bank, into which the 
One 
could not faney a finer Ashantee practical joke 
than this. Yet how much more humane is the 
worm writhed round the barbed hook, than the 
boiling pot in ambuscade ! Let us notthink of it. 

Had the good clergyman who so ingeniously 
complimented his neighbour laird with the name 
of the parish, traced the name Dreuim, or Driehm, 
or whatever the orthography is, toa Dream— 
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to a vision, between sleeping and waking, of 
bewildering beauty and enchantment—I would 
cheerfully have subscribed to his etymology. 
Those few miles of the course of the Beauly, 
that are so named, and which lie two. or 
three miles above the Church and Rapids of 
Kilmorack, bear no resemblance to anything 
else we had ever seen or imagined. Here 
again are a succession of Rapids ; but the val- 
ley has narrowed to a gorge, and completely shut 
out the view of frith and champaign. The hilly 
banks, luxuriantly wooded, are lofty and steep ; 
and high pyramids of rock, in every fantastic 
shape, shoot up like needles and glaciers from 
the choked, though wide-spread bed of the river ; 
which here boils and chafes in fury, and there, 
when its rage is spent, sleeps in dreamy, dark 
pools, among banks of the loveliest moss and 
freshest verdure, as if mustering its force for 
another fierce encounter. 

The broad rocky bed of this powerful river—in 
which are united the Glass and the Varrar, and 
many smaller tributaries—is studded by innumer- 
able shrubby islets, which throw a wild profusion 
of intermingled boughs and plants into the 
translucent water, with exquisite effect in re- 
flection and colouring. I have, indeed, never 
been more struck with the dazzling beauty of syl- 
van colouring, than in looking upon the oaks, 
birks, (1 hate the name birch—it always savours 
of blubbering urchins, ) lichened rocks, and living 
mosses, in the Dreeum and about Loch Achilty. 
Lucy and I were here at a loss whether to place 
our Spenserian summer-bower upon a high 
wooded islet—a river-girt hill, in fact—or to 
adopt a habitation already existing—a sylvan 
recess, and certainly one of the most enchanting 
Highland residences that can be found. It is call- 
ed Teanassie, and is often occupied in summer, by 
most enviable English gentlemen, as a shooting- 
lodge. Such lodges, by the way, are all delightfully 
situated. Such once was Kinrara, such Dunira, and 
Mar Lodge. Such is Morvich, in Strathfleet, a 
hunting-lodge of the Duke of Sutherland—less 
wild, secluded, and unadorned, than a hunter’s 
bothie should be, but, perhaps, for that reason, a 
more fitting ducal one. The sites of several recent 
erections of this kind which we have seen, are 
chosen in true sylvan feeling, and their localities 
command much of the still hidden beauty of the 
deep wild Highlands. 

We left the Dreeum, and ascended the valley, 
now becoming opener and more truly Highland ; 
for the Dreeum is but a beautiful accident. How 
sleepily and soothingly the river winds on through 
those coarsely-luxuriant haughs! The hills rise 
quietly on each side of the broad flat valley ; and 
the distant mountain summits here, as every- 
where, give dignity and relief to the scene. 

Many of the inhabitants of Strathglass district 
are Catholics, which, until a comparatively recent 
period, was the faith of all the leading families 
of Fraser and Chisholm hereabouts. 

In advancing, we saw, across the valley—for 
we ascended by the Chisholm side—a_ small 
Catholic chapel nestling among birches, lately 





built by the Chief of Lovat, who is attached ty 
the old faith, We were informed that, untij 
persecution had done its natural work, ang 
aroused the spirit of resistance, the utmost 
charity prevailed between Papists and Protest. 
ants in the North Highlands. The Catholies, 
whose clergy are few and wretchedly paid, never 
hesitated to attend the public worship of their 
neighbours in the districts of Stratherrick, 
Strathglass, and Glenmoriston, when the itiney. 
ating priest did not chance to visit their glen, 
Now, persecution and bigotry have driven the 
Catholics to stand by their Order. Their num. 
bers are upon the increase ; not from new cop. 
verts, but that the descendants of Catholic 
families, who were gradually dropping away 
from the faith, in the quiet of the times, have 
been driven back upon the religion of their 
fathers by the fierce animosities engendered by the 
raging fury of political Protestantism. Sinceblind 
zealots and crafty schemers began their work of 
agitation, Roman Catholic chapels have sprung 
up on all hands. We saw a very tasteful one, 
just finished, rising by the river's side, at Inver- 
ness, in which town the few remaining Catholics 
had met in a dingy room ina lane, aye and until 
persecution roused their spirits and quickened 
their sympathetic zeal for the calumniated 
faith of their ancestors. 

We passed Erchless Castle, the seat of the 
young laird of Chisholm—whose mother, you 
remember, afforded the other year so delicious a 
mouthful to the gossips of Bath—and advanced 
to where the valley or Strath of the Beauly 
river divides into two glens—Glen Strathfarrar, 
namely, and Strathglass. The former valley 
is represented to us as of exquisite beauty— 
lone and wild—alternately narrowing and expand- 
ing—rocky and lavishly wooded. It was traversed 
by one party of our youths, who, some days after- 
wards, met us in Glen Urquhart, into the upper 
part of which they had crossed from this district, 
Another set of juveniles held on to the head of 
Strathglass, by Struy, Fasnakyle, and Guisachaa, 
the residence of a Fraser chieftain. Of the beau- 
ties of Guisachan, they speak with rapture, and 
there they sorned* for two nights and a day before 
penetrating into Kintail, by a route offering tu 
the pedestrian scenery such as it seems people 
fettered to wheeled carriages need never hope 
to view. The Trosachs, if we may believe them, 
are a mere tea-garden, in soul-filling magnif- 
cence, wildness, grandeur, and extent, to this 
kindred but loftier scenery. My brother-in-law, 
who alleges that it is impossible to obtain a plaia 
direct answer, not only from a native Highlander, 
but from any one who sojourns for two weeks 18 
this country, discovers several diserepancies 18 
their flaming account of this marvellous route 
through Glen Affrick—what a wild name!—* 
route lying along a series of lochs, throughs hoary 
primeval pine forest ; and, in the way they west, 
issuing by the Pass of Belloch, which, in depth 


~® To sorn is a Scottish or rather a Gaelic verb, desctip- 
tive of the conduct of persons who make themselves mor 
free than welcouie to their neighbour's board. 
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and wildness, far exceeds every other mountain 
the world ever heard of on this side of‘the 
or the Himalaya mountains. 

Until the parliamentary road was opened 
through Glen Moriston and by Cluany into Glen 
Shiel, this was the principal route for foot 

gers and horsemen going from the districts 
of east and west Inverness and Ross-shires into 
Kintail and the surrounding parts of the west 
coast, As for wheeled carriages, such things 
were never heard of. 

You may easily believe that no one was per- 
mitted, in those days, to enter Kintail whose 
visits were not perfectly acceptable to the 
natives. When the estates of the Earl of Sea- 
forth were forfeited after the rebellion of 1715, 
and the foolish attempt at invasion which suc- 
ceeded itin 1719, it was found quite impractic. 
able for the government to collect any rents 
in Kintail. A Mr Ross, the first gentleman 


sent to make the attempt, was attended by a | 


select party of soldiers, whom the Kintail men— 
to save them the needless trouble of coming 
through Glen Affrick, on a bootless errand—met 
at Lochan Cloigh, in the heights of Strathglass, 
where an admonitory bullet, sent from an over- 
hanging thicket, grazed the neck of the collec- 
tor of his Majesty’s exchequer. He, however, 
was a Highlander, though a Whig; and he 
gallantly advanced three or four more miles, 
when his son was fired at from another ambus- 
cade, and mortally wounded. The soldiers be- 
came alarmed, and their leader capitulated, and 
retreated as wise as he came. Another attempt 
toenter Kintail next rent-time, made by a more 
northerly route, was met in the same manner: the 
military leader was wounded and forced to re- 
turn. Yet all this while the rents were duly col- 
lected among the devoted tenantry of Seaforth 
—the Macraws of Kintail; and, by some means 
or other, duly transmitted to France to the for- 
feited Earl, by a Donald Murchison, the memory 
of whose military and business talents, and at- 
tachment to the chief, are still embalmed in the 
hearts of the elders among the Kintailtribes. The 
natives felt not a little pride, that, though 
worsted in the open fight of Glenshiel, they, 
for years, contrived, by means of their fastnesses, 
and the mountain passes into their country, to 
baffle the agents and troops of the government. 
We were informed that it is not yet easy to 
execute even a civil process on this west coast, 
if against a popular character. ‘The minions of 
the law coming from Inverness or Dingwall are 
as well-known in the hills, and not much more 
beloved, than the gaugers. As soon as they are 
discovered descending the heights, their errand is 
guessed ; and, though open deforcement is rarely 
Yentured upon, the fiery cross is secretly speeded 
on to the individual in peril of the law, while 
the emissaries are detained at fords, ferries, and 
clachans, rivers, and arms of the sea. No boat- 
tackle is ready, ponies are on the hill and cannot 
caught, until the safety of the party is secured ; 
when the beagles, after beating about for some 
ys, May return from whence they came, and 





draw out their bill of costs for travelling to 
Loch Broom or Loch Carron. 

But this is wandering from our route. One 
semi-pedestrian, or ride-and-tie pony party, set 
forth for Guisachan, as I mentioned ;. from 
thence to go through Glen Affrick imto Kintail ; 
and another dropped off, to cut across, at 
their leisure, to Corrimony in the heights of 
Glen Urquhart, where they also proposed tosorn 
and fish. We retraced our steps, and, crossing 
the river, descended the south or Lovat's side of 
the valley of the Beauly. We thus passed again 
near the enchanted region of the Dreeum, and 
by the rapids of Kilmorack, on to Beaufort Castle, 
the principal, or Lowland-Highland seat of Lovat, 
the ‘chief of the Fraser elan, here a strong blood. 
We traversed part of his fine policies—as the 
Scots name a gentleman’s Park. 

We had lunched on the grass on a velvet bank 
of the Beauly, with a birken canopy, where the 
moss-covered stumps of felled trees might make 
ottomans enough to accommodate the whole court 
of Queen Mab, at her Midsummer Eve's revels. 
Could I uproot but one of those beautiful things, 
and transmit it to you in all its vivid hues and 
crispy freshness, you would certainly tumble 
half the drawingroom furniture out of the win- 
dow, and exclaim, ‘‘ Who can embroider like 
Nature!” Or, haply, Aunty Wyatt might try 
to preserve it under an immense glass cover. 

As the sun thought fit to shine out brightly 
upon our sylvan cheer, we lingered on. Have 
you ever—you prosaic Clapham folks, with your 
grand pianos and double-action harps—tried the 
effect of singing to the accompaniment of a 
gushing brooklet ?—not a full-grown, able-bodied 
waterfali—that is too much trombone, too over- 
powering. Not you, I daresay, poor cousin- 
cockneys! But try it as soon as you can. How 
pretty was Lucy's song, coming to us in jets and 
gushes, as the light airs swayed the current of the 
brook and of her sweet liquid voice! How de- 
licious to her happy self, if her face was telling 
true, to warble in this novel style ! 

“**Tis merry, tis merry, in good greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing ; 

On the oak’s brown side and the beech's pride 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 

“°*Tis merry, ‘tis merry in Fairyland, 
Where the fairy-birds are singing ; 

And the court of the Elfin Queen ride by, 
With bell and bridle ringing.” 

Don't you admire the taste of Lucy’s song? The 
Wyatts had brought lots of new music ; but this 
was better. We had admiration even for Mary 
W yatt’s attenuated thread or cheep of the “ Wood- 
pecker tapping,’ in such bland humour were we 
all; and when the elderly gentlemen, waxing 
frisky, had gratified their organ of destructive- 
ness by dashing the empty champagne bottles 
against the rocks of the river, we sighed a long 
adieu to the bright Beauly; and, in very toler- 
able spirits, drove towards Inverness, still distant 
some fifteen miles. 

The road lies, as we got on, along the margin 
of the frith, here clipped close by the sheer 
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wooded steeps, or rather hills, of the Aird, a dis- 
trict as rich in woodland amenity as if it lay on 
the coast of “the sweet shire of Devon.” It is 
studded with mansions, comfortable farm-houses, 
and snug cottages—most of them commanding, 
not alone the lake-like estuary and the wooded 
slopes of the opposite or Ross-shire shores, but 
the Alps of Strathconan and Strathglass, now 
more picturesquely revealed, as we thought, at 
sun-down, through their golden and azure haze, 
than at any other point in our day’s pilgrim- 
age. 
The opposite shores of the frith form part of what 
is called the Black Isle —not of the Arabian Tales, 
remember, you Clapham Misses—a_ high-lying 
tabular peninsula, which, almost surrounded by 
the Cromarty or Dingwall frith and this of the 
Beauly, is as nearly as possible an island, and one 
of probably sixty miles in circumference :—but 
no longer black. Limestone, and draining, and 
planting have, within a few years, changed much 
of the Black Isle green. To such an extent has 
planting been carried here, that the young woods 
on one estate alone—that of Redcastle—mixed 
with a few meadows and small farmy fields, lay 
opposite our route, clothing the hill-sides for four 
or five miles as we proceeded to Inverness. 
Within three miles of that town, by the wayside, 
we came upon one of Lucy’s sites. 

Bunchrew was the Highland retreat of Presi- 
dent Forbes, of Culloden. It is now little more 
than a picturesque ruin in a dell or cleugh ; 
covered by a perfect bewilderment of grotesque, 
ancient trees, mossy springs, and tangled plants ; 
and “sweet are its cuckoos and doves.” By 
the latter, you are to understand the plain- 
ing cushie-doo or cushat—the wild pigeon of 
English woodlands. Bunchrew must needs be 
the cradle and haunt of the roe, the breeding- 
place of the grouse; and, even as we wandered 
through this most poetical bit of antique forestry, 
its clefts were alive with the even-song of the 
merle, and with the “ wandering voice.” Eng- 
lish ears never before drank in such sweet jar- 
goning of birds, as did ours in the glades of 

junchrew. 

Let us return to the road and the carriage, 
which the prudent seniors would not quit in respect 
of their feet. They were still engaged with the 
estate of Redeastle, which has been, quite within 
the memory of unmarried women, purchased by a 
Sir William Fettes, Knight or Baronet ;---an 
Edinburgh merchant, originally a grocer; who had 
waxed enormously rich—that is, for Edinburgh— 
by trafficking in grain and advantageous con- 
tracts duringthe War. The prosperous merchant 
has died at last ; and his estate has been left, with 
his immense money-fortune, to found an hos- 
pital! They tell us the poor man never had 
heart to look at his own estate of Redcastle! 
What a difference between the possession and 
the enjoyment of what are accounted earthly trea- 
sures and blessings! Major Dalrymple insisted 
that the Edinburgh knight must have been a very 
happy person in his own way, and that he went 
to his grave, though probably with some mis- 





givings, yet fancying himself quite as great, 
man and public benefactor as Whittington or 
George Heriot. 
Inverness, June —., 
By Miss Lucy Ward. 

We don’t mean to tell you aught of Inverness 
town. So commanding are the immediate enyj. 
rons, that you have only to walk out, open your 
eyes, and behold! One half hour will carry the 
tourist to every needful point ; but then he may 
return again every day for a half century, and 
not sate his sense of the beautiful with gazing, 
The town itself, in your ear, is no great things for 
a Capital, asthe people call it. I always, when 
I hear of capitals, think of the London suburb 
of Islington with its 30,000 souls. Aunty says 
this is Cockney. The ancient habitans. like 
those of other old-dated towns, have, in build. 
ing, been singularly remiss in taking advantage 
of their high airy natural terraces and onen 
river banks. They seem, indeed, as of pur- 
pose, to have obstinately turned their backs 
upon the magnificent mountain vistas towards 
the south and west. Yet one sometimes sees 4 
random window struck out in the rear of ap old- 
world picturesque house—like an eye in the 
neck :—and modern sites are tastefully chosen, 
Were this town to be once again burned down, 
some fine winter’s night, by a predatory band of 
Lochaber or Islesmen—a consummation no longer 
to be hoped for—how the blaze would kindle 
into sublimity the summit of Craig Phadrie yon- 
der, and the mountain ridge running west, and 
that Ord hill of Kessock across the waters !—and 
then the town might be rebuilt in quays and ter- 
races, by a plan at this moment rising in my fan- 
ey, which would make it surpass all the small 
towns in the habitable globe. But the High- 
landers will do no such thing. They have al- 
most burnt out their heather. They are a tamed 
people—they do not even fire a rick. If, like 
me, you want clan battles and conflagrations 
longer, you must have recourse to Mr Gregory's 
book about the Highlands and Isles, which papa 
has just procured in this town. I shied at the 
blazon “ History” on its title-page, but was at- 
tracted by the picturesque table of matters which 
my aunt creamed for us. How like you the 
sound of “ The Vickingr of the Isles,” and “ Si- 
gurd, son of Magnus Barefoot?” It carries mete 
Magnus Troil, Minna, and Brenda. And how like 
you, again, the “ Clan Ian Abrach of Glenco, 
the “ Clan Allaster of Kintyre ;” or *‘ Feud be- 
tween Lochalsh and Ardnamurchan ;” or tlie 
“ Siol Torquil” and the “ Siol Tormod ;” and 
« Donald Dubh ;” or “ Donald Dubh is again 1 
prisoned”—he is a famous fellow, this Donal 
Dubh ; or “ Dowart exposes his wife ona rock ; 
and “ The Raid of Kilchrist ;” and “ Sorley Buy, 
ancestor of the Earl of Antrim, comes over 
Ireland ;” and “ Macdonuhil na‘n Eilan,” 

« Blar na lein—a Battle-Field,” the name of 
which, being interpreted, means “ The Batt 

of the Shirt-sleeves,” of which Papa is saucy 
enough to doubt the authenticity, there nother 
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INVERNESS AND CULLODEN MOOR. 


‘ng been, he says, much linen drying on High- | bled!” 


jand hedges in the line of the clan marches in 
those days. 


gill all keep and carry to England. * * * #* 

What would Dr Johnson say now? Here we 
have Major Dalrymple, who saw this country some 
ore, or, by'r lady! thirty years since, abso- 
lutely grumbling that it has been disfeatured, 
smoothened, and tamed down to SMUGHESS, by 
cultivation, enclosing, and planting. 

« They are fitting their scenery, like their inns, 
for Saxon tastes and Saxon purses,” quoth he. 
«Until one pushes into the far west, not a wild, 
wide, forlorn, high-lying, moorish track is longer 
to he had for love or money.” Culloden Moor, 
in short—for this was the burden of it—is, it 
seems, no longer Culloden. It is, in part at 
least, drained, limed, ploughed, planted, enclosed, 
and scarcely more like its original self on the 
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And to-day I shan’t tell you. But the 


| ballad—is it not beautiful, exceedingly ?— 


Is not this quite a mosaic of a table | 
of contents? But of this more afterwards. It | 


| 


battle-day, he alleges, than is the Carse of Fal- | 


kirk to what it was in the fights of Bruce and 
Wallace. 
stand-up Scottish battles I care about; though 
a clan raid, on the scene of which one has 
loitered, has its romance. Those little keen, 
stirring, tug-of-war clan-skirmishes of which Gre- 
gory tells, are to your superb Waterloos what 
a quick game of hazard is to a three hours’ 
nuzzler over a fairly marshalled, incomprehensi- 
blechess-board. Little, therefore, care I even 
for Culloden, as a field. Asa moor, indeed—such 
as one may imagine it on “ Culloden’s gory day,” 
fanked by the frith and table land of the Black 
Isle on the north, and on the south-east by the 
mural ridges of Strathnairn—and its extremities 
bounded westward by the splintered and _ ser- 
rated heights of Stratherrick, which remind one 
of the rugged, glacier-like, jagged peaks one sees 
in hooks of views of Syria and Palestine. Look 
up your Finden’s Illustrations of the Bible for 
them. In the opposite distance, the moor is lost 


Theirs, I confess, are the only fair 


“Dranowsie Moor Dranwsie day— 
A waefu’ day it was to me ; 

For there I lost my father dear, 
My father dear and brethren three. 


“ Their winding.sheet, the bluidy clay; 
Their graves are growing green to see ; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman's e’e.” 
Those graves are still ‘* green to see ;” and this 
we felt—those dots on the brown waste—as one 
of the most affecting circumstances of the scene, 
We were told one little tale, which made my 
mother’s eyes brim. A_ farm-house of some 
pretensions, an old steading, with trees about it, 
like a small laird’s dwelling—was pointed out 
to us, on the Inverness-ward road from the 
battle-field. On the day succeeding the fight— 
and a dismal one, you may be sure, it was in 
this neighbourhood—the body of a youth, of 
the better class, was carried here, shrouded ina 
plaid. My darling, my darling,’ said the 
pitiful matron, to whom the stranger's corpse 
was brought—‘‘ some mother’s heart is lying 
with thee.” It was her own son, whom she fan- 
cied safe away with his relations in Glen Urqu- 
hart! In the Gaelic language, in which this 
was spoken, we are told that the unconecious 
mother’s words of lament are inexpressibly 


- touching. 





As we drove back, “ Ah! Miss Lindsay,” 
quoth the Major, “ had you but seen those 
braes before I went to India—there, where what- 
ever is not potatoesand clover, isturnipand young 
larches—all along Inches, and the Leys, and 
Essich, and up over yonder, on the ridge striking 
west from Craig Phadric, covered, at this season, 
with blooming furze, heather, and brackens !” 


| And he almost sighed over the retrospection, 


while Papa laughed aloud, like an ungracious 
gentleman ; not so much, he afterwards said, at 


_the absurdity of the regret, as at the Major's 


ina flat hazy Hollandish infinity, stretching | 


towards Nairn or Morayland; one old square 
tower—the Castle of Dalcross, a hold of the 
Clanchattan—rising upon the open waste with 
a unique and striking effect. The scene must be 
till very little changed in its grander and more 
stern features. One feels that this is Culloden. 
And why, I should like to know, don’t they call it 


that exquisitely pathetic ballad which will outlast 
acart-load of odes and dirges composed on this 
list—yes ! I hope the very last of Scotland’s 
battle-fields. “ Always excepting Bonnymuir, 
Miss Lucy,” quoth the Major, when I said so, 
But what know you, ye Clapham Tories, of 
Freedom and Bonnymuir, and the keen rush of 
Patriot blood through the throbbing pulses of 
the descendants of “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 


*The Glen M re 


choice of a depositary for his sentimental remi- 
niscences, 

To our tour from Inverness, we allotted, be- 
fore-hand, four days. You shall hear what it 
really took. It comprehended the circumference 
of Loch Ness, diverging into Glen Urquhart, and 
proceeding thence up Glen Moriston, by Cluany 


| to Glenshiel and Glenelg, and on to Kyleakin— 
Drumossie?—for we are told it is the scene of | 


back again, and across, by the very ugliest glen in 
all Scotland, into one of the most lovely, Glen- 
garry, namely ; and so to Inverness, by the south- 
eastern side of Loch Ness, Fall of Foyers, Inver- 
farrigaig, &c. &e. But we shall take it, bit by 
bit; an¢, to make it plainer, I send you here- 
with an antique account of the Great Glen, which 
obtained for us from M.S. inthe possession 
of the We have found none so good, 
rarity altogether apart.* 








n’an Albin.“ Opposite, in the north, to the Fort of Inverlochy, the afore-mentioned river of 


h¥ conducts the eye to a large fresh water lake of the same name, from which it rises in a direct line. This 


‘he 
meniity of the view. 


ke is of great breadth ; and stretching itself twelve miles farther northward, receives another river, which continues 
Prospect till it guides you to a second lake, (Loch Oieh.) near Glengarry, whence the eye loses itself in the im- 
The high mountains on both sides these rivers, opening like walls on either hand, give a 


Farivus variety of savage, prospects for near forty miles in almost a straight vista; the vast wideness whereof marking 
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The steamer to Glasgow passes up and down | in dotage,spreading out all his jewels, Orders, ang 
Loch Ness two or three times a-week ; so that military decorations, on a velvet-covered table 
the navigation is quiteopen and cheapto tourists; and playing with them like a baby, or like ojq 
and a delightful route it is through the whole Granny Wyatt folding and refolding her hoard o; 
voyage—round to the Clyde ; through the Glen _ lace and brocades. They tell us that it was One 
More n’an Albin—erit by Appin into the west | of the delights of the millionaire, in his extrem, 
seas—coast on between Mull and Lorn, having but acute old age, to calculate how much his %. 
in view But we shall take all that when _ sign’s half-pay, withthe compound interest there. 
we go next month to Staffa and Iona. At pre- upon—which he knew so well how to turn out of 
sent, our south-western bourne was Fort Augus- | every farthing he gathered—might amount t, 
jon. during the four kings’ reigns and fourscore year 

There was a great deal before us; so we left that he had formed an insignificant fraction of 
Inverness as the Highland market-people, from poor John Bull’s dead-weight. Even my Tory 
the Aird and the glens, were coming down the | Mamma cried “ Fie!” But leave his memory 
river-side and over the old bridge, with their alone with his gold—dust to dust—-ashes to 
Lilliputian carts, laden with turf, and garden ashes. Some beautiful estates in this country 
and dairy produce, and drawn by picturesque- have been bought by him—bargains. 





looking, shaggy shelties, every one of which Nearly across from him, in a lovely seques. 
Landseer would delight to paint. Passed under tered bay, which forms the narrow eastern ex. 
the bows, or call it the stern, of Tomnaheurich— | tremity of Loch Ness, is one more of our sites ; for 


the ship-hill keel-upmost of which we told you there, at Aldourie, Sir James Mackintosh spent 
before—and up braes, and through glades and his childhood, and played among those same hol- 
meadows, having the lovely river and its oppo- | lies and hazel copses on which we were looking. 
site wooded banks generally in view, and near us « Turn him which way they will, the Whigs 
the superb canal. Cameto Loch Dochfour, a small will never make a great man of Mackintosk,” 
lake. which forms a kind of basin, where the canal | said the Radical Major. 
terminates atthis end. This loch is, in fact, an“ But you will admit that, with no conscious 
appendage to Loch Ness—smooth and still, and effort, no premeditation at all, he has made a 
gracefully feathered with trees. very amiable and good man of himself,” replied 
But there is Dochfour, a mansion and estate, Mamma. “ I refer to his private journal and his 
as well as a lake ; the parks of which we passed | letters, which shew so much of his real inward 
under, between it and the water. House, no character. ‘They have done him right.” 
great things; but splendid walnut trees, and « Ay, the Whig scribes would do well to let it 
the loveliest verdure. This was the dwell- | rest there, and byganes be byganes,” quoth the 
ing of a millionaire, named Baillie, who lately | Major, sturdily. ‘ Mackintosh was not one of 
died at the age of ninety-six ;—the Major said | those master-spirits who send on the world by 
the old gentleman had certainly laid out his life | great heaves—-no, nor even by gentle steady 
at compound interest. He is the progenitor of | progression. He was one of the timid and haif 
the wealthy Baillies of Bristol—“ princely mer- | self-seeking order of men whom I account posi- 
chants’”—some of whose off-sets have allied with tively detrimental to a great cause.” 
proud English nobility. We were amused by | “ Not an O’Connell to set an Herculean shoul- 
the anecdotes floating of this penurious person. der to the wheel,” said Aunt Mary, smilingly. 
My father would not allow them to be charac- She knows our friend’s weak points. ‘ And, by 
teristic of vulgar sordidness. He says it was the way,” she continued, “ what marvellous news 
only that keen spirit of nice calculation of frac- do you think they write me from Clapham?” 
tional parts—that gathering up of the fragments Laughingly, she searched her bag for her letters. 
—which is the true foundation of both national |“ In a P.S. it comes, too—so you may be sure it 
and individual wealth. is a serious matter. ‘Our Mrs Bluemantle—that 
This gentleman had started, a poor Highland — is, Granny Wyatt—hasjust called, fresh from Lon- 
cadet, about fourscore years ago, and had been don, and from some Reverend. She assures us 
an ensign at the age when aristocratic Majors | that the death of Mrs O’Connell was currently 
used to“ greetfor their porridge.” He had the reported yesterday in the city—and that the 
sagacity soon to lay aside the barren colours, and | Whigs are to marry Daniel, after a six weeks 
take to the counting-house, and the invoices, and | mourning, to the Princess Victoria! This intel- 
bills of lading of ram-puncheons and sugar-tubs. ligence has not yet got its way into the public 
You remember—do you ?—of Prince Potemkin, | prints—but you may rely upon the fact.’ ” 


— 
men 
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the several turnings of the mountains, rather diversify the scene than obstruct the eye. The great opening is called 
by the general name of GLEN More. The extremities of these mountains, gradually declining from their several 
summits, open with glens and outlets, whence you have various views of woods, rivers, plains, and lakes; and the 
torrents or falls of water, which every here and there tumble down the precipices, and, in many places, seem 4 
break through the clefts and cracks, strike the eye more agreeably than the most curious artificial cascades. In a 
word, the number and extent of the several prospects ; the verdure of the trees, shrubs, and greens ; the odd wildness 
of the rocks, hills, and precipices, with the noise of the rivulets and torrents, breaking and foaming among 
stones, in such a diversity of forms and figures; the shining smoothness of the seas and lakes; the rapidity and 
rumbling of the rivers, falling from shelve to shelve, and forcing their streams through a multitude of obstructions, 
have something so charmingly wild and romantic, as even to exceed description.”MS, History of the Clan 
Cameron. 








I have seldom seen Papa laugh more heartily. 
« Mrs Bluemantle’s secret intelligence is almost 
as good as Swift’s of the Pretender having landed 
and been seen ina dram-shop in W apping,” said 
the Major. But Mamma’s nice feeling of loyalty 
yas shocked. 

« You don’t believe it without farther confirm- 

ation ?” asked my father, with mock gravity. 
{nd Mamma was seriously hurt now. 
«| do believe, sir, that those who circulate 
such impertinent nonsense through the medium 
of eredulous old ladies, take very improper li- 
herties. 

« But really,” said Papa, in his hocus-pocus 
way, “ 1 cannot perceive that this alliance is a 
hit worse than many more of the horrid designs 
of which the Whig government is suspected in 
conjunction with O’Connell:—it would unite 
the kingdoms.” 

Mv mother smiled in spite of herself; but 
we allege she was peculiarly delighted to learn, 
on our return to Inverness, that Mrs O'Connell 
was in perfect health—that is, to be a stranger 
to that estimable lady. 

This passed in the least interesting part of 
our route by Lochness-side ; as we wended on 
through bare steeps, with the Red Rocks (Craig 
Derg) on the one side, the lake before us, and 
across the hazel braes and birchen bowers that 
stretch for miles on miles between Dores and 
Foyers, in which self and Aunty Lindsay luxu- 
riated on our return. But, so soon as we got to 
the shaggy braes of Aubriachan, we left politics 
behind. These braes sweep from a height almost 
above our ken, down to the loch; and our winding 
and twining road was a shelve or terrace cut out 
about a third way up their sides. You have no 
idea of this kind of Alpine road, from which na- 
tural foot-tracks diverge, here, down to the loch ; 
or, there, upwards to the unseen hamlets. There 
had been rain inthe night upon the heights, and 
hundreds of runlets and brooklets were dancing 
and trilline in lines of silver down the faces of 
the overhanging rocks, or through the shrubby 
copses, with the freshest, most blithening effect. 
Could we catch but one of those wildings, and 
bring it home to Clapham, with its bewilderment 
of natural ornaments—its green hollies and hoary 
hawthorns, and tangled briar roses, aspens, and 
junipers, and breckans, and heather, and dwarf 
birch—that tree of the fairies—what a pet we 
should make of it ! 

We afterwards had an Alpine road, overhang- 
ing precipices, in grander style, between Glen 
Urquhart and Glen Moriston ; but even here an 
eceasional thrill of fear gave that sense of peril 
which wonderfully helps on the sublime. Mam- 
ma would have had us walk a bit---but I was so 

brave ! 

From the other side of the loch, on our re- 
turn, we saw much better the mountain huts 
and hamlets under which we were now travel- 
ling. Their inhabitants wont to be noted smug - 
glers—which here means only distilling whisky, 
and for Inverness principally. 





LOCH NESS AND GLEN URQUHART. 
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By Major Dairymple. 

Lucy says her fingers are aching. I am sure 
she does not, in the least, prefer that scramble 
up Knockfarrell which I heard George Warren 
propose, to scribbling.---I dare swear, it never yet 
entered the brain of a Highlander, that there 
could be wrong in brewing and selling whisky, 
provided the article was good. At worst, smug- 
gling was considered a fair game of skill, where 
victory and glory were to be won in beating the 
still-hunters and gaugers. This, however, was 
an idea only embraced by this more enlightened 
generation. The old people and the women 


thought themselves seriously injured and ag- 


grieved, in not being allowed to smuggle. “ Och, 


_ troth, it’s very hart !”” whined one of the female 
_ carrier-pigeons of Aubriachan, when some one 











congratulated her on having eluded the gaugers, 
in getting across the Bridge of Inverness, not 
without risk. Many living persons here never 
till lately saw Parliament whisky. The lairds 
winked as hard as the tenants brewed. One of the 
most active landowners, in putting down illicit 
distillation, is Grant of Glen Moriston; who, 
seeing its many attendant evils, had the courage 
and sagacity to sacrifice a small present ad- 
vantage, in the consumption of the barley, to 
the permanent improvement of his tenantry and 
his property. His example has been followed 
with manifest advantage. Still the Highlanders 
secretly cleave to the stolen waters—the hidden 
whisky-pots. Their notions regarding revenue 
laws extend to many other matters of civilized 
regulation. Poaching is an offence which a free 
Highlander cannot rightly comprehend. I ac- 
costed a solitary illicit salmon fisher one morning 
lately, that I had strolled forth at Indian hours, 
above the islands in the river at Inverness, and 
inquired his success. <A tall fellow—a truly pic- 
turesque figure he was, as he bestrode those rocks 
in the river’s bed. His success had not been great 

it appears; for which (as if claiming my sym- 
pathy) he rather angrily gave this very satisfac- 
tory reason—‘ They poach the wat-ter nicht and 
day wi’ their cobbles, A man cannot get a fish.” 
This honest person had not a doubt but that they, 
(the renters, namely, of the salmon-fishings, ) 
were the true poachers—himself and his kind, 
whose precarious trade is to 

“ Leister saumon—mak a shift 
To snare a maukin in the drift”— 

the injured party. . . . « «© «© «© « The 
lairds here, of the last generation—the smaller 
ones—tamed and pared in tusk and claw, by the 
revolution of laws and manners, but not yet 
enlightened by the progress of education, must 
have been an amusing race ; those, | mean, who 
lived away in glens—alone in their glory—nurs- 
ing their idiot pride to keep it fresh and flourish. 
ing. We heard of one who tore a county map 
to pieces in a fury, because it gave not above a 
square inch or two to his small moorland terri- 
tory. Of another, who, with immense ideas of 
his personal importance, must have been a man of 
some liveliness of faucy as well as good-nature : 
who, solitary over his jug of whisky-punch, for 
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want of a single courtier, would toast and pledge 
himself in this fashion, going over, in order, 
each of his four great territorial titles :— 

‘Come, here's to you, Balnagour !” 

“ Thanks to you, Coaltie !” 

Then a pause, and a fresh bumper, perhaps, or 
a jug brewed— 

“« My service to you, Craigfittach !” 

« Many thanks, Strathdirdum !” 

And this sort of monologue speeded the Laird’s 
night. I have, of course, taken liberties with 
the titles, but none with the fact. Mr Ward 
was delighted with this anecdote. Another, 
obtained from the same source, seems to me even 
more characteristic of the mental state into which 
a vain weak man lapses when he has no other 
object to contemplate save his own fancied im- 
portance, and is, like Robinson Crusoe, the 

** Monarch of all he surveys,” 

without needing, like Robinson, to exercise his 
wits oc to labour for his subsistence. One ot those 
old lairds—we shall call him Coruishk— walking 
out alone in an evening, to survey his empire and 
adore his own image reflected trom every sur- 
rounding object, was encountered by a Kadical 
he-goat, which took the liberty to beard and 
His indignation was excessive. 

So ve think that ye’re Coruishk,” he grinned’ 
«Vil shew yethat I'm Coruishk.” And he began 
to do battle with the supposed usurper of his 
rights and dignities. 1 propose to call the scene 
of combat, Biar-an-Vokie, or * The Field of the 
He-Goat.” 

This picture, I think, almost equals dear Sir 
Alexander Boswell’s Celtic Teniers :— 

** Come the Grants of Tullochgorum, 
With their pipers gaun Letore ’em; 


7 


Proud the mothers are that bore ’em--- 
Feedle, ta, fu ! 

** Next the Grants of Rothiemurchus--- 

Every man his sword and durk has, 

Every manu as proud ’s a ‘lurk is--- 
Feedic, deedie, dum !”’ 

This amusing race of chieitains is iast vanish- 
ing. Let us hope that their national spirit and 
gallantry will not evaporate with them swelling 
pride. That is now going of in squeaks and 
Jujffs, like the wandering exhausted wind re- 
maining in the bag of their pipe aiter the war- 
pibroch has been played cut. 

TheGlenot Urquhart, andthe neighbouring one 
of Glen Moriston,iorm but one parish; equalin ex- 
tent to one Lowland, or some two English counties. 
From twenty, to forty and fiity miles in length, 
is here not considered very much for a parish of 
this sort. The clergymen manage to have out- 
door preaching several times in the summer sea- 
son, at hxed stations ; and missionaries are known 
in the braes, and government chapels begin to 
appear. These two valleys belong almost wholly 


to persons of the name of Grant---Grant, Karl of 


Seatield, being the principal proprietor of Urqu- 
hart, as well as chief of the ame; though that 
clan iamily live upon their Lowind aomains, 
which are extensive in Strathspey and in Muray. 
‘he head of the house is—like how many more 
Scottish grandees?—in a state of mental imbeci- 
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lity ; and his brother, Colonel Francis Crane, |. 
Regent, and M.P. for Morayshire. This fami), 
are stanch Tories; but Grant of Glen Moristoy 
lately stood a contest on the Liberal interest wit), 
the Laird of Chisholm, for the representation of 
the county. The more intelligent farmers ang 
small proprietors here, are nearly all converts t, 
the ballot; which I consider a very marked fact 
of a Highland county. The clergy have been 
much more scandalously active in electioneering 
in this county, and in the neighbouring one of 
Ross-shire, than in any other place in Scotland. 
It was the use they made of the Pope, as well as 
the power of the leirds, among an ignorant peo- 
ple—few of whom, even when they read, under. 
stood the English language, or ever see a news. 
paper---which baffled the Liberal party, and which 
will, in all probability, baffle it, until ballot js 
established. C. b. 
By Miss Lucy Ward, continued. 

I gave up, making way through the woods of 
Aubriachan, towards Glen Urquhart, whichstrikes 
westward about the middle of Loch Ness, and 
exactly where the lake is widest and grandest, 
What Loch Lomond is among the lakes, ahd 
Strathearn among the da/des or straths of Scotland, 
this enchanting valley is among Scotland's glens: 
—the fairest, the richest, and the most splendid 
in its beauty. A bay, or rather an inlet, runs up 
into it from the loch, for a couple of miles, and 
receives the united waters of the Coiltie and 
Enneric. Before upening the glen, we see, across 
this iniet, the ruined castle of Urquhart, upona 
steep promontory, jutting boldly out into the 
lake. It is a fine and picturesque object, ne 
doubt of it ; and, for its history and antiquities, 
see your guide books, where you will get enough 
ofthem. We now struck right into the lovely val- 
ley. Capital inn at Druminadrochet, two miles on, 
‘bake Papa’sword tor that. Charming views irom 
its windows, of the cultivated slopes and tree- 
skirted meadows, the river and church, and re- 
ceding mountains and nearer wooded glades, 
stretching around and opposite, en amphitheatre ; 
and yet more charming paths, wandering up 
among the birech-clad steeps behind the imu, 
towards which, Aunty, and self, and Major— 
« Mark that, Mary Jones’—strolled, while man 
and horse refreshed below. Our eyes scaled 
Craigunmhoni, a place memorable in those 
legends and traditions we have stored up 10F 
Christmas nights. A delightful rusticating 
journ would Druminadrochet make to sports 
man, fisher, botanizer, or—‘ dearer than ali 
—sketcher, with pen and pencil, and dreamy 
poetic lounger. He could come round irom 
Glasgow, through such a world of beauty, ond 
about one pound travelling cost ; or, from gd 
don, for less than four, provisions included. 
don't always reckon for eating ; for, as Papa 
observes over our bills, “ People must eat, evel 
at home.” Everything as substantially ¢ 
and even handsome here as at any inn we have 
yet seen ; yea, even those of Inverness, nyt 

they equal those on the Bath road, in every © 
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tem—ay, even in making up a neat and very 
comprehensive bill. , 

We winded up the lower valley, which nar- 
rows, but loses none of its beauty as we proceed. 
Its sides are wooded to luxuriance, the birk pre- 
dominating. Urquhart ought, indeed, to have a 
Gaelic name, signifying the Glen of the Birches. 
Remember that all the wood we saw this day is 
of natural growth, and can no more be lowered 
down to comparison with your caged plantations, 
than the whirring gorcock to a plump barn- 
door fowl. Why do not those poetical geniuses 
give us the Sentiment of Trees, aswell as that of 
Flowers? Then the English oak should be 
good faith and magnanimity ; and the light- 
tressed Highland birk, loveliness and grace ; and 
the noble Scottish pine, nationality and majesty. 
Take my word for it, you Saxons know nothing 
about this tree. Here, in the primeval forests, 
with its “foot on the heather,” it is no more 
like the shrivelled, starveling, jail-distempered 
specimens of our plantations, than are the miser- 
able camels you see led about the London streets, 
to “the ship of the desert” amid his houndless arid 
wastes. And the turf in a pine-forest is as dry 
and elastic as if made for the fairies to dance upon. 

What I shall call the Upper Glen of Urquhart, 
i.e, the braes, is opener than the lower portion 
—upland pastures swell into hills of varied 
outline ; and there is, in general, a light sprinkl- 
ing of wood, and often copses and glades. A sweet 
lake, of no great extent, lies sleeping in the 
bosem of the vale, fringed with reeds and low- 
growing alders, and having three or four modest 
shite mansions scattered round its borders; 
and, at the hour we arrived, an inverted earth 
and heaven were mirrored in this placid loch. 
[despair of giving you the faintest idea of the 
illusion, the magical effect of the shadows of the 
hills, banks, and clouds in those translucent 
waters. We were—some of us at least—at first 
quite unconscious that a sheet of water lay before 
us; and I could have walked forward among 
what seemed banks with herbage and plants in 
entangled masses. Painting can but very imper- 
fectly represent such effects; and I do not re- 
member ever to have seen such complete illusions 
of light and shadow on water noticed, save in the 
“Pirate.” Hunt up for the description of a loch 
among the hills, by which Mordaunt wanders at 
mid-day and meets Norna; and, investing the 
bare margins with trees and shrubs and a richer 
herbage, imagine Loch Miegly in Glen Urgqu- 
hart as we beheld it. We had all alighted ; but 
I had considerably outstepped the rest of the 
party, and stood alone “ Upon the shores of new 
romance,” almost transfixed. A shot—a splutter 
—+ flight of pretty wild ducks—poor little Flo, 
tt home so gentle, coming half-swimming, half- 
“quattering among the reeds, after them, like an 
exeited imp—a small boat shooting towards me 
through a floating entanglement of water-lilies— 
dispelled the illusion, but left something not 
ais either, 

Pb ie have missed the birds, Warren, but 
eyhit Lucy,” quoth our “ bold brother.” 
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And | 


splashed to the shore, to the number of three 
of our juvenile squadron, and two good-look- 
ing, stylish, young Highland gentlemen, who 
were doing the honours of the greenwood and 
the mere to the Saxon strangers. So we jemed 
company with the seniors; and there was such 
shaking of hands, and questioning, and re-ques- 
tioning, and congratulating, and delivering of let- 
ters. 

I had found water-lilies here again—those of 
sweet Loch Achilty itself not fairer in their 
floating silver chalices and oriental magnificence 
of foliage. 

Papa would positively not go another mile up 
the vaJey. He was sturdy. He had seen all 
that was to be seen ; but, as he chose, for exercise, 
to walk back to the inn—six or seven miles, | 
daresay—we might take the carriage, and go 
on till we tired of hills. So we all chose to walk 
back with him, save Mamma and Major Dal- 
rymple. We ladies made a_ kind of hasty 
toilet, in honour of the Gael, and had a very 
social and gay dinner-party, and comfortable 
dinner. Mutton better than venison, Papa said, 
—its ruddy-brown juices gushing forth to the 
touch of his steel, like the Falls of Divach 
across the glen after a speat. Salmon in the 
curd—do you understand that, you Clapham 
vourmands ?>—trout of the burns, and the bonny 
wild ducks the young monsters had shot ; with pies 
of the cranberries of Stratherrick. The Major 
was certainly in high glee ; but Papa was sump- 
tuous! Port would not hold him—he must have 
claret ! 1 should begin to sympathize in the 
pleasures of good eating, little as | comprehend 
them, if their enjoyment always made people so 
pleasant. 

Another ramble at twilight among birchen 
bowers breathing odours, up behind the inn—Aunt 
and self. Nogallant Major this time ; only George 
Warren, who is a water-drinker, and one of the 
Highland gentlemen—constrained by courtesy, | 
daresay, for he probably wished our “ sentiment- 
alism’” at the deuce, and himself in that snug 
parlour where my father was made a convert to 
the excellence of whisky-punch, by the example 
of his son. © The young dog!” It had been tixed 
that we were to breakfast at Invermoriston, 
and sleep at Glen Shiel. The young ladies were 
fully equipped by six in the morning, but not 
a man stirring save George Warren; the In- 
dian himself, the peep-ot-day man, nailed to his 
pillow. And where, as it was afterwards dis- 
covered, could we breakfast better than where 
we had dined so well? We therelore gained a 
day, and slept at Glen Moriston—a much bet- 
ter arrangement. 

We had thus a whole day to enjoy about twelve 
or thirteen miles; not merely to skim with the 
eye, but to mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
beauties of the scenery. As I knew my father 
would get impatient of long detention, Mamma 
approving, | set forward, early, under the care of 
George and Frank, to examine the ruins of the 
Castie of Urqiuart; crossing the valley, and 
holding on by the other side of the bay or inlet 
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of the loch I have described. How delightful 
was our walk by those meadows and river-mar- 
gins! and how pleasant the embowered paths! 
We lost Frank somewhere. Did not care much 
about the ruins of Urgqhuart Castle ; but, under 
them, and all along the shores, are so many shel- 
tered nooks and creeks, and coves of the loch— 
« Haunts right seldom seen— 

Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green ; 

Where the fairy lightest trips it, 

Where the heath-cock sweetest sips it, 

Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest.” 
T have forgot it all ; but am so glad Scott’s poetry 
is coming up again; for he is the bard of the 
green-wood! People talk only of Loch Lomond 
and Loch Ness, as vast entireties ; andforget, know 
not, care not of the hundred upon hundred sylvan 
paradises on their shores. We got scrambled 
back to the road, after all, before the carriage 
a ny ee ee ee ee ee a 

Continued by Miss Lindsay. 

And found Lucy blooming as a wood-nymph, 
or hamadryad, seated on a mossy stump by the 
way, and George by her side, pretending they 
had waited us very impatiently a long while. 
Now, Frank swore he saw the ramblers come up 
from the loch-side not five minutes before we 
overtook them. I leave this upon their con- 
sciences—and push on. 

The road to Glen Moriston and Fort-Augus- 
tus is cut in the mountain side, plunging 
into hollows, and climbing sharp aeclivities--- 
sometimes bordering the loch, but more fre- 
quently far above its level. It is the most 
romantic imavinable, from its tortuous line and 
overhanging crags ; andthe most beautiful inthe 
world, from the endless diversity of the sylvan 
scenery through which it leads. We walked 
miles on end, the better to enjoy the bits which 
met us at every turn. There is one felt want: 
there are few human habitations visible ; no cot- 
tage smokes, no woodman’s cabin—its bright 
eves peering through its dishevelled tresses. 

The opening of Glen Moriston is a delightful 
jumble of some of the elements which constitute 
the picturesque—fantastic rock, water in lively 
motion, abrupt and towering wooded Jills. The 
Rapids of the Moriston are the most peculiar 
feature—the laird’s mansion and Park respect: 
able—everything thriving; but somewhat tamish, 
as a whole—at least in the foreground. 

The inn here is genuine Highland: low-built, 
net large, scantily chambered, double-bedded, 
backwoodish ; but very tolerable withal. How 
few half so comfortable do English travellers 
meet with in Italy and Switzerland—not to men- 
tion outlandish parts of France and Germany, or 
on their routes through Styria and the Tyrol! 
The best parlour by day, formed, by night, a 
comfortable chamber for all the ladies ; and the 
gentlemen were disposed of as it pleased the 
landlady. Ham and eggs, and tea, and crisp 
oaten cakes, and good cheese, nice butter, and 
rich cream, and whisky punch galore—which 
means in plenty for the asking for—left no rea- 
sonable creature anything to complain about. At 
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night, as it was chill, we had a brisk, blazing 
fire of birch wood---the perfume of which Luey 
sniffed up as if it had been a sacrifice to he; 
goddess-ship. 

I would extend what Sir Walter Scott jas 
delivered about rightly viewing Fair Melrose, to 
every celebrated scene in the Highlands. After 
our tea-dinner, we walked abroad. The moony 
was shining dully upon sheets of white vapour 
brooding over Loch Ness, here become narrow : 
and, above them, rose the dark peaks and 
ridges of the opposite shore. Around us, the 
disjoined isolated hills or steeps alternately 
gleamed or gloomed like spectres in the spectral 
light; while, beside us, the vexed river chafed 
and tossed on its rocky bed, rushing to the Fall, 
We have set down the tout ensemble of Invyer- 
moriston by misty moonlight, as one of the 
grandest scenes to be seen in Scotland. 

Rose betimes, and breakfasted so early that the 
dews were still sparkling on leaf and blade, and 
the birk breathing odours, when, after a beauti- 
ful drive of some miles, we reached Torgoil. 
Glen Moriston is Major Dalrymple’s favourite 
glen. Healleges that, though it is not so impos- 
ing, does not prank itself so deftly to strangers 
as its fair neighbour— its quiet, serene, unobtru- 
sive beauty wins the more on prolonged actuaint- 


ance. The river is a fine---almost a grand fea- 
ture. It is a wild, foaming, dashing, impetuous, 


headlong, and, withal, a full-bodied strenuous 
stream, which keeps the valley—with its savan- 
nah-like meadow-holms, broken with clumps and 
patches of natural wood, and feathered clefts, and 
hanging shaws—ever alive and fresh. 

As the vale becomes bare and lonely, while we 
course against this living river, the scene gains in 
thet wild lonely character which so strangely 
sways the feelings of Scottish people—that 
aspect which makes Highlanders fancy the Moor 
of Rannoch far before the richest expanse of corn 
champzign in Yorkshire or Norfolk ; and “the 
wheeple o’ a whaup,” sweeter than the sweetest 
notes of the Grisi. I am not going to bore you 
with our learned discourse upon the association 
of ideas. But I joined with Major Dalrymple in 
maintaining that the Scoteh laird who made the 
above declaration, in reference to a song of Cata- 
lani in a concert-room and the notes of a curlew 
or“ whaup” upon a lonely moor, was not neces 
sarily a man without refinement and feeling, and 
ear for melody. 

While the course of the Moriston continued 
wild and lonely, I could myself like the bare 
valley, perhaps even better than the com- 
plicated, rich, and picturesque scenery we had 
left behind ; but it was lost at last in a wide 
chaos of moss-hags, sullen brown tarns, and 
lumpish swells of unmitigated ugliness. The mn 
at Cluany seems a fitting scene for some rude ad- 
venture, with nothing of the picturesque about It. 
Our fartherroad for several miles beyond this dis- 
mal place, probably enhanced the grandeur of af 
entrance into Glenshiel, by a rocky pass of miles 
in length. We were now in green Kintail. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHADDE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


CHAP. V.—THE SECOND GERMAN’S STORY. 


Hexrich ScHELLING was, as I have said, the | the newest fashion, drawn by a Flanders mare 
handsomest fellow of the party—with the Hercu- | 


lean form of a grenadier, and the pure florid 
complexion of his country. I never can imagine 
what his compatriots did before the introduction 
of tobacco ;—at the present day, not one of them 
can think, speak, or act, unless in a canopy of 
smoke. Even my friend Schelling had the pipe 
very seldom away from his lips; and, on the 
present occasion, I could not help fancying he 
had shortened his story very much, that he might 
return the sooner to his favourite occupation. 
Laying his meerschaum down on the table, 
with a sigh, he addressed us in the following 
words : — 

There was a schoolmaster, a few years ago, in 
the good city of Berlin, of the name of Peter 
Schloss—Petrus Schlossius, pedagogus, he called 
himself, in imitation of certain great scholars 
who Latinize their names. He was a small man, 
who had heaped such a quantity of study over a 


—_* 


with a tail about five feet long. But, somehow, 
Sophia continued unmoved by them all; and, 
indeed, it was a great part of the enjoyment we 
had during our stolen walks by the river side, 
to laugh over the absurd pretensions of her ad- 
mirer, and to devise new schemes for making 
him ridiculous. Al! this time, partly by my own 
powers of concealment, and partly by the blinding 
vanity of Peter, he never suspected me to be his 
rival. In all his plans, he was sure to consult 
me first ; and it would be impossible to recount 
one half of the expedients he proposed for gain- 
ing her approbation after the manner of the 
ancients. He was indited as a nuisance by the 
inhabitants of that quarter of the town, for 
raising an intolerable smell, by boiling together 
the ingredients of a love potion which he had 
met with in some of the classics. It was only 


last winter that Sophia’s good-natured sire slip- 


naturally weak understanding, that he had almost | 
there by the erudite Mr Schloss, in imitation 


entirely buried it ; and when, in addition to so 


much learning, he succeeded to a large fortune | 
last of his extravaganzas which I require to 


by the death of a distant relation; and, still more, 


when, in addition to his learning and unexpected | 
riches, he fell violently in love—the small remains | 


of wisdom that the pedagogue had hitherto retained 
left him completely. He forgot his age and his 
ugliness ; and poured out whole torrents of Ovid 
and Tibullus at the feet of the beautiful Sophia 
Gesner. Unfortunately for his attempts, though 


ped on some ice on the threshold of his door, 
which had been formed by a libation poured 
of some lover or other in Theocritus. And the 
mention, to give you an idea of my rival, is a 
prosecution for damages he underwent, at the 
suit of a farmer, for injuring a valuabie colt in 


aun abortive attempt to extract a huge lump of 


Iwas not quite such a quoter of the classics as | 
chased the foal, andthe old mare into the bar- 


Master Peter, I was as much devoted to Sophia 


ashimself; and I had this advantage of him— | 
that she did not understanda word of Tibullusor | 


Ovid, and understood me perfectly well. In fact, 
weunderstood eachother. Thesuit of my rival, 
however, was encouraged by Madame Gesner, 
the mother of my Sophia ; and her worthy spouse 
had lived about fifty years in the world without 
ever having ventured to fancy that his soul was 
hisown, It would have been a piece of mon- 
‘trous absurdity if he had ;—the only folly of 
which he was guilty, was deluding himself with 
the vain belief that he had a soul at all. How- 
ever, Madame Gesner made up for any want on 
tis part, by having soul enough for two; and 
Sophia, though not quite so self-willed as her 


flesh he called hippomanes from its forehead. 
In this endeavour, he only succeeded in depriving 
it of an eye; and had to pay about four times 
more muney for his folly than would have pur- 


gain, 

One day, Mr and Mrs Gesner gave a party, to 
which I had the honour to be invited. In the 
midst of the entertainment, a jingling of silver 
bells in the street made us aware of Master 


| Peter’s arrival; for his mare’s neck was more like 


_bula with which he had ornamented it. 


mother, had quite enough of spirit to rebel most | 


violently against the addresses of Peter Schloss. 
To Peter himself the obstinacy of the girl was 
unaccountable. His waistcoat, braided with the 
finest silk; his stockings without a wrinkle up to 


tis knee, where they were joined by bright plush | 


breeches, ornamented with prodigious buckles— | 


he had persuaded himself rendered him irre- 
‘stible in the eyes of any damsel whatsoever ; 
«ad he also relied not a little on a splendid house 


the belfry of a cathedral than anything else in 
nature, from the enormous number of tintina- 
In a 
few minutes, Peter entered the apartment where 
we were all assembled, and was received with 
the greatest kindness possible by the delighted 
parents, 

‘“ So, Mr Schloss, you’ve come at last?” said 
Mrs Gesner ; “ we almost despaired of you.” 

‘‘ Yes, ay, to be sure,” chimed in the hus- 
band—* we nearly despaired of you, Mr Schloss.” 

“© Nil desperandum,” responded the peda- 
gosue—‘ never despair of my coming to the 
heavenly seats where wisdom sheds her light.” 

“ Ah! certainly,” said the obsequious Gesner ; 
“as you say, Mr Schloss, there is great wisdom 
in taking a seat. Here’s a chair.” 

““ Why do you make Mr Schloss sit next to you, 
Mr Gesner ?” said his spouse, in no very concili- 


te had bought and furnished in the handsomest atory tones; “ ‘tis the stupidest thing you could 


bart of the Friedrich’s Stadt, and a drosky of | do. 


NO, AXRIL—VoL, UL 


Let him come next Sophia.” 
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“Ah, yes ! confound my silly head !—’tis indeed 
the stupidest thing I could do. Go up next So- 
phia, Mr Schloss. Mr Schelling, make room 
fur Mr Schloss: Sophia wants Mr Schlosa to be 
next her.” 

I accordingly made room for my rival ; and, as 
he treated me with no ceremony, or rather made 
me the confidant of his intentions, he directed 
his observations almost equally to us both. 

“ Now, Master Schelling,” said Peter, “ tell 
me why this most adorable lady is like Minerva?” 

‘“ Because she has got an owl at her side,” I 
replied. 

‘© Jocose respondisti—for which the birch 
would have tickled your toby. No ; ‘tis because 
her name is Sophia—celestial wisdom—and be- 
cause she is the peculiar patron of wits and 
scholars. O divine goddess, I have been thinking 
all day of you and my Flanders mare !” 


Schloss,” replied Sophia, pretending to toss her 
head as if she were offended, 

“ Oh, not at all; it is the mare that ought to 
feel the obligation. Ah! Master Schelling, when 
she presides at my table” 

“ Who, sir ?—the mare ? 

“ Non, non: male locutus es ;—the lady—the 
goddess. But don’t you think the bells round 
her neck a mighty improvement—eh, Master 
Schelling ?” 

“ Whose neck, sir ?—the lady's ?” 

“Quam ineptus es! No;—what lady wears bells 
on her neck? I mean the Flanders mare.’ 

“ Really, Mr Schloss,” said Sophia, “ I wish 
you would content yourself with one object of 
admiration at a time; or why don’t you marry 
your Flanders mare at once ?” 

“A good plan,” [said ; “you may settle a tonor 
two of hay on her by way of pin-emoney, and a join- 
ture of oats if she should happen to survive you,” 





‘ Good, 
mirible to see the seria miata jocis—lia, ha!” 

‘Something witty you've been saying, Mr 
Schloss,” cried Madame Gesner from the other 
end of the table; “let us hear it—you ure so 
very entertaining.” 

“ Only, madam, that Iam advised to pour oi! 
en the head of my Flanders mare, and carry her 
struggling over the threshold of my deor,” 

The company looked astonished at this declara- 


tion; and, though many of them had supposed, | 
from his dress and appearance, that he was not 
altogether in his senses, this speech convinced 


them he was absolutely insane, 


“ And are you going to do it, sir?” timidly 


inquired Mr Gesner. 


‘“ No, sir ; | propose to adhibit the nuptial veil | 
to an olject of more surpassing loveliness than 
even my Flandersmare., Henrich!” he added, in 
an under tone to me, “be at my domicilium when 
Phoebus has attained his zenith to-morrow, and | 
I will colloquize with you on matters of import- | 
In the meantime—O virgines puerique, 
and thou svle empress of the empyrean of my 
bosom, valetote et plaudite!” And with a theat- 


ance. 


rical strut he marched out of the room. 


| 
| 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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PHADDE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


[ prepared myself for the interview of the sue. 
ceeding day by an @arnest consultation with So. 
phia, and we did not despair of rendering the ad. 
dresses ofthe pedartauxiliary toourown happiness. 
On the morrow, I was at the residence of Mr 
Schloss punctually at noon, He was in high state, 
seated in his library, and dressed ina flowing robe, 
made as nearly as possible to resemble a Roman 
toga. Before him was a ponderous volume, in 
which he had been studying. He shut it up 
with a thundering noise as I entered, “ Welcome, 
QO dear head, to me !”—for you will observe that 
Petrus Schlossius was too much of a classie to 
speak plain German, but translated all the idioms 
of the ancients into his mother tongue. © Favour 
me with your tongue, while I a tale shall relate 
tu yeu with my mouth.” 
expectation of something extraordinery, after so 


I sate down big With 


| portentous an introduction ; and my friend pro. 
©] am obliged to you for the association, Mr | 





I admire your mirthfulness ; ‘tis ad- | 


ceeded :—“ To me, much cogitating, and many 
things revolving in my mind, one course of action 
only to a philosopher, a scholar, and, by the 
bounty of fortune, a gentleman, seems desirable, 
You know what passion round my precordia 
plays. But it behoves me to confess that my 
love derives greater encouragement from the 
mother of my Sophia, and her jather alsq, than 
from Sophia herself. And, by Hercules, I have 
no inclination to marry the progenitrix. What, 
then, to be done remains? By the gods, I swear 
to you—by the hands we have joined together— 
by all things that among any nation may be con. 


sidered sacred—I declare to you that I don't 


know what to do!’ Here he took snuff and 
blew his nose trumpet-loud, as if to summon cou- 
rage tu go on with his oration, ‘ But thee have 
! summoned to me, O young man beloved, to be 
the wlert messenger of my final resolve to the 
object of my affection,” 

‘‘T shall be happy to convey any wish of ycurs 
to Miss Gesner, sir.” 

«“T act my thanks to you. Herein have | 
transcribed what to me of these matters seemed 
fittest. On the answer to it depends whether 
breath shall continue to rule these limbs.” 

« How, sir?” I said, in unfeigned surprise, 
“what is your meaning ?” 

« Just and proper is it for a man, fighting for 
his country in the first ranks, to die: how 
much more becoming for a person, who, though 
I say it myself, is the Seneca of his country, t 
perish rather than endure an unreciprocated 
flame !” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, sir,” I said, “ consider 
what you say.” 

‘1 do—I shall open a vein, recline listlessiy 
_in my bath, and sooth the parting anima, with 
| a strain on What a pity itis I can't play of 
| the flute !” 
| © Why, sir 2?” 

“ Because it is related of several of the phi- 
losophers, that they died to the dulect strains © 
their own harmony. But, ha! I remember me 
in the days of ny puerility, before I had e0- 
dued the manly gown, I was accounted & pre 
cient on tie Israelitish lyre.” 














« Indeed ?—it is a difficult instrument.” 

«Oh, no ;—among the people, it is a Jew’s 
harp denominated. That will I agitate, dying. 
Go tell Sophia, that on her tongue the fate of 
Petrus Schlossius is suspended. May your mes- 
sage be happy and prosperous !” 

He waved me from his presence with great 
dignity, and I proceeded with his letter to the 
house of Sophia. We did not know exactly how 
to proceed in these circumstances, for we were 
hy no means sure that the silly fellow might not 
carry his absurd design into execution, and actu- 
ally commit suicide from a spirit of imitation. 
This, of course, never entered into our plans. 
His letter, which we carefully studied, was in the 
fy lowing terms :-— To the girl, fairest and most 
benevolent, Peter Schloss sendeth health. Fora 
period of time, O most captivating virgin, over 
me have thy chains been thrown. Thou know- 
est the extent of thy power and of my adoration. 
For thee was my last waistcoat bought and worn; 
for thee my mare bedecked with bells. All that 
1 do, all that I say—is done, is said, with a 
mindfulness of thee. But life is too short to be 
wasted in uncertain things. Death knocks with 
equal foot at the door of wise men as of fools. 
lf to thee it shall be pleasing to be my spouse 
—to thee I am for ever. If thou extinguisheast 
the torch I present to thee, Petrus Schlossius, as 
he has known how tv live, so he will shew to the 
world that to die he also knows, My fate is in 
the scales, Put thyself in one scale or into the 
other; for either furtune prepared I am.” 

“What does the silly old man mean to do ?’ 
inquired Sophia, with a laugh. 

‘Nay, Sophia,” said I, © I assure you it is no 
langhing business, I have no doubt the pedant 
means to put an end to himself.” 

“And so he shall. There could not have been 
anything more lucky. My mother is constantly 
pressing me to accept of so rich an offer; and 
now, I think, this opens a way to get quit of him 
for ever,” 

“How?” I said, starting back—‘are you 
cruel and selfish enough to” : 

“Marry Peter Schloss?” 

“No, no; but to let the poor wretch kill him- 
elf? I assure you it is by no means an idle 
threat. He told me the very manner of his 
death,” 

“Oh, leave ali that to me. I will go and give 
um my answer myself. My mother was just about 
tocall on him, and I will accompany her.” 

During the whole of their walk, Madame Ges- 
er Was very violent in her injunctions to her 
daughter not to throw away so good a settle- 
ment; and assured her, if she disobeyed her 
in this instance, she should repent of it to the 
end of her days, These threats were even per- 
‘evered in in the presence of Mr Schloss, But 
pone worthy was not less magnanimous than ab- 

= No, fair mother of a fairer daughter,” he 
exclaimed, ‘my mind is now determined. To- 


morrow the fame of Cato will be eclipsed in this 
eran city,” 


’ 
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‘““[ never heard of Cato,” replied Madame 
Gesner ; “so that his fame is not very great at 
Berlin.” 

‘ You shall hear of him ere Aurora rises from 
the bed of old Tithonus. And thou, O Gorgon. 
headed enchantress, how will your heart sink in 
sorrow when you read of my fate?” 

‘¢ What fate do you mean, MrSchloss?” asked 
Sophia. 

“ The fate, O virgin, of many of the great of 
other times. By the immortals, you have reduced 
me to the Jewish harp!” 

“I don't know what you mean by Jewish 
harps, and Catos, and Grorgon-heads,” said Ma- 
dame Gesner, getting into a passion with the 
illtstrious Peter; ‘but this I tell you—that, 
having asked my daughter of me in marriage, I 
am willing to bestow her upon you ; and, during 
your life, she never shall be wedded to another.” 

 Gratias /—and now, O superlative Sophia! 
I give you three slaps upon the face: you are 
free!” And saying this he went through the 
Roman ceremony of manumission, which con- 
sisted in certain thumps upon the cheek, and 
turning the liberated individual round and round, 
The temper of Madame Gesner could no longer 
stand this. She seized Sophia out of his hands, 
and said, ‘* What do you mean by such behaviour, 
you ridiculous old pedagogue? Come, Sophia, 
leave the ill-mannered clown to himself. He, 
perhaps, thinks you are one of his scholars ; and 
there is no saving what the booby may do. Slaps 
on the face, indeed !” 

‘‘ Have patience with him, mother,” said 
Sophia ; “ while he lives you have plighted your 
word that I shall never marry another.” 

* Plighted or not, you shan't marry him, if he 
were to die for it. Come along, I say.” 

‘ Foolish woman!” exclaimed Peter, with a 
look of infinite compassion, ‘ how you will of 
this repent-when irrevocable fate to me shall 
bring the extreme day—when, in succeeding 
vears, Athens the repentant shall fling flowers 
on the grave of the Berlinian Socrates !” 

It is of little use relating to you, gentlemen, 
the other rhapsodies of the rejected classic ; buat 
shortly after the termination of this interview, I 
had a summons to Peter's house. 

“It is statuted, O boy!” he said, as I 
entered ; “it is now to me left to visit Hades 
and the fleshless realms of Pluto.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Mr Schloss; you are surely not 
so foolish.” 

“ It is the part of wise men to throw away 
whatever is disagreeable. Life to me more vile 
than sea-weed is. To me hope formerly ex- 
isted that on Sophia my last look should be 
fixed—that her | should hold, dying, with de. 
ficient hand, But now—so me may Jupiter help! 
—I must play the Jew’s harp alone. Now, 
Henrich Schelling, be a friend—go, and hither 
to me send 4 notary who is expert in the 
composition of wills; and then bring unto me 
some deadly drug, call hither the insensate 
family of the Gesners, and, with fading breath, to 
thee will I consign my right and title to Sophia,” 
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“ T hope you will live, Mr Schloss, to marry 
Sophia yourself.” 

“ It is acted. I tell you Charon beckons to 
me. His bark is unmoored—the anchor lifted. 
Off! and, at the same time, bring me from the 
ironmonger’s the instrument I have mentioned.” 

In obedience to these commands, and in hopes 
that, besides the amusement of seeing a classical 
death, I should derive some advantage from the 
frolic to my own suit, I punctually executed his 
commissions, except that, in place of a deadly 
drug, I conveyed to him a very safe but strong 
dose of laudanum. In less than an hour, we 
were gathered round the couch where Peter had 
extended himself in the most graceful attitude 
he could assume. He seemed very much de- 
lighted with the attention we had shewn by such 
a speedy compliance with his wishes ; and the 
figure he cut and speeches he made were so 
ridiculous to Sophia and me, who were in the 
secret of his intention, that it almost reached 
the sublime. Madame Gesner was thunderstruck 
at the whole transaction, and her worthy spouse, 
of course, considered it his duty to be equally 
thunderstruck with his wife. 

‘“* Let the profane depart !” exclaimed the phi- 
losopher ; ‘“‘ my words are fit only for initiated 
ears. Madame Gesner, will you favour me by 
arranging my toga round me ; it is to be died by 
me.” 

“ Indeed !” replied the lady, “ what colour 
will you have it? For my part, I am very par- 
tial to green.” 

** My favourite colour,” said Mr Gesner. 

“You have mistaken my meaning ; | mean 
that I must die—expire—become extinct, de- 
funct, inanimate.” 

“ Why, sir, what’s the matter with you?” 

“‘ Sufficient that to leave this orb I am re- 
solved. But ere! put clouds upon my eyes, some- 
thing I will say. In the first place, I beg, Ma- 
dame Gesner, you will give your daughter Sophia 
to my friend, Henrich Schelling. He is rich 
enough for comfort ; and I have given him my 
other darling, my mare.” 

‘“* What can be the meaning of all this?” said 
Madame Gesner. 

‘‘ This the truth is: I am about to die, and I 
have disposed of all my possessions as will be 
found in this document. Do you consent to my 
demand? I tell you they chall be my heirs.” 

“Why, really, Mr Schloss, one doesn’t know 
what to say. At one time, you ask her for your- 
self ; at another, you give her a slap on the face ; 
at another, you ask her fur Henrich Schelling. 
‘Tis quite a puzzle.” . 

* It is indeed,” 
think so too.” 

“* Here, Henrich!” cried Peter, “ give me the 
draught. When once my firmness is seen, the 
hard heart of the female ancestor will relent.” 
He took the tumbler from my hand, and drank 
a good dose of opium without delay. 

“What have you done?” exclaimed Madame 
Gesner, in real alarm. ‘“ Wretched man, what 
is it you have done?” 


chimed in Mr Gesner; “ I 





“ Taken the fatal bowl! Few minutes to me 
remain. Do you consent ?” 

*« Consent! oh, yes, anything ; but for heaven's 
sake send for a doctor. Schelling, you will be 
tried for murder: you gave the bow],” 

‘‘ Hush, mother!” whispered Sophia—« be j, 
no alarm.” 

“To you, O Madam Gesner ! as a monnment 
and token of love, I have left my best ney 
velvet breeches and the stock of ferules I pos. 
sessed on giving up the didasculating art. To 
you, O Mr Gesner! I have left my essay on 
resignation, and a legacy of six thousand asses,” 

‘What the devil am I[ to do with such an 
army? I shall never find food for half of 
them! 

‘‘ By asses I mean pieces of money. And all 
my other property I leave to Henricn and Sophia 
Schelling, desiring them only to shew their gia- 
titude for this, by placing my bust among the 
images of their ancestors. I feel the poison now 
mounting to my brain—Henrich, the harp—ay 
my head upon the pillow—now—let me play 
‘ Frederick’s March’—twang, twango, twing!” 
And, after a few thumps on the instrument, he 
dropped into a profound sleep. I now hastened 
to explain to Madame and Mr Gesner the share [ 
had in this most ridiculous suicide, and made 
such good use of the favourable humour in which 
the incident had left them, that I obtained their 
consent to my immediate marriage with Sophia. 
By the time Peter had shaken off the effects of 
the narcotic, she was my wife ; but, as Peter, in 
spite of his absurdity, had shewn himeelf really 
and sincerely our friend, we determined to make 
his return to the upper world as agreeable to him 
as possible. We accordingly had the marriage- 
feast spread in the room where he still lay snor- 
ing; and, before the company we had invited 
should arrive, Sophia and I made a vigorous 
attempt to awake him. But this was a matter of 
more difficulty than we had anticipated. He 
turned and twisted in every possible variety of 
ludicrous attitudes ; but persevered most indomi- 
tably in keeping his eyes shut. At every pusb 
and pull I bestowed on him he answered by 4 
deeper grunt than before; and at last began 
muttering to himself—** Now the funeral obse- 
quies begin. My body is preparing for the pile: 
1 wonder if ’twill be painful.” Upon this hist, I 
held some burning paper close to his nose. “ Ha! 
the flames ascend ; so, now that the ceremonies 
are duly done, 1 defy thee, old Charon, to refuse 
me a passage in your cymba or skiff.” 

“ Arise, Peter Schloss!” | cried. 

« Who calls?” replied the defunct, without 
opening his eyes. “ Know, O Charon, that thou 
hast now to carry across this gloomy river, into 
the Elysian fields, the noble Petrus Schlossius, 
Berlinensis—a man who willingly resigned life 
and his Flanders mare to associate with Priscian, 
Salmasius, Quinctillian, Ovidius Naso, and the 
author of Stumpt’s Latin Grammar !” 

“ Come, open your eyes, Mr Schloss, 
Sophia—“ you'll find youareamong your friends. 

« How ?—what ?” exclaimed the 


” 


’ said 
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yawning, and looking round—“ where amI? Is 


this the Elysian grove? Pray tell me, O god- 


dess—for mortal thou canst not be—which is the 
way to the quarter of heaven inhabited by the 
classics ?”” 

« Don’t you know us, Mr Schloss? This is 
Henrich Schelling, and I am Sophia Gesner.” 

« Have you also died, my friends? Nay, that 
was too kind. You resolved to bear my ghost 
company into the shades, as Alexander sent some 
thousands to attend his friend Hephestion.” 


' 
j 
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| patience for an interview with Rhadamanthus ; 


and the lies he told about his adventures were at 
least equal to those of the illustrious Quixote on 
his return from the Cave of Montesinos. He 
was, at the same time, such a generous creature, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty we could 
prevail on him to resume the fortune he had 
conveyed to us. And at last we only half suc- 
ceeded ; for he has begged Sophia and me to 


_ occupy his house in the new town, and keep him 


«My dear sir,” I interrupted, ‘‘ you are dream- | 


ing. You have been sound asleep for the last 
twenty hours; and now, I am sure, must be 
hungry for your dinner, Get up! This is our 
wedding-day : for, by your kindness, we have 
obtained the consent of Sophia’s parents; and 
now she is my wife.” 


men, to reconcile Peter to the fact of his exist- 
ence. When at last we persuaded him that he 
was a still a denizen of the upper world, his joy 
knew no bounds. The sights he had seen in his 
visit to the Styx had somewhat cooled his im- 


from indulging in what he himself now calls his 
classical absurdities. We live very happily 
together. Peter still speaks as if he were trans- 


| lating Ovid or Livy, and indulges in the pleasing 


and innocent delusion that the power of convers- 
ing in the idioms of the ancients is cheaply pur- 
chased by the labours and studies of a whole life. 


| And now I think I have nothing more to tell 
It took us a long time, I assure you, gentle- | 


you, except that, after having made so candid a 
confession of my own adventures, I have a right 
to hear those of my friends: and, with that view, 
I propose that, immediately after our dinner to- 
morrow, Mr Phadde shall favour us with his 
story. 





LITERARY REMAINS OF HAZLITT.* 


POSTERITY WILL DO HIM JusTICE.——Bulwer’s Thoughts on the Genius of Hazlitt. 


Tue retribution foretold by Mr Bulwer is 
already in course of accomplishment: the jus- 
tice withheld begins to be yielded—the injury 
inficted, to be redressed ; too late, it may be, 
for the happiness of the victim, but not too 
late for his imperishable fame and the ad- 


vancement of that cause for which Hazlitt was | 


one of the noblest recent sufferers. 
for all in all, we consider Hazlitt as the most 
hardly-treated man of genius of modern times. 
Calumniated and maligned to the top of their 
bent by all tribes and denominations of the 


servile, and imperfectly understood by the mul- | 


titade, he did not in his lifetime enjoy even the 
small kindly services and active zeal of the 
literary coterie to which he was understood to 
belong. He was with them, but scarcely of 
them—a sectarian, attached personally to no 
sect. We question if they knew his full value, 
or felt that intellectual superiority to one and 
all of them which the world begins tardily to 
perceive. Something of this is, we think, per- 
reptible in the different ways in which Hazlitt 
sestimated by Mr Sergeant Talfourd and Mr 
Bulwer in the work before us. The remarks of 
both of these gentlemen upon the genius and 
character of Hazlitt, are acute, generous, and 
fall of Sympathy ; but with this marked differ- 
énce—that the tone of Mr Talfourd is uncon- 


Take him | 


understood a man, and of one who has suffered 
so much wrong, and that so recently, it was, 
perhaps, an advantage for the critic and the 
judge to stand without the immediate circle of 
private associations and broken or disitempered 
friendships. Beautifully, therefore, and touch- 
ingly as both of his distinguished critics have 
spoken of the iilustrious dead, our hearts bear tes- 
timony to the fact that Mr Bulwer speaks of him 
in that tone which is already the most conge- 
nial to popular feeling ; while Mr Talfourd can 
hardly get out of that charmed circle which 
connects Hazlitt with Charles Lamb, or with 
Coleridge and Southey, and in which he appeared 
a secondary. That Hazlitt, wanting some of 


their distinguishing faculties—the luxuriant im- 


agination of Coleridge, the quaint delicacy and 
subtle fineness of Lamb, and the more mechan- 
ical and home-spun, useful, or brilliant quali- 
ties of Southey—possessed a larger and loftier 
measure of mental power, together with what 
they all lacked—a concomitant strength of will, 
and a boldness and hardihood of temper, almost 
Miltonic—is, we think, too faintly recognised by 
the accomplished writer of the “ Thoughts upon 
the Intellectual Character of Hazlitt.” Yet, this 
premised, we know not what we would exchange 
for those “ Thoughts.” I¢ is not that Mr‘lalfourd 


_deals freely with the faults, and errors, and 


iously modified by certain preconceived opi- | 


nions connected with the individual; while Mr 
Bulwer is the exponent of Hazlitt only as he 
ap) 
o his life, In judging of so eminent and ill- 

* “Memoirs of Hazlitt, by his Sop.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders & Otley. ii 


pears in his writings and in the broad lines — 


infirmities of temper which beset Hazlitt, that 
we complain ;—here there was unfortunately 
ample verge, and it has been trod with cir- 
cumspection and delicacy ;—but that he does not 
seem to perceive the full extent and mighty grasp 
of those vigorous faculties in which Hazlitt’s fail- 


_ ings had their origin. Yet how much of eulo- 
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gium is conveyed in this one brief sentence, 
which could scarcely apply to any modern man 
save Hazlitt :—“* He had as passionate a desire 
for truth as others have for wealth, or power, 
or fame.” 

We are glad of the opportunity of speaking 
of a man of this rare character as we are per- 
suaded many already feel; for we have reason 
to know, that, even when appearances were the 
most unfavourable, Hazlitt possessed secret ad- 
mirers and worshippers—few in number, it might 
be, because they belonged to that class whose 
numbers never can al! at once be Jarge—but 
devout and fervid in their unmeasured admiration 
of one whose passion for truth was as strong as is 
that of ordinary great men for “ wealth, or power, 
or fame.” Still more do we rejoice at this partial 
resurrection of Hazlitt’s name and works; though 
we believe that, however limited may have been 
their sale, and whatever the evil pains bestowed 
to misrepresent, depreciate, and malign the 
books and their author, they are far more current 
in their spirit and influences among the youth of 
the country than is imagined. How was it 
possible that any eye in which smouldered a ray 
of the vision and the faculty divine, could have 
rested on those glowing and breathing words, in 
which “the wit only ministers to the wisdom,” 
and not have greedily drunk them in? As there 
is compensation in everything, many young and 
candid minds first, we believe, learned to know 
and value Hazlitt from the studied misrepre- 
sentations of his enemies, in whiose distorted 
pages they strangely met with extracts from 
writings held up as vulgar, poisonous, and per- 
nicious, which ill confirmed the testimony given. 
Into those rich and beautiful writings, we can- 
not at present enter. The world has obtained, 
for the first time, a memoir of Hazlitt; and, 
brief and unsatisfactory as it is in relation to the 
curiosity and interest which the life of such a 
man must beget, we are most grateful for it. 
Yet how much is it to be regretted that, while the 
conversation and letters of his friends and con. 
temporaries have been so faithfully treasured in 
affectionate memories, the remains of the first 
man of their society should be still scanty and 
meagre! In fillingthis lamentable blank, Mr Tal- 
fourd’s paper is, in every way, the most valuable 
portion of the work. We have understood that 
many of MHazlitt’s letters are in existence. 
Whatever may be their faults, it is a crime 
against mankind to hold them back ; and it is but 
a natural wish that they had been made available 
to his son, 

To this gentleman we owe the present volume. 
His coadjutors, as we have intimated, are Mr 
Sergeant Talfourd and Mr Edward Bulwer. 
The younger Hazlitt speaks of his illustrious 
father in the most becoming style, and with no 
paltry or dissembled modesty of the pride and 
reverence which he entertains for the genius and 
memory of him from whom it is “ hereditary rank 
to be descended.” 

Of this young gentleman we know nothing what- 
ever; but we only express what we are confident 





is a general sentiment, in saying that we do ho 
and trust that those who have the power, wi]] not 
want the desire of repaying to the son some part 
of the vast debt which the noblest interests of 
intellect and humanity owe to the father, 

We can recollect the time when the meannes, 
of his origin was one among many of the calum. 
nies heaped upon Hazlitt. Even in this poo; 
matter of the accident of birth, he was th. 
equal or superior of his “ ultra-crepidarian” trady. 
cers. There was a large transfusion of warm 
Irish blood in Hazlitt’s veins. His father was g 
native of Tipperary, and studied at the Univer. 
sity of Glasgow, under Adam Smith, for the Pres. 
byterian Church. The Rev. William Hazlitt 
appears early to have imbibed heretical or Ujj- 
tarian opinions; but he taught several Presy- 
terian congregations at different towns in Eny-. 
land and Ireland. Presbyterians and Unitarians 
seem to have been then confounded. His son 
William was born on the 10th April 1778, at 
Maidstone in Kent, where his father was for ten 
years pastor of the Presbyterian congregation. 
At Maidstone, the elder Hazlitt enjoyed, with 
that of other eminent men, the acquaintance of 
Dr Franklin; and at the close of the American 
war, he went to the United States with his family ; 
preached, and lectured, and published; and, 
finally, was chiefly instrumental in establishing 
the first Unitarian church at Boston, now the 
focus of Unitarianism. He ultimately settled at 
Wem in Shropshire, as pastor of a “ Presiiy- 
terian congregation,” which must have enter- 
tained Unitarian opinions, and which ought per- 
haps to be properly termed merely a Dissenting 
congregation. 

William Hazlitt was now nearly six years old, 
and attended a day-school in the village. The 
fireside of his father must have been ef itself a 
school of the best kind. Yet he, in after life, felt 
that there was narrow-mindedness and the leaven 
of a sectarian spirit within the circle in which 
he was educated. At ten years of age, we find 
him writing letters to his eldest brother, already 
established as a portrait-painter in London, which 
have all the simplicity of his period of life, with 
nothing of its puerility. We find nothing prece- 
cious---nothing of the prodigy—about little Haz- 
litt ; yet few youths between nine and ten could 
give so good an account of themselves as this— 

I want you to tell me whether you go to the Academy 
or not, and what pictures you intend for the exhibition. 
Tell the exhibitioners to finish the exhibition soon, that 
you may soon come and see us, You must send your 
picture to us directly. You want to know what I do. I 
am @ busybody, and do many silly things’; I drew eye 
and noses till about a fortnight ago. I have drawn a 
little boy since, a man’s face, and a little boy's front face, 
tuken from a bust. Next Monday, I shall begin to read 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and Eutropius. I shall like to 
know all the Latin and Greek I can. I want to learn 
how to measure the stars. I shall not, J suppose, paint 
the worse for knowing everything else. I began ' 
cypher a fortnight after Christmas, and shall go inw the 
Rule of Three next week, I can teach a boy of sixtee® 
already, who was ciphering eight months before me: is 
he not a great dunce? [| shall go through the whole 
ciphering book this summer, and then I am to leara 
Euclid. We go to school at nine every merning- Tare 
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hors begin with reading the Bible. Then I and two 
others shew Our exercises. We then read the Spesker.* 
Then we all set about our lessons, and those who are 
grst ready say first. At eleven, we write and cipher. In 
the afternoon, we stand for places at spelling, and I am 
almost always first. We also read, and doa great deal 
of business besides. I can say no more about the boys 
here; some are 80 sulky they won't play; others are 
uarrelsome, hecause they cannot learn and are fit only 
for fighting like stupid dogs and cats. [I can jump four 
yards at a running Jump and two at a standing jump. I 
intend to try you at this when you come down. We are 
not all well; for poor Peggy~ hasa great cold. You spelled 
Mr Vaughan’s name wrong, for you spelled it Vaughn. 
Write svon again. I wish [ could see all those paintings 
that you see, and that Peggy had a good prize. I don’t 
want youl old clothes. I shall go to dancing this month. 
This is all I can say. 
i am your affectionate brother, 
WiILLiaM Haziitrt, 

This juvenile epistle contains germs of the 
foture mind, Little Hazlitt could spell and jump, 
and cipher better than any of his fellows—and 
heknew it well. It was but too much his after lot 
to fall among those who were “ sulky and quar- 
relsome, because they were stupid.” A _ letter 
written from Liverpool to his father, when he 
was not out twelve years, would make a very 
respectable religious and moral essay from the 
pen of a young student. Even thus early, his 
observation of character was lively and shrewd. 

Saturday afternoon, J and George with Miss Avis, 
went toa Mrs Barton’s who appeared to be an unhos- 
pitable English prim “ Lady,” ifsuch she may be called. 
She asked us as if she were afraid we should accept it, if 
we would stay to tea. And, at the other English per- 
son’, for Tam sure she belongs to no other country than 
to Fugland, I got such a surfeit of their ceremonial un- 
eciality, that I could not help wishing myself in Ame- 


rica, IL had rather people would tell one to go out of 


the house than ask one to stay, and, at the same time, 
le trembling all over for fear one should take a slice of 
meat or a dish of tea with them. Such as_ these require 
an Horace or a Shakspeare to describe them. I have not 
vet learned the gamut perfectly, but I would have done 
itif Leonid. T spent a very agreeable day yesterday, as 
Lread 160 pages of Priestley, and heard two good ser- 
a + & » & Give my best love to 
mamma, and tell her I shall write to her next time, and 
hope she will write to me in answer to it. Give my 
respects to Mr and Miss Cottons, and to every other in- 
quirer, not forgetting Kynaston. I wish people made 
Alger paper. 

After [ had sealed up my last letter to you, George 
‘ked me if | were glad the Test Act was not repealed ? 
Itold him, No, Then he asked me why? And I told him 
because I thought that all tie people who are inhabitants 
* a country, of whatsoever sect or denomination, should 
ave the same rights with others, —But, says he, then 
“ey would try to get their religion established, or some- 
thing to that purpose,— Well, what if it should be so ?— 
He sald that the Church religion was an old one.—Well, 
“id 1, Popery is older than that.—But then, said he, the 
Church religion is better than Popery.—And the Presby- 
Tian is better than that, said I. 1 told him f thought 
0 for certains reasons, not because I went to chapel. 

I hus early was the future sturdy opposer of 
irivilege and intolerance revealed in the child. 
That Hazlitt’s boyhood was spent under happy 
influences, js very apparent ; but, in confirmation 
of this, we may cite a passage from his father’s 
“aswer to the above letter, 


. Enfield’s Speaker, we presume —F. 7. M. 
+ His attached and most excellent sister, who, with my 


trandmother and my uncle John, still survive.— Note 
°y Editor. 
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“My Dear WILLIAM, 

. . : . Your brother eid that 
your letter to him was very lony. very clever, and very 
entertaining. On Wednesday evening. we hid sorr letrer, 
which was finished on the preceding Mondty. The plety 
displaved in the first part of it was a great refreshment 
to me; continue to cherish those thoughts which then 
occupied your inind. Continue to be virtuous, and you 
wil! finally be that happy being whom you describe; and, 
to this purpose, you have nothing more to do than to pur- 
sue that condact which will always yield you the highest 
pleasures even in this present life. But he who once 
gives way to any known vice, in the very instant hazards 
his total depravity and total ruin. You must, therefore, 
fixedly resolve never, through any possible motives, to do 
anything which you believe to be wrong. Thiae will be 
only resolving never to be miserable; and this I re- 
joicingly expect will be the unwavering resolution of my 
William. Your convers tion upon the Test Act did you 
honour. If weon ly think just'y, we shall abcays eas'ly 


ful all the alvoeates of tyranny. The inhospitable ladies 


whom you mention, were perhaps treated by you with 
too great severity. We know not how prople may be 
circumstanced at a particular moment, whose disposition 
is generally friendly. They may then happen to pass 
under a cloud which unfits them for social intercourse. 
We must see them more than once or twice to be able to 
form a tolerable judgment of their characters, 

Such were the lessons which the excellent, un- 
worldly man, of whom his son ever spoke with 
the highest reverence and respect, early inculcat- 
ed. Acting upon his maxim of thinking justly, 
his son made shipwreck of worldly prosperity, 
and won that rich inheritance of fame whose 
first-fruits are now slowly gathering in, 

During his residence in Liverpool, Hazlitt 
acquired some knowledge of French and music. 
Nobler lessons had been earlier imbibed. His 
affectionate biographer says:— 

From early boyhood, my father had had impressed upon 
him the great principles of moral and political truth ; and 
his wiliing mind received the fine lesson which taught 
him to sympathize in the sufferings, and to labour to the 
utmost in asserting the rights of his fellow-creatures. 
One of the authors most carefully studied by him was 
Dr Priestley ; and it was the outrages offered at Birming- 
ham to that great and good man by an ignorant and mis- 
led multitude that occasioned my father’s first literary 
production. 

This “ Vindication,” published ina letter in the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, when its author was only 
thirteen, isin every way a remarkable production 
—from its cause and from its sentiments. This 
first flinging down the gauntlet was provoked. 
Priestly had been attacked in the newspaper, 
probably by a clergyman. The ‘ Vindication” 
contains the germ of Hazlitt’s mental character, 
and reads as if coming events had already cast 
their shadows before him, 

“ One of your late correspondents, under the s ,nature 
of OTSELS, seems desirous of having Dr Priestley in 
chains, and, indeed, would not pe: haps (from the gentle- 
man’s seemingly charitable disposition) be greatly averse 
to seeing him in the flames also. ‘This is the Christian! 

‘ This the mild spirit its great Master taught! Ah! 
Christianity, how art thou debased! 2. . . . 

* The Doctor himself has said, in his letter to the in- 
habitants of Birmingham, * that, if they destroyed him, 
ten others would arise, as able or abler than himself, and 
siand forth immediately to defend his principles; aud 
that, were these destroyed, an hundred would aj pear; 


for the God of truth will not suffer his cause to lie 
defenceless.’ 


“ This letter of the Doctor's, also, though it throughout 
breathes the pure and genuine spirit of Christianity, is, 
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by another of your correspondents, charged with sedition 
and heresy; but, indeed, if such sentiments as those 
which it contains be sedition and heresy, sedition and 
heresy would be an honour ; for all their sedition is that 
fortitude that becomes the dignity of man and the charac- 
ter of Christian; and their heresy, Christianity: the 
whole letter, indeed, far from being seditious, is peaceable 
and charitable; and far from being heretical—that is, in 
the usual acceptance of the word—furnishing proofs of 
that resignation so worthy of himself. And to be sen- 
sible of this, "tis only necessary that any one, laying 
aside prejudice, read the letter itself with candour. 
What, or who, then, is free from the calumniating pen of 
malice—malice concealed, perhaps, under the specious 
disguise of religion and a love of truth 2 

* Religious persecution is the bane of all religion ; and 
the friends of persecution are the worst enemies religion 
has; and of all persecutions, that of calumny isthe most 
intolerable. Any other kind of persecution can affect our 
outward circumstances only, our properties, our lives; 
but this may affect our characters for ever.” 


These remarks might seem trite, save for their 
remarkable coincidence with the future opinions 
and fortunes of the writer. We must forbear 
the youth’s concluding prophecy, which became 
as applicable to himself as to the subject of 
his generous sympathy. 

Hazlitt’s father had a strong desire to see his 
son a Dissenting minister. But to this destina- 
tion he had an invincible repugnance. He 
was, however, entered at the Unitarian college 
at Hackney ; where philosophy, which already 
possessed his love, gained more of his attention 
than theology. He relished Greek transla- 
tions better than college themes; and wrote 
freely from the promptings of his own mind, 
when he could not drag out one sentence upon the 
formal subject assigned by his tutors. He was 
now fifteen, and wrote essays “On Laws” and on 
the “Political State of Man.” His father, 
though deeply grieved at the distaste which Haz- 
litt shewed for the Dissenting Church, yielded 
to his desire, and he left college ; and, probably 
as the easiest means of acquiring a profession 
which might leave him leisure for other pur- 
suits, he became a painter. In one of tlie finest 
passages of his work entitled “ Table-Talk,” 
he refers to his pictures and his success as an 
artist. Fortunately for mankind, he deemed 
himself not capable of high excellence in art ; 
while impartial, though, we admit, much less 
skilful observers, thought otherwise. 


His success in the prosecution of this design was con- 
sidered by all but himself as decided. In his own severe 
judgment, however, he stood condemned ; his eye was 
so correct, and his feeling of what a picture should be 
was 80 intense and exalted, that he looked with dissatis- 
faction on everything he did; and many a masterly sketch, 
both at this and at a later period of his life, was cut into 
pieces and thrown into the fire—drawings of great power, 
which greater self-confidence and the labour of a few 
days would have rendered bright and perfect works : and, 
even as they were, I will venture to say, many of the 
artiste of the day would justly have been proud of 
them. 

In the intervals of painting my father prosecuted his 
study of the great metaphysical writers ; and it was at the 
age of eighteen that he began the first rough sketch of 
his “ Principles of Human Action.” 


Among the few remaining specimens of Haz- 
litt’s proficiency in art, there is a portrait of his 
friend, Charles Lamb, which we are here informed 
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is to grace Mr Sergeant Talfourd’s forthcoming 
“Life” of that “beloved man.” Hazlitt’s fines 
pictures were traced in words ; yet we cannot re. 
sist the temptation of his fond retrospection of 
his attempts in an art in which it is no paradox 
to assert that he probably failed because he tog 
early perceived all its mastery. 

“ The first head I ever tried to paint was an old woman 
with the upper part of the face shaded by her bonne: - 
and I certainly laboured it with great perseverance, Jt 
took me numberless sittings to do it. I have it by me 
still, and sometimes look at it with surprise, te think how 
much pains were thrown away to little purpose—yet nor 
altogether in vain, if it taught me to see good in every 
thing, and to know that there is nothing vulgar jn 
nature seen with the eye of science er of true art.” And 
the other is thus adverted to—“ One of my attempts wag 
a picture of my father, who was then in a green old age, 
with strong marked features, and scarred with the smail. 
pox. J drew it with a broad light crossing the face. 
looking down, with spectacles on, reading. The book 
was Shaftesbury's ‘* Characteristics,” in a fine old bind. 
ing, with Gribelin’s etchings. My father would as lieve 
it had been any other book ; but for him to read was to 
be content—was “riches fineless.”” The sketch promised 
well ; and I set to work to finish it, determined to spare 
no time nor pains. My father was willing to sit as loug 
as I pleased ; for there is a natural desire in the mind of 
man to sit for one’s picture, to be the object of continued 
attention, to have one’s likeness multiplied ; and, besides 
his satisfaction in the picture, he had some pridé in the 
artist, though he would rather [ should have written a 
sermon than have painted like Rembrandt or like 
Raphael !” 

During the short peace of Amiens, Hazlitt 
went to Paris to study the masterpieces of art 
plundered from the galleries of Italy to enrich 
the walls of the Louvre. The rich fruits of that 
visit must be familiar to all who are conversant 
with Hazlitt’s writings. It was at this time 
that the infatuation for Napoleon commenced, 
of which Mr Talfourd has spoken with so mueh 
truth and discrimination. This was the first 
infatuation which took possession of Hazlitt’s 
susceptible mind, and the only one which main- 
tained complete mastery to the end. His 
admiration of Buonaparte was a supcrstition— 
a blind passion—an enduring illusion, whieh 
veiled every deformity of its object ; and which, 
probably, as in cases of similar madness or fasel- 
nation, nothing could have dissipated save per- 
sonal intimacy. This is the unfailing test and 
cure of all those baseless forms of idol-worship 
into which men of ardent minds and lively fancy 
are often so strangely hurried. 

Some years previous to his visit to Paris, and 
when Hazlitt was about nineteen or twenty 
years of age, an event occurred which strongly 
influenced his mind, and, probably, his future 
fortunes. This circumstance he has himself 
related, ina beautiful paper entitled “ My First 
Acquaintance with Poets.” In this Magazine, Mr 
De Quincey’s first acquaintance with Coleridge 
and Wordsworth has been related by himself. 
This, by Hazlitt, makes an appropriate pendant 
to that striking picture :— 

-f. ; bites i at Wem, in 
My father was a Dissenting minister, 
Shropshire ; and in the year 1798 (the figares that ae. 
pose that date are to me like the “ dreaded name of rd 
mogorgon”) Mr Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, 
succeed Mr Rowe in the spiritual charge of @ ene 
ian congregation there, He did not come till late 
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the Saturday afternoon before he was to preach; and 
Mr Rowe, who himself went down to the coach ina 
state of anxiety and expectation, to look for the arrival 
of his successor, could find no one at all answering the 
description, but a round-faced man, in ashort black coat, 
(like a shooting jacket,) which hardly seemed to have 
heen made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a 

t rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr Rowe had 
scarce returned to give an account of his disappoint- 
ment, When the round-faced man in black entered, and 
dissipated all doubts on the subject by beginning to 
talk. He did not cease while he stayed ; nor has he 
since, that I know of. He held the good town of Shrews- 
bury in delightful suspeuse for three weeks that he re- 
mained there, ‘‘ fluttering the proud Salopians, like an 
eagle in a dovecote;” and the Welsh mountains, that 
skirt the horizon with their tempestuous confusion, agree 
to have heard no such mystic sounds since the days of 

« High-born Hoel’s harp or soft Liewellyn’s lay!” 

As we passed along between Wem and Shrewsbury, and 
| eved their blue tops seen through the wintry branches, 
or the red rustling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees by the 
road side, a sound was in my ears as of a Siren’s song ; 
[ was stunned, startled with it, as from deep sleep ; but 
I had no notion then that I should ever be able to ex- 
press my admiration to others in motley imagery or 
quaint allusion, till the light of his genius shone into 
my soul, like the sun's rays glittering tn the pud les of 
the rvad, I was at that time dumb, inarticulate, help- 
less, like a worm by the way-side, crushed, bleeding, 
lifeless ; but now, bursting from the deadly bands that 


** Bound them, 
** With Styx nine times round them,” 


my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand 
their plumes, catch the golden light of other vears. My 
soul has indeed remained in its original bondage, dark, 
obscure, with longings infinite and unsatisfied ; my heart, 
shut up in the prison-house of this rude clay, has never 
foond, nor will it ever find, a heart to speak to; but 
that my understanding also did not remain dumb and 
brutish, or at length found a language to express itself, 
I owe to Coleridge. But this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was 
in the habit of exchanging visits with Mr Rowe, and 
with Mr Jenkins of Whitchurch, (nine miles farther on, ) 
according to the custom of Dissenting ministers in each 
other’s neighbourhood. A line of communication is 
thus established, by which the flame of civil and 
religious liberty is kept alive, and nourishes its smoul- 
dering fire unquenchable, like the fires in the Aga- 
memnon of Avschylus, placed at different stations, 
that waited for ten long years to announce with their 
blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy. Coleridge had 
agreed to come over and see my father, according to the 
courtesy of the country, as Mr Rowe’s probable succes- 
sor; but, in the meantime, I had gone to hear him 
preach, the Sunday after his arrival. A poet and a phi- 
loopher getting up intoa Unitarian pulpit to preach the 
gospel, was a romance in these degenerate days, a sort 
of revival of the primitive spirit of Christianity, which 
Was not to be resisted. 

It was in January 1798, that I rose one morning be- 
fore daylight, to walk ten miles in the mud, to hear 
this celebrated person preach. Never, the longest day I 
have to live, shall I have such another walk as this cold, 
raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the year 1798.— 
ly a des impressions que ni le tems ni les circonstances 
peuvent effucer. Dusse-je vivre des siécles entiers, le 
dur tems de ma jeunesse ne pevt renaitre pour moi, 
a s'effacer jamais dans mamémoire. When I got there, 
the organ was playing the 100th psalm, and when it was 
done, Mr Coleridge rose and gave out his text, “‘ And 

went up into the mountain to pray, HIMSELF ALONE.” 
As he gave out this text, his voice “ rose like a steam of 
neh distilled perfumes ;”’ and when he came to the two 
last words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, 
# seemed to me, who was then young, as if the sounds 
tad echoed from the bottom of the human heart, and as 

that prayer might have floated in solemn silence 
through the universe. The idea of St John came into 
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my mind, “ of one crying in the wilderness, who 
had his loins girt about, and whose food was locusts 
and wild honey.” The preacher then launched into 
his subject, like an eagle dallying with the wind. The 
sermon was upon and war; upon church and 
state—not their alliance, but their separation; on the 
spirit of the world and the spirit of Christianity—not as 
the same, but as opposed to one another. He talked 
of those who had “ inseribed the cross of Christ on 
banners dripping with human gore.’’ He made a poet~ 
ical and pastoral excursion—and, to shew the fatal 
effects of war, drew a striking contrast between the 
simple shepherd boy, driving his team afield, or sitting 
under the hawthorn, piping to his flock ‘‘ as though 
he should never be old,” and the same poor country- 
lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, made 
drunk at an alehouse, turned into a wretched drummer- 
bdy, with his hair sticking on end with powder and 
pomatum, a long cue at his back, and tricked out in 


the loathsome finery of the profession of blood. 
** Such were the notes our once loved poet sung.” 


And for myself, | ceuld not have been more delighted if 
I had heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and Phi- 
losophy had met together, Truth and Genius had em. 
braced, under the eye and with the sanction of Religion. 
This was even beyond my hopes. [ returned home well 
i a a a ee er ee ee er 

On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker 
came. [I was called down into the room where he was, 
and went half-hoping, half-afraid. He received me very 
graciously, and I listened for a long time without utters 
ing a word. I did not suffer in his opinion by my silence. 
‘For those two hours,” he afterwards was pleased to 
say, ‘* he was conversing with William Hazlitt’s fore. 
head!” His appearance was different from what I had 
anticipated from seeing him before. At a distance, and 
in the dim light of the chapel, there was, to me, a strange 
wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I thought 
him pitted with the small-pox. His complexion was, at 
that time, clear, and even bright— 

‘* As are the children of yon azure sheen.” 

His forehead was broad and high, light, as if built of 
ivory, with large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling 
beneath them, like a sea with darkened lustre. “ A cer. 
tain tender bloom his face o’erspread,” a purple tinge as 
we see it in the palethoughtful complexions of the Spanish 
portrait-painters, Murillo and Velasquez. His mouth 
was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent; his chin good. 
humoured and round; but his nose, the rudder of the 
face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing— 
like what he has done. It might seem that the genius of 
his face, as from a height, surveyed and projected him 
(with sufficient capacity and huge aspiration) into the 
world unknown of thought and imagination, with no- 
thing to support or guide his veering purpose; as if Colum. 
bus had launched his adventurous course for the New 
World in a shallop, without oars or compass. So, at 
least, I comment on it after the event. Coleridge, in his 
person, was rather above the common size, inclining to the 
corpulent, or, like Lord Hamlet, “ somewhat fat and 
pursy.”’ His hair (now, alas! grey) was then black and 
glussy as the raven's, and fell in smooth masses over his 
forehead. This long pendulous hair is peculiar to en. 
thusiasts, to those whose minds tend heavenward ; and is 
traditionally inseparable (though of a different colour) 
from the pictures of Christ. It ought to belong, asa 
character, to all who preach Christ Cruc'filed—and Cole. 
ridge was, at that time, one of those! 

Hazlitt here introduces a sketch of his father, 
and contrasts the host andthe guest. The life of 
the former was, like that of Coleridge, a dream ; 
but “a dream of infinity and eternity ; of death, 
the resurrection, and a judgment to come.” 

No two individuals were ever more unlike. A poet 
was, to my father, a sort of nondescript; yet, whatever 
added grace to the Unitarian cause was to him welcome. 
He could hardly have been more surprised or pleased, if 
our visiter had worn wings. Indeed, his thoughts had 
wings; and, as the silken sounds rustled round our little 
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wainscoted parlour, my father threw back his spectacles 
over his forehead, his white hairs mixing with its san- 
guine hue; and a smile of delight beamed across his 
rugged cordial face, to think that Truth had found a 
new ally in Fancy! Besides, Coleridge seemed to take 
considerable notice of me, and that of itself was enough. 
He talked very familiarly, but agreeably, and glanced 
over a variety of subjects. At dinner-time, he grew 
more animated ; and dilated, in a very edifying manner, 
on Mary Wolstonecraft and Mackintosh. The last. he 
said, he considered (on my father’s speaking of his‘ Vin- 
dicie Gallicw” as a capital performance) as a clever 
scholastic man—a master of the topice—or as the ready 
warehouseman of letters, who knew exactly where to 
lay his hand on what he wanted, though the goods were 
not his own. He thought him no match for Burke, 
either in style or matter. Burke was a metaphysician, 
Mackintosh a mere logician. Burke was an orator (al- 
most a poet) who reasoned in figures, because he had an 
eve for nature. Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a 
rhetorician, who had only an eye to commonplaces. On 
this, I ventured to say that I had always entertained a 
great opinion of Burke, and that (as far as [ could find) 
the speaking of him with contempt might be made the 
test of a vulgar democratical mind. This was the first 
observation I ever made to Coleridge, and he said it was 
a very just and striking one. I remember the leg of 
Welsh mutton and the turnips on the table that day, had 
the finest flavour imaginable, Coleridge added that 
Mackintosh and Tom Wedgwood (of whom, however, he 
spoke highly) had expressed a very indifferent opinion of 
his friend, Mr Wordswerth, on which he remarked to 
tuem—* He strides on so far before you, that he dwindles 
in the distance !"’ Godwin had once boasted to him of 
having carried on an argument with Mackintosh for three 
hours with dubious success. Coleridge told him—“If 
there had been a man of genius in the room, he would 
hove settled the question in five minutes.” He asked me 
if | had ever seen Mary Wolstonecraft; and T said I had 
ouce for a few moments, and that she seemed to me to 
turn off Godwin’s objections to something she advanced 
with quite a playful, easy air. He rephed, that “ this 
was only one instance of the ascendancy which people of 
imagination exercised over those of mere intellect.” He 
did not rate Godwin very high ; (this was caprice or pre- 
judice, real or affected 3) but he had a great idea of Mrs 
Wolstonecraft’s powers of conversation; none at all of 
her talent fur book-making. We talked a little about 
lloleroft. He had been asked if he was not much struck 
with him ; and he said he thought himself more in dan. 
ger of being struck /y him. I complained that he wou!d 
not let me get on at all; for he required a definition of 
every the commonest word, exclaiming, ‘* What do you 
mean by a sensation, sir? What do you mean by an 
idea 2?”* This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing the road 
to truth: it was setting up a turnpike-gate at every step 
we took, I forget a great number of things, many more 
than I remember; but the day passed off pleasantly, and 
the next morning Mr Coleridge was to return to Shrews- 
bury. When I came down to breakfast, I found that he 
had just received a letter from his friend, T. Wedgwood, 
making him an offer of £150 a-year, if he chose to wave 
his present pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the 
study of poetry and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to 
make up his mind to close with this proposal, in the act 
of tying on one of his shoes. [t threw an additional 
damp on his departure, It took the wayward enthusiast 
quite from us, to cast him into Deva's winding vales, or 
by the shores of old romance. Instead of living at ten 
miles’ distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting con- 
gregation at Shrewsbury, he was henceforth to inhabit 
the Hill of Parnassus, to be a shepherd on the Delectable 
Mountains. Alas! [ knew not the way thither, and 
felt very little gratitude for Mr Wedgwood's bounty. I 
was presently relieved from this dilemma ; for Mr Cole- 
ridge, asking for a pen and ink, and going to a table to 
writesomething ona bit of card, advanced towards me with 
undulating step, and. giving me the precious document, 
said that that was his address, Mr Coleridge, Nether- 
Stowey, Somersetshire ; and that he should be glad to see 





me there in a few weets’ time, and, if I chose, wong 
come half way to meet me. [ was not less surprised thay 
the shepherd boy, (this simile is to be found in Cassandra ) 
when he sees a thunderbolt fall clese at his feet, 1 
stammered out my acknowledgments and acceptance of 
this offer (I thought Mr Wedgwood's annuity 4 trifle to 
. it) as well as I could; and, this mighty business being 
settled, the poet-preacher took leave, and I accompanied 
him six miles on the road. It was a fine morning in the 
middle of winter, and he talked the whole Way. The 
scholar in Chaucer is described as going . 
———** Sounding on his way.” 
So Coleridge went on his. 

The renewal of this delicious intercourse: the 
solitary journey of Hazlitt, with its charming 
incidents, or rather reminiscences ; and all that 
came of it, we must leave to the reader. Cole. 
ridge went to Germany. Other links of that 
brilliant chain are thus slightly and yet pointedly 
introduced :— ' 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which 
period he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest jg 
Germany ; and his return was cometary, meteorous, 
unlike his setting out. It was not till some time after 
that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. The las: 
always appears to me (as I first saw him) with a com. 
monplace book under his arm, and the first with a 
hon-met in his mouth. It was at Godwin’s that I met 
him with Holeroft and Coleridge, where they were dis- 
puting fiercely which was the best— !/an ays he was, Or 
man ashe istole. ‘ Give me,” says Lamb, “ man as 
he is not to be.’ This saying was the beginning of a 
friendship between us, which I believe still continues, 

It did continue to the close of Hazlitt’s life; 
but not without interruption, That he was able 
io preserve the friendship of this simple-minded 
and high-souled man, of child-like simplicity 
and the subtlest wit, we consider the crowning 
triumph of Hazlitt’s social existence; as it was re. 
tained in spite of the way wardnessand spleen bred 
and fostered by the evil chances and incidents of 
his life. That Lamb clung to him, and did him 
proud justice, is proved in the following letter, 
addressed to Southey; who, we hope, understoed 
all its beauty, and felt its truth and gener- 
ositv. Young Hazlitt thus introduces it :— 

The friendship of Lamb and my father was once 
interrupted by some wilful fancy on the part of the 
latter. At this time, Southey happened to pay 4 
compliment to Lamb at the expense of some of his 
companions, my father among them. The faithful 
and unswerving heart of the other, forsaking not, al- 
though forsaken, refused a compliment at such a price, 
and sent it back to the giver. The tribute to my father 
which he at the same time paid, may stand for ever as 
one of the proudest and truest evidences of the writer's 
heart and intellect. It brought back at once the re- 
pentant offender to the arms of his friend, and nothing 

again separated them till death came. It is as follows : 
* * * * From the other gentleman J neither 
expect nor desire (as he is well assured) any such con- 
cessions as L— H— made to C—. What hath soured 
him, and made him suspect his friends of infidelity to- 
wards him,when there was no such matter, I know not. 
I stood weil with him for fifteen years, (the proudest of 
my life,) and have ever spoke my full mind of him to some 
to whom his panegyrie must naturally be least tasteful. 
I never in thought swerved from him; I never be- 
trayed him; I never slackened in my admiration of him; 
I was the same to him (neither better nor worse) 
though he could not see it, as in the days when he 
thought fit to trust me. At this instant he may be 
preparing for me some compliment above my deserts, 
as he has sprinkled many such among his admirable 
hooks, for which I rest his debtor; or, for anything 
| know or can guess to the contrary, he may be about 
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read a lecture on my weaknesses. He is welcome to 
them, (a8 he was to my humble hearth,) if they ean 
divert a spleen or ventilate a fit of sullenness. I wish 
he would not quarrel with the world at the rate he does ; 
put the reconciliation must be effected by himself, and 
| despair of living to see that day. But—protesting 

mst much that he has written, and some things 
which he chooses to do; judging him by his conversa- 
tions Which I enjoyed so long and relished so deeply, 
or by his books, in those places where no clouding 
assion intervenes—I should belie my own conscience, 
if 1 said less than that I think W. H. to be, in his 
natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest 
spirits breathing. So far from being ashamed of that 
intimacy Which was betwixt us, it is my boast that I 
was able for so many years to have preserved it entire ; 


b ] 


and I think I shall go to my grave without finding, or 
expecting to find, such another companion. But I 
forget my manners. You will pardon me, Sir,—lI re- 
turn to the correspondence,” 


Next to being thewriterof this letter, one would 
wish to be the subject of it. No nobler record 
is to be found of the friendship of men of 
letters. 

After returning from Paris, where he had 
copied several pictures, and studied many, Haz- 
litt commenced business, and made a professional 
tour, as a portrait-painter, obtaining sitters 
and admirers. But the critic of the Fine Arts 
could not satisfy his ownmind. His best efforts 
fell far below his exalted standard of excellence ; 
and his aspiring spirit would not rest content 
in mediocrity. In the autumn of 1807, he came 
to London, and found a temporary home in the 
house of his brother, resolving at last to sub- 
stitute the pen for the pencil. In the course of 
the next four years, he published several works, 
which, very probably, found more admirers than 
purchasers, Among his literary jobs, was a work 
which should not be lost sight of—an abridgment 
of “ Tucker's Light of Nature ;” in which the 
spirit of the seven large volumes are felicitously 
condensed into one, in which is preserved en- 
tire all the singular turns of thought and striking 
illustrations of the original, 

He was one of the many answerers of the popu. 
lation theories of Malthus ; of whom, by the way, 
hone-manure, oil-cake, draining, and steam power, 
have been the most triumphant confuters, by 
bringing the subject to the touchstone of experi- 
ment, In 1806, Hazlitt married Miss Stodart, the 
sister of a gentleman then wellknown as connected 
with the ministerial newspaper press, and now 
Chief Justice of Malta. Hesettled in Wiltshire upon 
his marriage, and spent several years in retire- 
ment, engaged in literary pursuits, and compila- 
ions for the publishers. Several children were 
born to him, of whom the author of this biogra- 
phical sketch is the sole survivor. The others 
died in infaney. In the unhappy differences 
which arose between Hazlitt and his wife, it is 
hot easy for strangers to judge; but there is no 
reason to believe him wholly blameless. His 
judgment of the sex was severe, if not uncandid ; 
and his experiences were, in all probability, 
fuch as tended to produce this illiberality. In 
an essay “On the Conduct of Life,” addressed, in 
all Probability, to his son, along with many pro. 
found and practical, and some trite and common- 
place remarks and maxims, he gives place to 
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more lengthened admonitions upon the subject 
of warriage than was required; and to a tirade 
againat women, which must have arisen from a 
root of bitterness seated deep in his own bosom, 
In one place, he quotes the ever memorable and 
painful words of Coleridge, in bewailing the 
failure of his own domestic happiness, Here he 
Says, in his own person :— 

A spider, the meanest creature that crawls or lives, 


has its mate or fellow; but a scholar has no mate or fel- 
low. For myself I had courted thought, I had felt pain, 


_ and Love turned away his face from me. I have gazed 


along the silent air for that smile which had lured me to 
my doom. Ino more heard those accents which would 
have burst upon me like a voice from heaven. I loathed 
the light that shone on my disgrace, Hours, days, years, 
passed away, and only turned false hope to fixed despair, 
And, as my frail bark sails down the stream of time, the 
God of Love stands on the shore; and, as I stretch out my 
hands to him in vain, claps his wings, and mocks me as 
I pass ! 

From Wiltshire, Hazlitt, in 1811, removed to 
London, from which time he wrote political and 
theatrical criticisms for the leading newspapers, 
delivered his lectures, and composed his princi- 
pal works. Of one course of those lectures his 
son gives this account :— 

ITis success as a lecturer on a former oceasion in- 
duced him, in the year 1818, to undertake a series of 
lectures on the Comic Writers, and the Poets of Eng- 
land, and on the Dramatie Literature of the age of 
Elizabeth. These he delivered at the Surrey Inti- 
tution, and they were all subsequently published in 
single volumes, under their respective titles, Upon 
these delightful topics the lecturer is acknowledged by 
many, who were not influenced (as T undoubtedly may 
be) by feelings of partiality and affection, to have des- 
canted in a spirit worthy of association with those 
glorious themes; bringing forward many features of 
interest in our poetry and dramatic literature, and 
opening up original views and novel speculations on 
subjects that appeared exhansted. His delivery of the 
selected passages is pronounced to have been eminently 
calculated to communicate to his hearers the enthu- 
siasma by which, upon such subjects, he was invariably 
animated. My father’s next published work was the 
‘** Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays.” 

But the only satisfactory account of his power 
and tact as a lecturer is found in Mr Talfourd’s 
“ Thoughts.” It is exceedingly characteristic of 
the man. 

Mr Hazlitt delivered three courses of Lectures at the 
Surrey institution, to the matter of which we have 
repeatedly alluded-on The English Poets; on The 
English Comic Write: s, and on The Ageof Elizabeth 
before audiences with whom he had but “‘ an imperfect 
sympathy."’ They consisted chiefly of Dissenters, who 
agreed with him in his hatred of Lord Castlereagh, but 
who “ loved no plays; of Quakers, who approved 
him as the opponent of Slavery and Capital Punish. 
ment, but who ** heard no music;"’ of citizens, devoted 
to the main chance, who had a hankering after “ the 
improvement of the mind,” but to whom his favourite 
doctrine of its natural disinterestedness was a riddle ; 
of a few enemies, who came to sneer ; and a few friends, 
who were eager to learn and toadmire. The compara. 
tive insensibility of the bulk of his audience to his 
finest passages, sulmetimes provoked him to awaken 
their attention by points which broke the train of his 
discourse, after which he could make himself amends 
by some abrupt paradox which might set their prejudices 
on edge, and make them fancy they were shoc He 
startled many of them at the onset, by observing, that, 
since Jacob’s Dream, “ the heavens Teo gone further 
off and become astronomical”’—a fine extravagance, 


which the ladies and gentlemen who had grown astro. 
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nomical themselves under the preceding lecturer, felt 
called on to resent as an attack on their severer 
studies). When he read a well-known extract from 
Cowper, comparing a poor cottager with Voltaire, 
and had pronounced the line 

“* A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew,” 


they broke into a joyous shout of self-gratulation that 
they were so much wiser than a wicked Frenchman. 
When he passed by Mrs Hannah More with observing, 
that “ she had written a great deal which he had never 
read,” a voice gave expression to the general commisera- 
tion and surprise, by ealling out, “* More pity for you ” 
They were confounded at his reading with more emphasis, 
perhaps, than discretion, Gay's epigrammatic lines on 
Sir Richard Blackmore, in which scriptural persons are 
freely hitched into rhyme ; but he went doggedly on to 
the end, and, by his perseverance, baffled those who, 
if he had acknowledged himself wrong by stopping, 
would have hissed him without merey. He once had 
an edifying advantage over them. He was enumerat- 
ing the humanities which endeared Dr Jolinson to his 
mind ; and, at the close of an agreeable catalogue, men- 
tioned, as last and noblest, “‘ his carrying the poor 
victim of disease and dissipation on his back through 
Fleet Street’’—at which a titter arose from some who 
were struck by the picture as ludicrous, and a murmur 
from others who deemed the allusion unfit for ears 
polite. He paused for an instant, and then added, in his 
sturdiest and most impressive manner, ‘an act which 
realizes the parable of the Good Samaritan ;”" at which 
his moral and delicate hearers shrunk rebuked into deep 
silence. Jle was not eloquent in the true sense of the 
term; for his thoughts were too weighty to be moved 
along by the shallow stream of feeling which an even- 
ing’s excitement can rouse. He wrote all his lectures, 
and read them as they were written ; but his deep voice 
and earnest manner suited his matter well. He seemed 
to dig into his subject—and not in vain. 

In the year 1823, Hazlitt and his wife, who, 
we believe, had been for a considerable time 
separated, were legally divorced, under the easy 
forms of the Scottish law. Since it was to be told 
at all, we may suffer their son to tell the melan- 
choly story :---“ Their union had for some years 
past failed to produce that mutual happiness 
which was its object, owing, in great measure, 
to an imagined and most unfounded idea, on my 
father’s part, of a want of sympathy on that of 
my mother. For some time previous to this, 
my father had fallen into an infatuation which 
he has himself illustrated in glowing and elo- 
quent language, in a regretted publication, called 
‘Liber Amoris.’ The subject is a painful one, 
and admits of but one cheerful consolation— 
that my father’s name and character were but 
momentarily dimmed by what, indeed, was but a 
momentary delusion.” This was an episode in 
the life of Hazlitt which, though involving much 
less guilt and misery than many similar inci- 
dents which are more discreet/y managed, must, 
60 soon as he emerged from temporary halluci- 
nation, have overwhelmed him with sorrow and 
mortification. It is enough that no vicivus or 
sensual man could have fallen into such fascina- 
tion, nor any decently hypocritical one have 
proclaimed it. This example and that of Rous- 
seau Overtuins whatever poets and romancers 
affirm of first young love. The uncontrvllable 
madness of the passion had not broken out in 
either of those remarkable men, until the one 
wis forty-seven and the other approaching that 
sober age. Like an inflammatory disease at- 
tacking a patient in high health and strength, 





the violence of the symptoms and the danger of 
the patient were in correspondence with the 
matured, tenacious vigour of the sufferer. 

Hazlitt married a second time—the widow of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bridgewater. The lady, we 
are informed, possessed some property. Wo 
know not if this second union tended to improve 
his opinion of the marriages of poor menof letters. 
From this period to the end of his life, te was 
emploved in severe literary labour ; and he besides 
contributed many /ight articles to the Edinburgh 
Review—the finest in critical felicity that are to be 
found in its multitudinous volumes—and alsy 
to the London and New Monthly Magazines. 
He had his share of those usual squabbles with 
the publishers of which few men of letters, 
living from hand to mouth, are able to keep clear, 
His son states that his actual income in these 
years, from his literary engagements, was about 
£600 per annum ; but that, though guilty of no 
actual extravagance, his want of system pre. 
vented him from ever arriving at anything ap- 
proaching ease of circumstances. In his Essay 
“On the Want of Money,” Hazlitt, we think, 
supplies the key to his pecuniary difficulties, 

There are two classes of people that I have observed, 
who are not so distinct as might be imagined—those 
who cannot keep their own money in their hands, and 
those who cannot keep their hands from other people's 
The first are always in want of money, though they do 
not know what they do with it. They muddle it away, 
without method or object, and without having anything 
to shew for it. They have not, for instance, a fine 
house, but they hire two houses at a time; they have 
not a hot-house in their garden, but a shrubbery within 
doors ; they do not gamble, but they purchase a library, 
and dispose of it when they move house. A princely 
benefactor provides them with lodgings, where, for a 
time, you are sure to find them at home : and they fur- 
nish them in a handsome style for those who are to 
come after them. With all this sievelike economy, they 
can only afford a leg of mutton and a single bottle of 
wine, and are glad to get a lift in a common stage; 
whereas with a little management and the same dis- 
bursements, they might entertain a round of company 
and drive a smart tilbury. But they set no value upon 
money, and throw it away on any object or in any man- 
ner that first presents itself, merely to have it off their 
hands ; so that you wonder what has become of it. 

‘To the second class we need not allude. 
Hazlitt did not belong to it. 

Very painful stories were in circulation of the 
extreme depression of Hazlitt’s circumstances in 
the latter years of his life. We find no allu- 
sion to such urgent necessities in this work ; 
although it is but too probable that in his last 
days he suffered the pinches of severest poverty. 
He died in August 1830, after a short illness, 
cheered in the midst of his sufferings and pri- 
vations, with the downfal of the hated Bour- 
bons. What would he have said to the higher 
elevation of the younger branch? On his death- 
bed his old friends drew affectionately areund 
him. A stately funeral and a place in Westnun- 
ster Abbey were not necessary to his fame. 
“ Anold and warmly attached friend” raised 8 
tombstone over his humble grave, inthe church- 
yard of St Anne's, Soho. The epitaph describes 
the sleeper as 

A DESPISER OF THE MERELY Rich AND GREAT; 4 
Lover or THE Prorie, Poor on Oppressen ; A HATES 
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or THE PRIDE AND Power oF THE Few, AS OPPOSED TO 
rue HAPPINESS OF THE MANY ; A MAN OF TRUE MORAL 
coURAGE, WHO SACRIFICED PRorir AND PRESENT Fame 
ro PRINCIPLE, AND A YEARNING FOR THE GoopD oP 
Hrauan NATURE; WHO WAS A BURNING WOUND To AN 
\gisTOCRACY THAT COULD NOT ANSWER HIM BEFORE 
yx, AND WHO MAY CONFRONT HIM BEFORE THEIR 
Mixer. He LIVED AND DIED THE UNCONQUERED 
CHAMPION OF Truth, Liperty, ann Humaniry. 
“ DUBITANTES OPERA LeGcirr.”” THIS STONE IS 
RAISED BY ONE WHOSE HEART IS WITH 
HIM IN HIS GRAVE. 

This is but one testimony borne to the eminent 
merits of Hazlitt. To-day we are more strongly 
wrapped in the man than in his works, so we 
would fain heap up other trophies, all coming 
from those pure and friendly hands whence he 
would have chosen to derive them. Of him, Mr 
Bulwer closes his critical estimate, by saying — 





man to play the thrifty with his thoughts—he sent them 
forth with an insolent ostentation, and cared not much 
what they shocked or whom they offended. I sus 
that half which the unobservant have taken literally, he 
meant, secretly, in sarcasm. As Johnson in conversa- 
tion, so Hazlitt in books, pushed his own theories to the 
extreme—partly to shew his power, partly, perhaps, from 
contempt of the logic of his readers. He wrote rather 
for himself than others. . . . . ~. He hada keen 
sense of the beautiful and the subtle; and, what is 
more, he was deeply embued with sympathies for the 
humane. He ranks high amongst the social writers— 
his intuitive feeling was in favour of the multitude ;— 
vet had he nothing of the demagogue in literature ; he 
did not pander to a single vulgar passion. . . . . 
We have already quoted Mr Talfourd’s memo- 


rable words—Hazlitt had indeed as passionate a 


_ desire for “ truth as others have for wealth, or 


power or fame 


Looking over all that he has effected---his various ac- 


cumulation of knowledge; the amazing range of subjects, 
from the most recondite to the most familiar, which he 
eompassed, apparently with so much ease ; his exceed- 
ing foree of thought and fluent aptness of expression--- 
] cannot be surprised at the impression he has left 
amongst those who knew him well, and who consider 
that his books alone are not sufficient evidence and 
mirror of his mind. Some men are greatest in their 
pooks—-others in themselves ;—the first are usually 
poets, the last critics. For the imagination is a less 
pliant and daily faculty than the reason, and its genii 
are not so easily invoked. A man of great knowledge, 
of great analytical faculties, of active intellectual habits, 
and of a lively fancy, united, can scarcely fail of attain- 
ing his level in conversation, provided always that he 
has the ambition to desire it. 

When Hazlitt died, he left no successor; others may 
equal him, but none resemble. And I confess that few 


deaths of the great writers of my time ever affected me | 


more painfully than his: for of most of those who, 
with no inferior genius, have gone before him, it may be 
said that in their lives they tasted the sweets of their 








immortality, they had their consolations of glory ; and | 
if fame can atone for the shattered nerve, the jaded | 


spirit, the wearied heart of those ‘‘ who scorn delight 
and love laborious days’’—verily, they had their reward. 
But Hazlitt went down to dust without having won the 
crown for which he had so bravely struggled ; the shouts 


of applauding thousands echoed not to the sick man’s | 


bed; his reputation, great amongst limited circles, was 
sill questionable to the world. He who had done so 
much for the propagation of thought—for the establish- 
ment of new sectaries and new schools—from whose 
wealth so many had filled their coffers—left no stir on 
the surface from which he sank to the abyss :—he who 
had vindieated so nobly the fame of others—what critic 
to whom the herd would listen had vindicated his 2 
Men with meagre talents and little souls could command 


the ear of thousands, but to the wisdom of the teacher | 


it was deafened. Vague and unexamined prejudices, 
aided only by some trivial faults or some haughty man- 
nerismm of his own, had steeled the public, who eagerly 
received the doctrines filched from him second-hand, to 
the wisdom and eloquence of the originator. A great 
man sinking amidst the twilight of his own renown, after 


4 brilliant and unclouded race, if a solemn, is an inspir- | 


ing and elating spectacle. But nature has no sight 
hore sad and cheerless than the sun of a genius which 
the clouds have so long and drearily overcast that there 
re few to mourn and miss the luminary when it sinks 
‘rom the horizon. 

The faults of Hazlitt have been harshly judged, be- 
fause they have not been fairly analyzed. They arose 
festly from an arrogant and lordly sense of superiority. 
rb to this that I resolve his frequent paradoxes —his 
pr assertious—his desire to startle. It was the royalty 

talent which does not measure its conduct by the 
#axuus of those whom it would rule. He was the last 





and such words so applied, 
will bearendless repetition. Those which follow 
corroborate them:—“ The purpose of his re- 
search was always steady and pure; and no 
temptation from without could induce him to 
pervert or conceal the faith that was in him.” 
Of how few of his loftiest contemporaries, of 
how few of the sons of men, can this nobility of 
mind be affirmed! Southey, he, it is to be feared, 
despised, and he even perversely fortified himself 
in disdain of the Laureate. Of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Mr Talfourd, in noticing his dis- 
regard of modern writers, finely says—‘* They 
were not moderns to him; for he knew them in 
his youth, which was his own antiquity ; and the 
feelings which were the germ of their poetry 
had sunk deep into his heart. His personal 
acquaintance with them was broken before he 
became known to the world as an author; and 
he sometimes alluded to them with bitterness ; 
hut he, and he alone, has done justice to the im- 
mortal works of the one and the genius of the 
Gy 8 st et le In the midst of his 
attacks, there are involuntary confessions of 
their influence over his mind, touches of admir- 
ation, heightened by fond regret, which speak 
mere than his elaborate eulogies upon them in 
his ‘ Spirit of the Age.” 

It was the fashion to denounce him asa sour Jacobin ; 
but no description could be more unjust. Under the in. 
fluence of some bitter feeling, he occasionally poured out 
a furious invective against those whom he regarded as 
the enemies of liberty or the apostates from its cause; 
but, in general, his force was diverted (unconsciously to 
himself) by figures and fantasies, by fine and quaint al- 
lusions, by quotations from his favourite authors, intro- 
duced with singular felicity as respects the direct link of 
association, but tending by their very beauty to unnerve 
the mind of the reader, and substitute the sense of luxury 
for that of hatred or anger. Iu some of his essays, when 
the reasoning is most cogent, every other sentence con- 
tains some exquisite passage from Shakspeare, or Flet- 
cher, or Wordsworth, trailing after it a line of golden 
associations. 

We do not think that Hazlitt’s son has once 
alluded to the base and systematic persecution 
of which his father was the victim, and which, 
naturally sensitive, he perhaps felt more keenky 
than became so noble aman. But this is alluded 
to by Mr Talfourd, in marked terms. ‘The 
following courageous remarks are introduced by 
what seems to us a fallacious opinion, or ene not 
made out, of a defect of imagination in Haalitt:—~ 
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510 LITERARY REMAINS OF HAZLITT. 


The room of Imagination, which would have enabled 
him to command all his resources, and place his rare 
experiences to their true account, was supplied by a wll 
—sufficiently sturdy by nature, and made irritable and 
capricious by the most inexcusable misrepresentation 
and abuse with which the virulence of party-spirit ever 
disgraced literary criticism. His works were shamelessly 
garbled ; his person and habits slandered ; and volumes, 
any one page of which contained thought sufficient to 
aupply a whole Quarter/y Review, were dismissed with 
affected contempt, as the drivelling of an impudent pre- 
tender, whose judgment was to be estimated by an en- 
thusiastic expression torn from its context, and of whose 
K:nglish style a decisive specimen was found in an error 
of the press. Thus was a temperament, always fervid, 
stung into irregular action ; the strong regard to things 
was matched by as vivid a dislike of persons; and the 
sense of injary joined with the sense of beauty to disturb 
the solemn musings of the philosopher and the great 
hatreds of the patriot. 

Of the strength of his wil/, we find one proof 
which deserves notice. It required the operation 
of time and chance to dispel the illusions of mis- 
placed love from a mind so fervid and passionate ; 
hut itsenergy was sufficient to subjugate at once 
a powerful appetite confirmed by habit. At one 
period of his life, he insensibly learned to indulge 
to an excess in wine and spirits, which he found 
was likely to impair his health, and which might 
he prejudicial to his mental faculties. From the 
day on which he took his resolution of abstinehce, 
to the hour of his death, a period of sixteen 
years, he never tasted either wine or spirits. To 
some this may seem a very trivial affair; but Mr 
Talfourd does not seem so to consider it. We 
confess we are glad of any pretext for drawing 
in every personal trait of Hazlitt, of the few 
presented to us. We call them few, because they 
are so little commensurate with our insatiable 
curiosity. Mr Talfourd says :— 

For some years previous to his death, he observed an 
entire abstinence from fermented liquors, which he had 
once quiffed with the proper relish he had for all the 
yood things of this life, but which he courageously resigned 








Since we are dealing in personalities, we may 
yield to the seduction of Mr Talfourd’s por. 


trait. 

In person, Mr Hazlitt was of the middle size, with , 
handsome and eager countenance, worn by sickness and 
thought; and dark hair, which had curled stiffly over 
the temples, and was only of late years sprinkled with 
grey. His gait was slouching and awkward, and his 
dress neglected ; but, when he began to talk, he could not 
be mistaken for acommon man. In the company of per. 
sons with whom he was not familiar, his bashfulness was 
painful ; but when he became entirely at ease, and en. 
tered on a favourite topic, no one’s conversation was eye; 
more delightful. He did not talk for effect—to dazzle, or 
surprise, or annoy—but with the most simple and honest 
desire to make his view of the subject entirely appre. 
hended by his hearer. ‘There was sometimes an obvious 
struggle to do this to his own satisfaction: he seemed 
labouring to drag his thought to lizht from its deep lurk. 
ing place; and, with modest distrust of chat power of 
expression which he had found so late in life, he often be. 
trayed a fear that he had failed to make himself unde. 
stood, and recurred to the subject again and again. that 
he might be assured he had succeeded. In argument, he 
was candid and liberal: there was nothing about him 
pragmatical or exclusive; he never drove a principle to 
its utmost possible consequences, but, like Locksley, al. 
lowed for the wind.” 

Those who look at Bewick’s portrait of Haz- 
litt, prefixed to this work, will agree with us, 
that Mr Talfourd has not erred on the side of 
praise, in describing his countenance as‘ hand- 
someandeager.” With more beautythan the head 
and face of Byron exhibit, this unites an ex- 
pression of sweetness, contemplativeness, and 
mild benignity, which we were not prepared to 
find in the countenance of the uncompromising 
and sometimes perverse, but certainly never 
hard or stern worshipper of Truth. 

If the sunshine friends of Hazlitt fell off, it 
was with no measured affection that he con- 


tinued to be regarded hy those who still clung 
| to him with the tenderness of Barry Cornwall, 


when he found the indulgence perilous to his health and | 


The cheerfulness with which he made this 
sacrifice always appeared to us one of the most amiable 
traits in his caracter. 
who with the same motive were less wise or less resvlute; 
nor did he think he had earned, by his own constancy, 


faculties. 


Hie had no censure for others, | 


any right to intrude advice which he knew, if wanted, | 


must be unavailing Nor did he profess to be a convert 
to the general system of abstinence which was advocated 
by one of his kindest and stanchest friends: he avowed 
that he yielded to necessity ; and, instead of avoiding the 
sight of that which he could no longer taste, he was sel- 
dom so hippy as when he sat with friends at their wine, 
participating the sociality of the time, and renewing his 
own past enjoyment in that of his companions, without 
regret and without envy. Like Dr Johnson, he made 
himself a poot amends for the loss of wine by drinking 
tea, not so largely, indeed, as the hero of Boswell, but at 


least of equal potency—for he might have chailenged | 
Mrs Thrale and all her sex to make stronger tea than his | 


own. In society, as in politics, he was no flincher. He 
loved “ to hear the chimes at midnight,” without con- 
sidering them as a summons to rise. At tlese seasons, 
when in his happiest mood, he used to dwell on the con- 
versational powers of his friends, and live over again the 


delightful hours he had passed with them; repeat the | 


pregnant puns that one had made; tell over aguin a 
siory with which another had convulsed the room; or 
expand in the eloquence of a third; always best pleased 
when he could detect some talent which was unregaided 
by the world, and giving alike, to the celebrated and the 
unknown, due honour, 





(whom the world will ever like the better, from 
learning from Mr Talfourd that he “ cheered him 
with unwearied kindness in hours of the greatest 
need,”) or the warm and grateful enthusiasm of 
Knowles. A sonnet, written by the latter, on 
seeing Bewick’s drawing of Hazlitt, which we 
ave mentioned above, is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the trophies laid on his coffin. 

Thus Hazlitt looked! There's life in every line! 

Soul — language— fire that colour could not give. 

See! on that brow how pale-robed Thought divine, 

In an embodied radiance seems to live! 

Ah! in the gaze of that entranced eye, 

Humid, yet burning, there beams passion’s flame, 

Lighting the cheek and quivering through the frame ; 
While round the lips, the odour of a sigh 

Yet hovers fondly, and its shadow sits 
Beneath the channel of the glowing thought 

And fire-clothed eloquence, which comes in fits 
Like Pythiac inspiration ! Bewick, taught 

By thee, in vain doth slander’s venom'd dart 

Do its foul work ‘gainst him. This head must own 

heart. 

It was worth living for to be followed to the 
tomb by the love and admiration of suc! men. 
The poets threw flowers into the grave of Spex- 
ser. Philosophers, and poets, and true-heart 
men, have already entwined the memory of Haz 
Litt with imperishable wreaths: nor is the ¥ 
long unjust to genius—no, nor yet ungentle. 
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A RICH MAN; OR, HE HAS GREAT MERIT ; 


BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHIBALD PLACK, ESQ., LATE LORD MAYOR 
OF LONDON, 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO HIS GRANDSON, THE HONOURABLE GEORGE SPEND. 
BY JOHN GALT. 


(Concluded from the July Number.) 


LETTER XVIII. 
Brt, although I say it that should not, having 
heen myself one, the trade of magistrating is not 
one of great profit. There is no telling the out- 


| 


| 


lay Mrs Plack was at, to pave the way, as she | 


said, with splendid expectations of what would 
be our mayorality: ‘deed, a dignity is not the 
ways and means to make a fortune. There was, 
however, an outcoming in being a sheriff, which 
[ did not foresee so clearly as my wife. In short, 
it behoved us to be more circumspect in who we 
entertained in our house; no that we were by 
nature overly given to gavalling, for I did not 
like that way of life, and Mrs Plack made a con- 
formity. Public stations, however, must be kept 
up; and there is a moral obligation on every 
titled citizen of London and elsewhere, to have a 
pit and raxes, to say nothing of a gawsy kail-pot 
and a winsome fish kettle—all which Mrs Plack 
provided of a prime quality. “Deed, many more 
preed our trenchers than the flies. 


plained, it would not be easy for you to think, 
how, after my sheriffry, I came to pass so lownea 
time, or how, when made an alderman, I was ac- 


| counted one of the seleet—I might say the elect 


—only I do not like to construe that word to a 
profanation. The sherifiry is, indeed, a kind 
of purefaction, a leave-taking, or payway, given 
to the citizens in general ; but an alderman en- 
joys a higher station of life, and a Lord Mayor is 
a real dignity. Aldermen who have passed the 
chair are no less, in my opinion, than a wee sort 
of nobility for the remainder of all their days. 





LETTER XIX, 

Anent my savoury mayorality, which came to 
pass four years after | had been made an alder- 
inan, it becomes not me to speak, especially as it 
may be read of in the newspapers of that victo- 
rious year. And, by all accounts, it will be no 


edification to you, Geordie, to read of it; for 


At first we were lovish enough ; and, thinking | 
0, 1 spoke quietly anent the same to the wife, | 


which set her on making a selection, shewing in 
it her wonted discretion ; for she made no change 
tllthe year of my sheriffdom was out. Then, 
however, she was so scomiished by galravitching, 
that we went to a watering place; from which, 
when we returned, we lived a douce life, seeing 
only a few particular friends now and then; so 
that, by the time I was leeted to be an alderman 
—for a vacancy soon happened in the court into 
which | was chosen—we had the ball at our foot, 
and played it in a most genteel manner ; which 
‘auses me here to make a notandum. Surely 
those ancestors were long-headed folk, by whom 
our gloriuus Constitution and Protestant ascend- 
‘ney was framed, to obligate a man to be a sheriff 
vefure he comes to be an alderman, and an alder- 
nan before he is Lord Mayor. For sheriffs, being 
‘earertothe commonality than aldermen, are more 
‘urthy among all classes—elbowing in slily with 
thegentry. ‘Then, after havingserved, they canbe 
“ost judiciously so fatigued, as to long for retire- 
"ment, in which they need only visit and receive 
their betters. By the time they rise to be alder- 
‘4en, it would be very extraordinary if they had 
tot made a choice circle of friends, to garnish 
their mayorality. After their mayorality, they 
4aturally come, you know, to be among the great, 
and may do as they please, if they can afford it, 
his 1 say here, that you may understand me 
# I go along ; for, if the arcana were not ex- 


_ penny hained is a penny gained, 





maybe it would instigate you to buy a third 
gelding, and ask for another replenishment ; so 
1 will go on to talk of doucer matters. 

Being, you see, the father but of a dochter, 
your mother, it did not consort with my no- 
tions to lay out money for a vanity, as I 
count certain kind of epitaphs to be; and, 
therefore, when it was said to me, after I 
had been Lord Mayor, that I might be a 
Bawronet, | eschewed it, because it was not an 
inheritance which I could bequeath to Mary, 
that was ordained to be the heiress to my bit 
gathering ; accordingly, 1 was most obstinatious 
on the point. I'll nu deny that, maybe, had 
there been a male get in the case, 1 would have 
seen things in another light, and both bought a 
pretty estate in the country, and a bawronetcy 
forbye, to transmit my name to the latest pos- 
terity. That, however, not being ordained in 
the councils of wisdom, it behoved me to look at 
baith sides of the bawbee before | wared it, and 
I made up my mind not to faik a farthing for 


_ such a balloon matter as a teetle—not, | am sure, 


that, after having served mayor, it would have 
cost me much more than the fees; but the fees 
were a penny, and I have aye thought that a 
In fact, I'll no 
say that a bawronetcy, got for doing weel in the 
magisterial line, is just # disgrace to any man; 
and it’s surely far better than laying out thou. 
sands for si¢ like, as certain country gentlemen 
have dune, whom I know, with high heads; but 
they, poor feathers, shall be nameless, How- 
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512 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHIBALD PLACK, ESQ., 


somever, a bawronet I would not be, for I 
thought it a concos mentos job to pay for a nick- 
name ; as I told Mrs Plack a bawronetcy surely, 
though of a genteel kind, was. She said precious 
little, and I never let on that I saw her glunch- 
ing and glooming with the tail of my ee; but 
being rather of a kindly nature—as you know | 
am, Geordie, or ye would never ask me for a 
replenishment—I grew wae to observe the 
effect, for sne waxed wan and dowie, and became 
greatly given to yawning, which the auld pro- 
verb notified to me was a bad sign— 
“ Them that gaunt, something want— 
Sleep, meat, or making 0’. ” 

And, being fashed thereat, I said to her in bed, 
on a Sunday morning, when she had reason to 
be well pleased, that I was of opinion that she 
would not be the worse of a jaunt somewhere in 
the warm month. ‘ Indeed,” quo’ she, ‘ I have 
had a notion of that myself.” So out of this rose 
that great come-to-pass which led us to for- 
gether with your lordly faither, then in a 
straitened circumstance ; but of the particulars 
I shall speak in my next. So no more at 
present.--Yours, &c. 





LETTER XX. 

But, before I tell of our jaunt, it is needful to 
relate a few particulars that came to pass ere 
we set out. 

When our dochter had been five years under 
the wing of that most discreet woman, Mrs 
Mortimer, and had learnt more than I can tell, 
it behoved us to bring her home. 

By this time she wasna an ill-faurt lassie—as 
comely as a red cheekit apple, my wife would 
say; but she was a thought given to outing 
when onything pleased her. Indeed, with Mrs 
Mortimer’s connivance, to say the least o’t, 
Clemy had grown a credit baith to the school and 
her parents likewise. 

She came home at the Midsummer holidays ; 
and it was proposed, as she could not be “ brought 
out” till the winter, that, in the meantime, we 
should take the jaunt to let her see the world, 
and particularly that part of it which is in Great 
Britain called Scotland. Against this I was not 
sweert ; for Scotland, yeken, was my calf-country, 
and I had an inclination to go to Glasgow and 
see if it was as pleasant as ever; for I minded 
the blinks of dating I had when in it a poor 
barefooted laddie, and I aye thought that surely 
it was a land of much blessedness—that scant 
and want could in it be almost heartsome. So it 
was agreed, towards the latter end of July, 
that we should set out, and travel easy, hop- 
ing the weather would be fine, with an elderly 
woman on the dickey with the footman. The 
woman was well recommended to us as a sedate 
motherly character, with an experience that my 
wife would find most useful in inns and places 
where a lightheaded maiden would need looking 
after. 

I was the more consenting to hire Mrs Snod, 
because she was a Scotch woman born, and 
could ‘terpret for us in the language of that 





country, my long residenting in London hay} 
naturally made me no to understand it aff hand 
or to speak it without an accent. To tel] the 
truth, this consideration anent the tongue had 
its weight for some time with me, and I could 
not make up my mind, by reason of it, to go all 
the way to Scotland, till that god-send, Mrs 
Snod, made me set a stout heart to a stey brae, 

But, although I had my own prudente abont 
going to the northerly land of Canaan, I'l] no 
take it upon me to deny that I had now a wish 
to go thither; for I had a very strong wish. 
Indeed, everybody kens that it is as natural for 
a Scotchman, who has done well in the world, to 
shew his testimonies among his kith and kin 
when he grows old, as it is for him to eat parritch 
for his breakfast, and to go about barefooted 
when young, especially those that have been of 
my degree. So having, by reason of Mrs Snod, 
gotten the whip-hand of difficulty, we set out, as 
I have said ; and here it becomes me, my man 
Geordie, to make an improvement for your 
behoof. 

faving, as you have seen, raised myself by my 
own merit and geny into maybe a bein way of 
life, there could be no solid obstacle to my 
shewing I could come in my own carriage améntg 
my auld friends ; and so I let my wife under- 
stand ; saying that I would put on no sauce, but 
go among them with a blithe guid-day here, 
and a couthy good-e’en there ; therefore it be- 
hoved her to make agreeable faces, to shew we 
both could carry a full cup. Clemy, our dochter, 
I did not think it was inevitable to instruct ; for 
she was a real fine thing, mim as a rose-bud and 
sweet as a plum, and had mair politess and 
pleasantry in her wee finger than baith her 
parents had in their whole bouks. This your 
mother, however, would not allow, and therefore 
I have no need to flatter her to cause you tolove 
her ; but she was, if I may say it, in my eyes a 
golden creature, in so much that a minister of 
the gospel, whom I fell in with in Scotland, where 
they much abound, said of her to me, that her 
gentleness and modesty certified to him that her 
parents lived according to the evangelists—nor 
did I gainsay him; but I may tell you, for ye 
have a kind of ane’e in your neck, ye sorrow, 
that now and then I thought her mother was 4 
wee condumacious, which is the original sin of 
all wives, especially when they are in the right— 
that, however, thanks and be praise! they very 
seldom are, or there would be no living with 
them. 





LETTER XXI. 
But now to begin about the jaunt, When 
thing was put in an order, me and the guidwife, 
your grannie, with Clemy, your lady mother, 
after an early breakfast, steppit into our ow? 
carriage, whereto, behind, divers trunks were 
strappit ; and we trintlet awa down the» 
road, taking the airt of the south wind that blaws 
in Scotland. At first it was very pleasant; ! 
as | had never been much in the country =* 
chaise, 1 was diverted to see how, in a sense, 
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trees eame to meet us, and passed, as if they 
had been men of business having a turn to do. 

After various observes anent this comical 
movement, a sleepy thought came over me; and 
the guidwife, who was fain to be a leddyship, not 
being in a talkative inclination, I lay back in 
the chaise, and had a most conneck and comfort- 
able visitation to the land of nod for some time; 
‘n so much that, when we came to an inns where 
it behoved us to take a chaise, I was as fresh as 
a newly shelled pea, and felt an admonishment 
[| had an appety ; so we made there a consolatory 
dinner, the mistress being well pleased with the 
cold lamb and the lettuses, which she judiciously 
said was as cool as a cucumber. 

Afteroursolatium at ‘ The Frightened Mouse,” 
which was the name of the arms, finding a long 
evening before us, we took a dish of tea, and 
bidding the coachman get his horses ready, 
renewed our jaunting ; and, at a reasonable hour, 
about nine o'clock in the gloaming, alighted in 
another public, where they sold strong ale that 
was just a cordial; which, to tell no lees, put 
such smeddum intil me that I was heartened to go 
astage farther. Lucky it was that I did so and 
I was so courageous ; for it was a far better house, 
afl in it there was everything to be had that 
the heart of man could have a notion of. 

We passed a pleasant night; but I was a 
thought troubled with the nocturnals, by reason 
of the strung ale of the predecessing public. 

The day thereafter was more of a moderation 
inall things ; we journeyed on with a sobriety 
that was heartsome without banter; for really 
the parks on both sides of the road were salutary 
tosee. The hay was mown, and the corn was 
verging to the yellow. The haws on the hedges, 
though as green as capers, were a to-look ; the 
cherries in the gardens were over and gone ; but 
the apples in the orchards were as damsels en- 
tering their teens. 

When I was nota-beneing in this way, your 
graudmother consternated a great deal to Clemy, 
saying she never thought I had such a beautiful 
taste fur the poeticals, and that I was surely in 
a fitofthe bueolicks. But I, hearing her, told her 
I iad aye a notion of the country ; only that I 
had soon seen fallen leaves were not coined 
money, which, if a man would gather, it behoved 
him to make his dwelling-place in the howffs 
and thoroughfares of the children of men. 

This led us on to a very conjugal crack, which, 
with the lowne influence of the air, led us into 
what may be called paths of pleasantness ; in so 
much that the guidwife said it was a sore pity 
*y geny had not been cultivated, for that I had 
surely a nerve, 

This commendation of my parts from her drew 
me into a confabble concerning divers matters 
“hich I had noticed in my life; and I told her 
I had seen that all great men of my kything were 
just wanton when they could stretch their tethers 
and yambol in the country, the reason whereof 
I could not tell; but it was a proof that the 
“oury minds of town fulk, and of those who sit 
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as it were, in cages, and ken not the beatin in 
the breasts of the birds that make blithesome 
the boughs. 

It is indeed a jocose remembrance to think, 
in my auld age, of that jaunt and the pleasant 
day thereof—the primest, I may say, till then, 
of my life; for, till then, though I had been in 
a sense a thriving man, there was yet, maybe, 
now and then a seasoning of fashery in my lot. 
Thus it came to pass, in the course of the second 
day after we set out on our journey, which we 
intended to be for only a fortnight, that we came 
toa resolution to make a desultory job of it, 
and to go hither and yon, if the weather was 
good, as might seem comely to ourselves ; and 
so, when we stopped for the night, I wrote to 
my head clerk and told him no to trouble me 
with anything pertaining to the lucre of gain 
till he heard of my return to the earth ; likening 
London to that region, and the scope of our 
journey as a tea-drinking visit to Adam and 
Eve, naked in a state of innocence, in the garden 
of Eden. 

It was in this way, coming afield, and having 
nothing to do, that we made sport and pleasantry 
to ourselves; the upshot of which, as I have 
already let wit, was the matteromonial connec- 
tion of your father, that was born a lord, with 
my only dochter, whereof I shall speak by and 
by. Inthe meantime, let me rehearse the uncos 
we fell in with. 





LETTER XXII, 

At this distance of time, I cannot undertake 
to say that all our carouse along the king’s high- 
way was alike pleasant. We had no doubt our 
own ups and downs, to say nothing of show- 
ery days, and cod fish of the sea that were very 
high in inland towns; but of a certainty we did 
not stint ourselves in feasting on the fat of the 
land, going to the right and to the left, with 
sundry sojourns in good inns ; the which, in my 
solid opinion, make it an obligation for a man 
well to do to take sometimes the door on his 
back, the staff in his hand, and speer the way to 
the well at the world’s end. In truth, that jaunt 
gave me both pleasantry and insight ; for I soon 
discovered how it happens that men who wax 
bien, and are yet neither rich enough nor suffi- 
ciently upsetting to be made magistrates, are so 
yiven in the summer time to jaunting. They 
dinna very well know, nor their wives likewise, 
how to keep companies at home ; but having the 
natural longing for flesh pots that all those in a 
state of prosperity have, they surely havea right 
to gratify themselves by going to and fro like 
roaring lions, seeking where they may devour, 
But not to digress about them, it’s just necessar 
that I should give a bit inkling on the matter, 
to let you see that I make observes ; for it was 
by so doing that I found out the reason of gen- 
teel jaunts in po’-chaises, when shadows are short 
and days are long, by decent folk that live 
soberly at home. Having done so, I will touch 
on them no more, but resume our charioteering. 

Having resolved, as I have said, that, for a 
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while, because we could afford it, we should take 
our foot in our hand, we told the coachman that 
we would trust ourselves to him and Providence, 
so that he was free to go where he pleased, and 
take us to any place that he thought would en- 
tertain us, and we see uncos; 80 being thus 
’mancipated, he drove us to a town which we 
knew could not but be to the right, for the sun 
which had hitherto been on our backs, came to 
our left, and was, by course of nature, in our 
e’en before setting—a certain demonstration. 

However, there was a Providence in our going 
thither ; for at the house where we put up, Mrs 
Plack had aconfabble with the landlady in secret, 
who told her that we were not far, not more than 
a stage, from Addleborough ; which caused us to 
make a deviation, for good and substantial reasons 
best known to ourselves, respecting which I will 
let you into the secret in my next. Be ye, 
therefure, content with this curt letter till then. 
Patience isa fine thing for a young man to learn, 
being, in a certain sense, better than all the lear 
of Oxford, whereof no deacon of men is a wor- 
shipper unless he thinks of making his bread by 
the wind of his mouth. 





LETTER XXIII. 

When my wife ieard we were so near Addle- 
borough, she remembered a cousin, who was 
married and settled in that town, with a mer- 
chant for her guidman, and said it would be 
friendly to give her a call; so we went there, 
never thinking of staying aboon ae night. But 
the ways of nature are most mystical; we staid 
the best half of a whole week, so weel pleased 
were we with our cousin and her acquaintances, 
for they were all the topping of the town. It 
would be too tedious to mention them by name ; 
but one of them was a great litterally character, 
who sent into the newspapers every month 
something about the tides and changes of the 
moon, with other lunaticals most kittle to under- 
stand, and had, moreover, on the outside of his 
bedroom window, a weather glass, screwed up 
in a ‘stronomy manner, perplexing to ordinary 
folk, wherewith he held a secret wark ; for all 
that, however, he was a genteel man, and no 
without commonsense, knowing something of 
Christianity in a degree. 

But, Geordie, it may not be plain to you, 
though I dinna despair of your understanding, 
what good it could do to me to be with philoso- 
phers. Howsomever, I'll tell you 

You know that, in my beginning, I did not 
cleave to riches, but as a means; mind that— 
as a means. I saw that the rich commanded 
the earth; and I thought if I could get near 
unto riches, I could not be far off from every 
other thing ; and so to get near to them was all 
my ettle. But, as I began to get up, sidy for 
sidy with them, I got an inkling that there was 
the use of riches needful to be learnt, as well as 
the way to get them, and that in striving for 
them, I had thought too earnestly only of them. 
I missed use altogether; in so much, when my 
hogger was of a condition to bide being shaken 





. 


in the teeth of the wind, I was no quite gure 
how best to lay out my talent to the usury, 
which is real profit. I am nowspeaking serious),;. 
so give ear attentively. a 

The first of this suspicion I had during oy; 
sojourn at Addleborough. Hitherto in London— 
with my bit jobs on the Stock Exchange, melting 
of bills in a canny way, and with one thing andj 
another—my hands were held full and thrany, 
so that I had no leisure to make nota bene, 
about mankind ; but, at Addleborough, though 
we bided there but four days, my eyes were 
opened, and I saw it was not enough to make 
money—that was not difficult with God’s bless. 
ing, though men that can only make money, 
think muckle of the talon, and have a notion 
that those upon the thrive have great merit ; 
but to know what to do with money is the craft 
of life, Many, no doubt, make a sight of money 
by hook and by crook, and think they thereby do 
well ; but I do not think so of them, being in al] 
things of the notion, that honesty is the best 
politicks; having noticed, at the mention cf 
some rich men’s names, that decent folk wag 
their heads with a scrupulosity. 

Among hands with our gavalling at Addle. 
borough, I had leisure enough to have justified 
me in thinking long; and had I no been one 
that had ever a turn to do, surely the time 
in the forenoons would have gone dreichly; but 
while my wife was confabbing, anent this and 
that, with her cousin, I went about the doors, 
spying the nakedness of the land; by which 
I soon saw that a borough’s town was not the 
New Jerusalem for me, though maybe it’s no 
unlike that city which, is said, in the Psalms 
of David, to be compactly built together; in 
short, all in a borough's town strive for them. 
selves, whereas in the metropolis, some work 
for the public. No that in a sense that’s ne- 
glected in provincials either ; but there the vista 
of advantuge shews the recompense nigher at 
hand for what is done, than in the capital, by 
which maybe a disinterestedness is seemingly 
caused—lI say seemingly, for lam no sure, after 
all, that men are egged by better feelings in 
London than elsewhere ; though sure and certain 
it is, that there are men in the metropolis that 
are actuated by other look-tos than folks, decent 
though they be, in a country town. 





LETTER XXIV. 

Having surfeited ourselves with Addleborough, 
me and Mrs Plack had one morning in bed a great 
controversy about what we should do next. 
was for going right on to Glasgow ; but she would 
not hear of such a thing, being intent te see 
Edinburgh, and especially the writers and poets 
there, whom she said were, to a moral certaity, 
the primest, according to their own opinion, in 
the whole ’versal world; putting out books 1 
shoals and nations, and making such to do, with 
a Review, whether of soldiers or cavalry 
know not, that was fearsome to hear; 80, 1? the 
end, to keep peace in the house, 1 was ob 
to make a capitulation, the upshot of which ¥% 











that, leaving Addleborough, away we came to 
Edinburgh ; which, after divers pleasing inspec- 
tions of curiosities, we reached by the end of the 
week, and tabernacled inthe Royal Hotel, where 
all thing is very orderly. 

It is not to be contested that Edinburgh has a 
certain similitude to London ; for, if the one has 
the tower, the other has a castle ; and provice, 
it is well known, is just the Scottish word for 
mayor, as it is the proper English to call a bailie 
an alderman. Upon the whole, Edinburgh, 
although this was the first time I had seen it, 
js not quite as big as London; but well does every 
Scotchman ken that it is a most fine place; if 
there should be a doubt that in greatness, it’s no 


just a match for the metropolis. 


But, Geordie, a word in your lug, and let it go 
no farther: yon is a very cold place, especially 
when the wind is easterly ; and all the merchants 
thereof, together with the rest that make money, 
are in the main, shopkeepers. As for the writers, 
] was just confounded ; we have nothing like 
them in London. Poets there are no better than 
stacks of duds; but in Edinburgh, man, if ye 
forgathered with some of them, they would gar 
you believe that spade-shafts would bear plumbs. 

One piece of wastry I noticed in Edinburgh—if 
it be wastry to be negligent, but it no doubt 
comes of their gentility —and that is in theirstate 
of the streets, in that blaw-thorough, their new 
town. The streets there are most dreadful, 
having on them the very finest grass sward that 
ean be, whereupon a whole flock of sheep might 
fatten, to say nothing of black cattle. 


commons, as | heard, are everywhere on the di- 
minution. I think the ’conomists of Edinburgh 
would shew gumption, if they had but geese on yon 
commons. I was told, however, that those quad- 
rupeds were not liked there, because the Edin- 
burghers are not cannibals, fond of eating their 
ownspeshy. However, it does not do to be overly 
particular about the causes of anything, when, 
like me, a man sees but as it were a blink. So, 
tomake an end, I got my wife, your grandmother, 
in three days, to leave yon cauldrife similarity 
to a city, and to come to Glasgow, which is a 
town—as everybody knows, who has ever been 


within the four corners of it, and at the Broomie- | 


law—where they load coals in gabbarts, with 
other manufactures, too tedious to mention. It 
behoves me, however, to be a little more on the 
‘prose with Glasgow ; it being the place where I 
irst set upin business, as I have already rehearsed 
to you. 





LETTER XXV. 

Glasgow was mair to my liking than Edin- 
burgh, for the people there are all in a stir, 
which gladdens me to see. Only, they are 
greatly given to coomy work, and have an over- 
Plush of foul lums and steam engines. Still they 
ate braw, hearty, and ettling; and have, as the 
sailors say, “ the weather-gauge’ of the poor 
thread. papers of a town that’s easterly. 

Everybody in Glasgow is busy making money 





Really | 


yon is a shame, especially when, in the country. | 
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in the best way he can; nor is he looked down 
upon that thrives, though he may not be topping. 
This is kent by them all; and there is nae rift- 
ing in a neighbour's face, when they have gotten 
a fu’ kite. But they are no without a sense of 
difference, though they dinna account a dealer 
in cauk and herrings by retail a merchant, as 
they doin Edinburgh. For a’ that, however, it 
cannot be aaid, in justice, that they are void of 
upsetting; and now and then, it must be 
allowed that one perishes the pack among them 
without bigging of kirks, though they do manu- 
facture kirks there, and it’s a thriving branch of 
business. On the whole, theyare an eident people, 
and maybe there is some hidden way of thrift 
in their outing ; but our stay was not what we 
intended, and we were, in a manner, constrained 
suddenly to turn our faces to the southard ; the 
reason whereof is this :— 

Ye'll mind John Douce and his wife, whereof, 
about my outset, I made mention. Well, by 
this time, with God’s blessing, and his wife's 
council, John had thriven into a bailieship ; 
and, as they were the first folk after our arrival 
that I went to see, they were just out of the 
body, and nothing would serve them, as I had 
been a Lord Mayor, and was rich, as some said, 
than that we should all bide with them; which, 
to say the truth, was like forcing usto put on 
pumps of a narrow capacity. However, as they 
would take no denial, especially the mistress, 
we were obligated to go to their house. Long 
did we rue that rash action. 

John Douce, as I have said, being high on the 
tree, could not be complaisant enough ; accord- 
ingly, as lang as we continued to stay in the 
royal city, he resolved, because I had been a 
Lord Mayor, to have all the big wigs of the 
town, with the Principal and Professors of the 
College, to see what would come out after his 
long corks were drawn. And thus it came to 
pass, that, day after day, we had a banqueting 
at his house, 

At first, nothing could go off grander ; and it 


| was a visibility to me, who knew something of 





the auld, that the bailie’s wife had, every night, 
no been blate with her curtain lectures, which 
partly accounted for the heck-and-manger treat- 
ment that we received. Every day, for example, 
we had a brave cut of a fresh salmon, boiled 
with the scales no taken off, which Mrs Douce, 
at the head of the table, shoveled about, as if to 
shew how well-used she was to the dividing. 
But, no to be particular, I should here make 
mention that this daily cut-and-come-again of the 
salmon was a ministering means of our sudden 
evasion from the het and fu’ roof of Bailie 
Douce’s; and, as we could not, in a sense, go 
from it to an inn, we made a parley-vous depart- 
ure from Glasgow. 

Now, you'll be licking your lips, Geordie, to 
hear how a very nice cut of salmon at Glasgow 
could be a cause of a London alderman to eschew 
that corpulent city ; and, for an edification, I 
will tell you. 

It was not because we had it every day, but 
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because we once had it not as it ought to have 
been. The particulars whereof are surely most 
comical, as I shall presently rehearse—not, how- 
ever, so much for an instruction as for an enter- 
tainment, and as a touch-and-go hint that ye 
may turn to profit when ye have a house of your 
ain; for, mind, though ye may be a Lord’s son, 
the French anarchy and confusion at Parish has 
taught us that to siclike Miss Fortune has long 
arms and heavy hands, longer than kings’—and 
theirs, we all know, are not short; nor are ye 
ayont her reach—the cankry old maiden, 





LETTER XXVI. 

Had the whereof anent the cut of salmon come 
to pass in these Radical times, it would have been 
no unco; but to happen when the bailies of Glas- 
gow were drinking their cool punch, every one 
under his own vine and fig-tree, was surely 
judgment-like—and the rough of it is this: Mrs 
Douce had ordained, that every day we stayed 
with them, as Leven salmon were then very nice, 
we should have a cut at dinner, fresh and fresh ; 
and every day there was somebody at the table 
just out of the body with the fish, especially 
when they held out their trencher for a second 
sample, saying how fine it was. Thus it came to 
pass, by the Saturday, that the bailie was very 
vogie to think of the renown he would acquire 
for his most excellent fat Leven salmon. 

But when Saturday came, there was a catas- 
trophe. 

The weather, it being the eye of summer, was 
very warm, which everybody knows is not salu- 
tary for keeping of salmon, especially when they 
have to be brought in an open cart from Dum- 
barton in the sun; in consequence, when the 
bailie’s serving lass, with her bare feet and her 
red arms, went with a basket to buy a salmon, all 
that were in the market were high, and if she 
had not taken one of them she would have gotten 
none ; so it happened that she brought home a 
salmon that the bailie said, when he smelt it at 
dinner, was surely in a bad way. A professor of 
the College, however, sitting by, told him that 
the fish was not to blame, had it been rightly 
cooked ; but “ the Devil sends cooks,” &c. 

John Douce (I mean the bailie) heard all but 
said nothing; only, as the salmon smelt like Bil- 


lingsgate in the dog days, as Mr Deputy Creesh, | 


the tallow-chandler used to say of high fish, it 
was sent away fromthe table. However, at night, 
when the company broke up, the bailie went 
frying with passion into the kitchen, and an angry 
man was he at the lass for no boiling the salmon 
inachristian-like manner; the which word nettled 
madam, and she gave him a salt answer, really 
80 provoking that he could dono better than nip 
her arm with very little loving kindness, inso- 
much that, on the Sabbath morning, next day, she 
could not be found, 

Once away and aye away. She was gallanting 
with a clerk, who put her up to summons her 
master, the bailie, on the Monday, afore the 
Court, where she shewed thestends of the nip, 
black and blue; and he was glad to compound for 





no small sum ; which so soured his temper, that 
me and my wife consulted in conclave about 
taking the door on our backs ;—indeed, we were 
tired of travelling and wished to be at home 
again. Tohave gone instanter would not, however, 
have been well-bred for folks in our station of 
life ; so we covenanted to say we were going to 
Cheltenham to drink the physic water with 
Clemy, and really could bide nv longer ; and, ts 
make no breach of the truth, we resolved tu go 
straight thither, as fast a3 many wheels could 
take us, for we both hated to the uttermost de- 
testation not to keep our words. 

Having bade adieu to Glasgow, we set out be. 
times in the morning, and taking the canny town 
of Paisley in our way, we breakfasted there, and 
syne gaed up and down the streets, for it was a 
fine day. Afterwards an accident befell us most 
comical to hear; for, among the other manufacto. 
ries, Mrs Plack, your grandmother heard the 
Paisley bodies were famous for making dressing, 
and she resolved that her and Clemy should have 
a gown of it. But, och hone, poor Lucky! When 
we came to send for a swatch, saying we just 
wanted to see it, they sent us a cog of sowans— 
dressing being but the reform name of sowans ; 
for I knew them again, as such, outright, when 
I saw them. 

From Paisley we went to Kilmarnock, which 
is a town, but what it is remarkable for I do not 
know ; only I remember in the days of my youth 
they made orthoxies there, and shoes of all de- 
nominations, 

We then went to Ayr, where we had a chack 
of dinner, and were minded to have gone farther 
that night; but, being. out of Glasgow, we thought 
better o’t, and staid there, not leaving it till the 
morn’s morning, for it is a genty place, and well 
worth an investigation ; only the eggs in it are 
not cordials, as we found at breakfast, for I tried 
three of them, and they were the progeny of a 
hen that surely had a complaint, and were a 
main cause of our hurrying on to Cheltenham ; 
for they were dreadful. 





LETTER XXVII. 

Cheltenham is a most fine place ; and there it 
was that we forgethered with my Lord, your 
father—a decent well-behaved lad, but sorely 
pinched, 

It happened that we put up at the “ "tough 
Inn,” where he was biding; and, the morning 
after our arrival there, when I had gotten my 
breakfast, I went down to the coffeeroom, before 
me and the wife would go out with Clemy, to see 
the bill of fare, in which I saw there was to be 
a roasted lion, with sweet sauce, for dinner. 

“Blessmy saul!” quo’ I to the waiter, “ean that 
be a true lion ?”—whereupon your father, who 
was sitting ina box hard by, rose and told me, 
with a pleasant smile, in a very couthy manner 
for a lord to do, that it was only a hare which 
had been shot by a ne’er-do-weel poacher ; and 
from that time we sidled into acquaintance, till, 
from less to more, I invited him to take a cut & 
the lion with us, which was the cause of your 
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peing born upon earth, and may be the reason | way, especially by his to-look at me; and I hav- 


how you came to write to me for a replenish- 
ment. 

After this introduction, I soon could see, by 
the e’e in my neck, that the young lord was 
casting a sheep’s eye at our Clemy, who came, 
in time, to be her ladyship, your lawful mother. 
At first, for a convenient season, I had no broo 
of this; for I have aye had a notion that lords 
were a kind of canary-headed cattle, having, for 
the most part, a want ; but, inthe end, I was in 
a sense constrained, by your granny’s exhorta- 
tions, to make myself no unreasonable ; so, at 
length, I consented to covenant that I should 
shell] out my bodles for an inducement ; so, with- 
out summering and wintering more, the upshot 
was, that your father espoused my dochter, with 
five and twenty thousands of pounds, and wad- 
set, as it may be called, of twice as mickle more, 
at my becoming functy offishy, which is the law 
for departing this life in a Christian way. 

Your father being, by course of his father’s 
extravagance—which was awful—a needful lord, 
was thus set up among the nobility in a genteel 


ing earned, by my ettling, all that it was ever in 
my wish to do, thought it was but right to enjoy 
the outcomings of the merits of my talons. 

By and by, when ye came to be a most provok- 
ing plague, I had you for a pastime; which I jea- 
louse is the cause ye tell me that horses have 
yawp appeties, and that grumes are eating moths 
at the college of Oxford. 

Howsomever, ca’ canny, my lad, Geordie ; for 
ye see that, if | had not been a man of discre- 
tion, 1, who was not come of a pedigree, never 
could have been in a way to write to for a replen- 
ishment. In short, take tent, and eschew racing 
cattle, and ponder well the o’ercome of my expe- 
rience, making your home by the chumla lug, 
and going to the kirk on the Lord’s Day. 

But, Geordie, no to be overly on you, I will 
now make anend; and maybe ye'll find in the 
corner enclosed a bit slip of paper, with the 
which, and what I have said, trusting vou will 
never rax your arm farther than your sleeve will 
let you, 1 subscribe myself your loving got- 
chard, ArcurBaLtp Piack. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


FOR AUGUST. 


Tus may be thought rather a large heading, | germ of serious feeling and warm affection that 


when it is found that we limit ourselves to 
merely six volumes out of a huge number— 
three “ Mrs Armytage,’ and three © Jerningham, 
or the Inconsistent Man.” The two novels 
which it hath seemed good unto us to select from 
among so many, have no affinity whatever—no 
common tie; save that, though antipodes, each 
is of high excellence, and, in the current season, 
at the very head of its class. 

Upon the peculiar character and style of Mrs 
Gore's novels we have already had repeated 
fecasion to expatiate with warm approbation, 
Her admirable facility, ease, brilliancy, ready 
wit, and feminine lightness of touch—together 
with her thorough knowledge of certain aspects 
6° town life, and especially of that fluctuating 
portion of society which, belonging to the aris- 
tocracy, have hardly a well-defined or assured 
position in any rank, and of the squatters and 
borderers on the upper regions—render her as 
indisputably the manners-painter of what is 
termed Fashionable Life, as distinguished from 
Patrician Life, as Cooper is of the Back-Settle- 
ments and the Sea. In sketching the Balti- 
more family, for example, in the present de- 
lightful work, and the Poet Chronos, we can- 
hot imagine ‘of any living writer approaching 
Within many degrees of her. Mr Hook might, 
indeed, have given her Mrs Dykes Robsey ; but 
it would have been in caricature. One decided 
improvement in ‘© Female Domination,” even 
upon Mrs Gore’s former novels, we must notice 
thus early, She has, without degenerating into 
faultless | monsters, endow ed her personages with 
much more heart than she was wont to allow to 
F ishionablea, andtaken pleasure indevelopingthe 


lies hid even in things frivolous. She has accom- 
plished more—she has drawn out an exceedingly 
amusing and gently stimulating story to three 
volumes, without the aid of a single delicate in- 
volvement, liaison, seduction, horror, suicide, or 
revolting crime or villany of any sort. We 
hope the example will not be lost. 

If the female world, according to the waspish 
lover of Patty Blount, is divided into two classes, 
Mrs Armytage, “ an heiress in her own right, 
and a widow uncontrolled,” belongs to that in 
which “ the love of sway” predominates. She is 
smitten with the passion of power, and exercises 
the strictest despotism over children, servants, 
and dependents. She is only disarmed by un- 
limited submission to her will. She is a proud, 
high-minded, and high-tempered, but a generous 
woman ; an affectionate mother, though render. 
ing her “dependent son and daughter wretched ; 
a hospitable neighbour and a liberal mistress, 
adored by her servants and tenants. In her 
maiden and married life, affairs run on smoothly; 
forher father meekly vielded to her imperious will; 
and, against his, she married a good-natured, 
easy man, to whom she was deeply attached, and 
who, for the few years they lived together, let her 
have all herown way. Thus all goes well. There 
is no rival near her throne until her son grows 
up; when he, though possessing no immediate 
rights of heritage, begins to assert those of man. 
hood and of independent action. Instead of 
studying law, to qualify himself for the senate 
and the management of that large property 
which, without in the meanwhile permitting his 
interference in the most trivial matter, his mother 
was improving and nursing—spending her years 
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in seclusion, devoted to his ultimate interests, 
but angered and jealous if he ventured to order 
a horse from the stables by his direct authority— 
Arthur would be in the Guards; and in the 
Guards he was. 

Mrs Armytage chose, in the exercise of her 
prerogative, to marry her children in the style of 
a sovereign prince, without the smallest reference 
to their own inclination or power of choice ; 
and the young guardsman imagined he had at 
least as good a right to please himself. Before 
he had leisure to debate the point, love stepped 
in and settled it for him, beyond the interven- 
tion of his arbitrary mother’s authority. Arthur 
said, that, if he had proposed for a girl with 
the beauty and virtue of an angel, and a million 
in the funds, his mother would raise objections ; 
but his adored Marian was, by his own admission, 
without a shilling of fortune, or any connexions, 
save disagreeable ones. She was the offspring 
of a Mr and Mrs Baltimore, of Baker Street— 
the mother ill-mannered, the father ill-connect- 
ed. His amiable, gentle, prudent, and magnani- 
mous sister, Sophia, the mediating angel at all 
times between him and his mother’s wrath, was 
driven to the end of her kind wits in contriving 
palliations of conduct which she could scarce her- 
self approve. But the Baltimores had their 
merits; and, in Mrs Gore’s handling, the family 
group of Baker Street, with its collaterals, have 
received ample justice. The following sketch is 
in its kind inimitable :— 


In the present frame of European society, virtue and 
vice are no longer “ ultimate facts:’’ there are virtues 
and vices for every station and degree. For an Honour- 
able John Percy, for instance, to be called ‘ Jack Percy,” 
implies the currency of good fellowship in the world of 
fashion; but for a Mister Baltimore of Baker Street, 
to be called “ Jack Baltimore,” infers decided disorder- 
liness of morals or finances. Such a Jack must needs 
be a man cunning in the odds, expert at billiards, 
addicted to punch, knowing in horseflesh, the very Samuel 
Johnson of the slang dictionary: and, unfortunately, the 
father ot Arthur Armytage’s Marian was commonly 
called ** Jack !’——a Jack with a small and decreasing in- 
come, and a large and increasing family! 

Mis Baltimore, though not in her turn called Jill, was 
scarcely a more eligible connexion than her husband. 
Well born, but endowed only with a very pretty face, she 
had eloped in a tandem, at sixteen; expecting to live 
with her dear Baltimore the same dressy, noisy, mail- 
driving, racketing life she had seen him living at the 
watering-place where their ill-starred acquaintance origi- 
nated. But Jack, disappointed in his notion of having 
married an Irish heiress, wisely judged that bachelor 
pleasures are by no means calculated for conjugal partici- 
pation. He did not choose that there should be a Mrs 
Jack ; and Mrs Baltimore, accordingly, being totally de- 
ficient in the qualifications which inspire a woman 


** Well-order’d home man’s best delight to make, ’ 


became a dawdle and a slattern. Finery she could not 
renounce ; but poverty willed that it should be faded 
and shabby finery; and ringlets and rouge combined 
with soiled satins and rumpled linen, to endow her with 
an air, the last a well-thinking woman would wittingly 
incur. 

Still, with all her offences to the eye, there was some- 
thing not wholly despicable in Mrs Baltimore She was 
a doating mother to the ten children whose necessities 
encroached so largely on her luxuries ; and, much as she 
loved a smart cap or showy gown, willingly resigned all, 
to afford a good tilbury and a fine horse to her dear Jack 
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whom she alone, by the way, of all the world, called 
Baltimore ! 

The society of such a house, as may easily be conjec. 
tured, was anything but select. A few young noblemen 
in their nonage were occasionally to be seen at Jack Bal. 
timore’s, who, on attaining their maiority, were heard of 
there no more; but, for the most part, the circle was 
composed of “ coaching,” smoking, fancy sort of men— 
each with his terrier or his bull-dog familiarly at his 
heels—each having his good song or his good story, gp. 
propriately his own ; each the best fellow in the world, 
and each incessantly involved in squabbles with the fe}. 
low-creatures his inferiors. Fortunately for Mre Balti. 
more, strong conjugal and motherly affections had pre. 
served her, in morals and reputation, free from blemish, 
amidst such injurious associations ; but they had not 
tended to improve her manners or refine her mind. All 
these best fellows in the world were heartily welcome to 
her house. They evinced no disgust towards her slip. 
shod habits ; were ever ready to lend their sticks or whips 
to her seven little boys, and to swear by George or the 
Lord Harry, that her baby was the most promisiog 
puppy of the kennel ! 

We have described Mrs Baltimore’s better propensi- 
ties ; her ruling foible was an ardent aspiration after 
fashion. She knew that, as the wife of a sporting man, 
and still more as the mother of his large family, she 
could not pretend to much enjoyment of the pomps and 
vanities of the world. Still, she could not refrain from 
bending a wistful eye upon the ball-describing details of 
the Morning Post, or the flashy vis-a-vis that rolled 
along beneath her windows ; although without exactly 
wishing that heaven had made her Baltimore such 
another man as the yellow nabob whose hoards were the 
origin of that gaudy hammer-cloth, or of those ban- 
quets with their plateaux of gold. It was, therefore, a 
great delight to her when her sister, Mrs Dyke Robsey, 
who, instead of marrying a Jack, had married a Jacob, 
came to settle in a handsome house in Portland Place, 
on occasion of her husband’s taking his seat in Parlia- 
ment; for, although Jack Baltimore expressed an opin- 
nion that a man who, with ten thousand a-year, drove 
job horses, and had his carriages turned out by a bar- 
gain-builder in the borough, ‘‘ was not worth his salt,” 
Mrs B. saw in her sister’s opera-box, equipages, and 
gorgeous establishment, an endless source of pride and 
pleasure to the family. 

Let us do her justice !—it was not of herself she 
thought, but of her pretty Marian—her promising 
Marian, who was now leaving the school at which it had 
cost her mother so many personal sacrifices to place 
her; and,as Mrs Dyke Robsey was almost as good- 
natured a woman as her more prolific sister, it was soon 
settled among them that, instead of taking possession of 
the attic destined to her use in Baker Street, Miss Bal- 
timore, however humbly brought up by her parents, 
should be “brought out” by her aunt with all the 
advantages derivable from ostentatious, vulgar, bustling, 
fussy wealth. Jack, who had sense enough to feel that 
among his companions there was no one he should like 
to see entangle the affections of his daugliter, sanctioned 
Marian’s translation with a half-grumbling adjuration, 
that, ‘‘ Much good might it do her !”—and Mrs Balti- 
more, when perusing in the morning papers the name 
of “ Mrs Dyke Robsey and Miss Baltimore,” in the 
list of the company at the opera, or at some eharity-ball 
at Willis’s, felt herself amply repaid for the sacrifice of 
her dear girl’s aid in making frocks for the children ; oF 
her dear girl’s company throughout those long evenings 
which the “good fellowship” of Jack so often rende 
solitary. 

The “pretty Marian,” the future Mrs Arthur 
Armytage, is, indeed, quite a charming creature ; 
and her fresh and beautifully feminine character 
is exquisitely developed by skilful and delicate 
gradations. Shy and timid in that strange and 
chilling cirele in which she finds herself an inter 





loper—suspected, soon after the honeymoon, eves 


























by her late adoring lover, to be as silly and 
simple as she was sweet and affectionate—the 
humble and gentle Marian emerges by fine de- 
grees into what Nature had made her—a woman 
of keen sensibility, of quick if silent observation, 
and great hidden strength and elevation of cha- 
racter. 

Another female character, Sophia Armytage, 
the daughter of the female despot, is almost the 
only piece of absolute female perfection skilfully 
redeemed from insipidity, with which we are ac- 
quainted. The reader will murmur at her being 
made the victim of her imperious mother—re- 
pentant or remorseful too late. 

The marriage of Arthur with the daughter of 
Jack Baltimore is contracted without the con- 
sent of his mother, who, grieved and indignant 


at its celebration, haughtily declines all inter- | 


ference. He goes abroad with his young wife, 
with the intention of living upon a small inde- 
yendence left him by a relation ; which, however, 
is quite inadequate to the requirements of the 
expectant heir of Holywell. In the meanwhile, 
the family borough of Thoroton, which Mrs 
Armytage had always intended her son to repre- 


sent in parliament, becomes vacant, and she | 


starts her pragmatical nephew, Reginald Mauds- 
ley, whom, upon the expression of her sovereign 
pleasure, she expects, as a thing of course, to 
see returned, in opposition to all the rival 
county interests. But the times of refurm were 
arrived ; and, to vex and thwart her, and create 
a job for himself, a scheming attorney, happily 
named Gumption, takes it upon himself to start 
her absent son in opposition to her candidate; and 


Arthur is at once placed the highest on the poll, | 


while his mother’s man is by far the lowest of 
three or four candidates. 

The struggle between maternal pride and af- 
fection and the ruling passion is admirably re- 
presented. Mrs Armytage, the mother, eveiu 
when baffled in the contest, cannot help secretly 
sympathizing in the joyous shouts of * Armytage 
for ever!” and, as soon as she is convinced that 
her sou was no party to her defeat, and that he 
had in no way offered opposition to her will, he 
returns home, and they are so far reconciled. 
But, before his explanatory letter arrives and 
touches her latent generosity of mind—for Mrs 
Armytage is a noble tyrant where her will is 
received law, and where her petulant and gusty 
temper, nursed into ‘aprice by the indulgence 
and servile submission of all around, is uncrossed 
—a visiter arrives at Holywell who does not 
smooth the way for the return of Arthur. The 
scene is characteristic and spirited. 

After having implied rather than expressed to her 
servants and acquaintances a disinclination that Arthur’s 
ame should be uttered in her hearing, she now grew 
pettish at their servile acquiescence ; fancying that every 
ene must be in league to withhold from her even the 
hecessary intelligence concerning the movements of her 
‘on. She would have died rather than inquire, even of 
Sophia, Whether any fresh intimations of Arthur's in- 
ventions had reached Thoroton ; yet still she was dying 
‘0 ask. Did Arthur purpose to treat her with utter 
“ntempt, with utter defiance ?—Did he mean to take 
her by surprise, with a view of forcing her into a recon- 


! 
| 
| York,’’ observed Sophia, almost as well satisfied as her 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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ciliation 2 What did he—what eould he intend? Was 
he come ? Was he coming ? 

Alas! the coming of the successful candidate to 


appear almost as problematical as the going of the de- 
feated one; while Arthur stayed away, Reginald stayed 
on; assiduous to his cousin Armytage—thrice assiduous 
to his cousin Sophia! On the fifth day following the 
election, he was about to accompany them from the 
breakfast-room to the drawing-room, and pursue by an 
observation of the N.N.E. of the house, the weather- 
wise announcements he had been deducing from the 
| aspect of the S.S.W., when the attention of all three 
| Was attracted by the sound of approaching wheels ; and, 
for the fiftieth time, Sophy coloured crimson, Mauds- 
ley bit his lips, and Mrs Armytage tried, flurriedly, to 
look unconcerned, in the conviction that the vehicle 
| advancing towards the portico of Holywell contained 
no less a personage than him who had been so long 
| regarded as its heir ! 

In this belief, not one of them chose to move to- 
wards the window, for the verification of their hopes 
and fears; but each, though pretending to look else- 
where, soon discerned that the expected chaise and 
| four was nothing better than a knowing, natty gig, 
| containing a stranger and his servant—a sporting-look- 
| ing man, with a sporting-looking servant, and a poach- 
| ing-looking prick-eared dog, on the look-out between 
| them; or, it might be, two servants —or two sportsmen 
| —or three poaching dogs—it was impossible exactly to 
determine of whom or what the party might consist. 

* Mr Nebwell’s clerk, whom I am expecting down 
about the renewal of the Farringham lease,”’ said 
Mrs Armytage, greatly relieved, and resuming her 
usual dignity of demeanour.—* Rather, the tuner from 








mother; ‘* [I wrote yesterday to my old friend, Mr 
Blowpipe, the organist, to beg he would send one of his 
| people to my piano.”—“ Piano-forte tuners and at- 

torney’s clerks !” reiterated Mr Maudsley with amaze- 

ment. ‘* My dear Miss Armytage, you must be blind : 
| that was the finest horse I ever beheld in harness,’’— 
|“ T did not look at the horse—I was thinking of the 
| man.’’—** I did look at the horse,”’ said Reginald, with 
a grim smile, “ and, therefore, form my conclusion that 
the man was a gent/eman.”’°—‘ Why not as easily a 
horse-dealer 7” said Sophia, who made it a point to 
| dispute her cousin’s dictatorial deerees.—‘* Because,” 
_ interrupted Mrs Armytage, petulantly, “* Mr Maudsley 
is probably aware that he is” ‘* Mr Baltimore !” 
interrupted a footman, throwing open the door ; and in 
bustled the active Jack, the vivacity of whose move- 
ments had left old Simmons some quarter of a mile in 
the rear—‘* How are you, Ma'am ?—Happy to make 
your acquaintance, Mrs Armytage '__ Thought to have 
been here last night; but the people at the Blue Boar 
at Thoroton, where I put up, insisted that the road 
was not good travelling after dark. To be sure, there 
is a devil of a gravel-pit just before you turn into 
the lodge gate, where perhaps I might have found 
neat accommodation for man and horse, and if” 
‘* Sir?” interrupted Mr Reginald Maudsley, ad- 
vancing with solemn gesture towards the stranger, evi- 
dently with the intention of asking him the nature of 
his business with Mrs Armytage, whose astonishment 
and disgust at the intrusion were sufficiently manifest. 
—‘* Mr Baltimore—the father, I believe, of Mrs Arthur 
Armytage ?” inquired Sophia, timidly intercepting his 
movements, but judging it necessary to interfere before 








| further offence was given or taken.—“ Exactly !— 
| Arthur's sister, Miss Sophy, I presume ?” demanded 
| Jack, in return. 


** Avy, I guessed as much, by the like- 
ness. And Mrs Armytage, too—devilish strong resem- 
| blance to my friend Arthur—might swear to the breed 
as safely as to a foal of Johanna’s! But I am keepin 
you all standing,” cried Jack, checking himself, ‘at 
turning with unsuspeeting good humour to look for a 
chair; in which, having coolly seated himself, even Mre 
Armytage was not proof against the frankness of his self- 
possession. They all sat down, overmastered by his im- 
pudence,—“* You see, Ma’am,” said he, (abruptly repell. 
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ing theadvances of Sophia’s pet spaniel, a blemish in whose 
genealogy the knowing eye of Jack had mechanically 
detected,) ‘* you see, Ma’am, I have made my way here 
on a false scent: ran down to Newmarket t’other day 
for the Spring meeting, with young Lord Hardup, and 
was persuaded by Tom Warley and Parson Longodds 
to push on to Croxton for the first day’s running, as 
Tom’s bay filly was” 

Mrs Armytage no longer repressed her symptoms of 
impatience ; and Maudsley seemed only waiting her 
nod to interfere with the sporting intelligence of her 
guest. 





“ When, as we were journeying it through Gran- 
tham at the rate of twelve miles an hour, and turnpikes 
paid,” resumed the reckless Jach, ‘* what should I see, 
placarded in black and white, as large as ‘Try Tur- 
ner’s,’ on the outside of the Leeds Regulator, but 
*‘ Armytage at the head of the poll!’ Hailed coachee 
in a second—pulled up—and in five words made out, to 
my great surprise, that my son-in-law, whom I fancied 
to be wasting his time and money yonder among the 
Johnny Crapauds, was electioneering here at home 
among the Johnny Bulls—standing, as the saying is, in 
hopes of getting a seat. Ha! ha! ha! So, says I to 
myself—‘ Are ye there, my hearty’? . . . 

“* My brother is still in France,” said Sophia, hastily, 
dreading her mother’s interposition. 

“Ay, so I hear from Mr Gumption and the other 
gentlemen of his committee ; and more’s the pity,’ cried 
Baltimore ; ‘‘for, as I said to ’em this morning, what 
business has a young chap with Ais prospects, heir to 
one of the finest estates in the county, to stay gambling 
and masquerading among such a set of outsiders as the 
fellows in Paris—a pack of snobs that run their sham 
matches in a sand-pit, and hunt hedgehogs with buck- 
hounds !” 

*“ Have you heard lately from Mrs Arthur Army- 
tage 7”? inquired Sophia, almost trembling as she spoke. 

** Not these six weeks. Marian used to be a tolerable 
correspondent when she was gadding about with her 
aunt Robsey to Cheltenham and Weymouth, Margate 
and Broadstairs. But Paris seems to have turned her 
little head.” 

“You will not regret, then, any circumstance that 
tends to recall my brother to England ?” 

* You mean about the election ? Not I! As T said 
this morning to the gentleman at Thoroton who acts as 
Arthur's factotum—a knowing sort of blade that, and 
seems to have served my son-in-law con @ mory, as they 
say in France—if Arthur Armytage, of Holywell Park, 
hasn't a right to be in Parliament, who has, I should 
like to know? And, as Gumption observed in answer, 
the notion of pitting a mettled lad like Aim against such 
a cream-faced tailor as young Spalding, (whom they 
blackballed last year at the Cocoa Tree,) or such 2 
spoony as” 

“We ought perhaps to have introduced you to my 
cousin, Mr Reginald Maudsley,’’ stammered Miss Army- 
tage, hazarding anything rather than the personal com- 
mentary which was half escaping the lips of Jack Balti- 








more ; and Jack, with an involuntary ‘* Whew !” half 


arose from his seat to duck a courteous bow to the 
defeated candidate, which the defeated candidate returned 
with a frozen salutation, such as might have done 
honour to the statue of the Commendatore in Don 
Juan. 

But Mrs Armytage’s disgust by this time exceeded 
all control; and, rising from her seat with an air of 


dignified impatience, she observed to her daughter—“ If 


this gentleman have anything to acquaint me with, 
which it is necessary for me to know, you will find me 
in the library. I have business with Hardvwood. Mr 
Maudsley, do me the favour, I beg, to remain here with 
your cousin. And, seareely curtseying, she withdrew 
all her majesty from the room. 

“Well, upon my honour!” ejaculated Jack, as the 
door closed after her, * Royalty is a joke to Mrs Army- 
tage !”” 


Arthur arrives at last, is graciously received, 
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and goes to attend his duties in Parliament, leay- 
ing his gentle little wife at Holywell. 1). 
“humble violet” had, at first, acting under his jn. 
structions, blundered sadly in affecting efroy- 
tery and dash of manner, and in attempting 
boldly to seize her nettle mother-in-law. From 
this amusing and abortive effort to assert hor 
independence, Marian shrank back into herself: 
having still farther disgusted the imperious and 
high-bred Mrs Armytage, and misled and grieved 
Sophia. Yet Marian, with her affeeted Puris- 
ian manners and regrets for leaving France, and 
all her personal and collateral offences against 
the dignity and pride of Mrs Armytage, aud 
though esteemed perfectly insignificaut in her 
own character, was becoming a yery important 
object to her mother-in-law. She was ill, and— 

When the eminent medical practitioner, an authority 
which not even Mrs Armytage could venture to impugn, 
pronounced that the sufierer was not only seriously 11), 
but the life of her expected child imminently endangered, 
the lady of Holywell could scarcely forgive herself her 
tormer unbelief, or Arthur his remissness, in not ac- 
quainting her with the real state of the case. Marian 
now acquired a wholly new position in her sight. The 
future heir—the new Arthur—the Armytage to come— 
formed a link connecting herindissolubly with the family. 
The question henceforth was not to resent her faults or 
failings, but to amend, or at least conceal them irom the 
world. But of what avail to conceit future measures? 
Marian’s life was said to be actually in peril. There was 
not a more solicitous inquirer after every change of symp- 
toms than Mrs Armytage. 

Conceive the anger and mortification of Mrs 
Armytage, when the daughter of a Jack Balti- 
more had the hardihood to produce prematurely 
a little girl, and to name it Harriet, aceording to 
the tenure of an old promise to kind Aunt 
Robsey! And there was a cause for poor Ma- 
rian’s premature confinement—to her a painful 
cause—one of those things which the 
isolated creature kept and pondered in her heart. 
Arthur, who had married for love, and within 
the year, was now leading, if not a gay, yet 
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very happy and disengaged baceior-'ifo in 

Ile was much in the society of 
mable Rotherhams, his Yorkshire neighbours, 
whose daughter, Lady Laura, the bosom friend 
of his sister, would have been his wife, save for 
the pride of his mother. 


don. 


It was so easy to walk home from the house arm- 
inearm with his friend, Lord Greta, straight to 5 
James’ Place; and Lady Rotherham was so glad to seé 
and welcome a guest who knew her ten children name by 
name, and which of them had been run away with by his 
pony, and which had so narrowly escaped drowning i 
the reservoir, and whom one and all called “ Arthur,” 
and romped with as a brother. Even Lady Laure, 
though somewhat haughty and reserved with casual vis!- 
ters, had her old-standing jokes and friendly words of 
mutual understanding with him; so that, after a fort 
night passed in London, a particular chair came to be 
apportioned as that of Arthur Armytage at Lord Rother. 
ham’s table, and a particular corner of a particular sofa, 
in f.ady Rotherham’s drawingroom, to bear his name. 
His worthy host and hostess considered that they were 
doing not only what was kind, but what was right, in 
affording to the son of their old friend, placed in such ad 
position as Arthur, a resource against the temptations of 
idleness and dissipation. They left him no excuse for 
wasting his time and his money in barrack-rooms 
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And in such a mode* of life, it must be owned that 
there was something peculiarly agreeable to Arthur. He 
liked the atir of a large family, combined with the regu. 
jarity of an orderly one. He liked the Jonhommte of the 
Greta tribe—their cheerfulness—their cordialitv. The 
whole thing came refreshingly to him after a prolonged 
residence at Paris; where, if he had found much to amuse, 
he had seen little to approve. Put now, he was once 
more among people of his own caste and kind, he was 
wery happy—perfectly happy-—’oo happy perhaps, con- 
cdering that, in the first year of his marriage, he was tor 
the first time separated from his wife. 

Marian’s letters, however, arrived as regularly as the 
pos, to remind him that if he was enjoying himself, she 
ail sad and a sufferer. She complained of the dullness 
of the time which was passing for Aim so pleasantly ; en. 
treating him, however, and with perfect sincerity of heart, 
not toapply himself /oo severely to the duties of his new 
vocation; not to give up his thoughts foo exclusively to 
nolitics ¢ to seek the relaxation so indispensable for his 
health; to avoid the anxious fears for herself which she 
knew must be pressing on his mind. 

Arthur's heart almost reproached him with duplicity 
while he was perusing these affectionate and candid ou'- 
pourings of Marian’s Yet he had done no 
wrong : had no conjugal backslidings with which to re- 
proach himself; and to have volunteered to his wife a 
slfaceusation of finding | imself too prone to bachelor 
enjoyments, and too happy in her absence, would have 
been at once an injury and an insult. 

He profited, therefore, by her often-repeated exhorta- 
tions, to amuse himself during the intervals of his par- 
liamentary duties ;—dining with the Rotherhams, louny- 
ing in the Park with Greta, or dancing at Almack’'s 


3¢ , 
feelings. 


with Lady Laura, whenever they were at the trouble of 


procuring him a subscription. June, with its thorns and 
its roses, its strawberries and its villa-déjeunés, had 
already begun; and, though Arthur was not heartless 
mough to purpose prolonging his sojourn in town one 
hour beyond the necessities of the case, yet he did some- 
times almost regret that the days passed so quichly, and 
that the hours were of imperceptible duration, 

The fault might in some measure lie with his mother. 
The atmosphere of Holywell was so apt to be a stormy 
one !-foo stormy for a man of Arthur's indolent com- 
plexion and cheerful temper. Tle dreaded the (racasseries 
of the place__the testiness of the old servants——t!.: 
pendence to which he found himself reduced. Grillon’s 
Hotel wanted (he flattered himself that such was his 
conviction) only Marian’s presence to be a perfect Para- 
dise; for, with all the duplicity of this wicked world, 
lew of us succeed in deceiving others so completely as we 
succeed, without effort, in deceiving ourselves. 

One person, meanwhile, was keenly alive to the mora! 
dangers of Arthur’s position, 


de. 


The clear-sighted Sophia 
that in Marian’s place she should be less satisfied 
than Marian with the tenour of Arthur's corres; ondence ; 


and 


d was beginning to count the days to the expected close 
of the session, ilmost as eagerly as her sister-in-law. 

Such isa fair specimen of the even tenor of 
this agreeable romance—of its level parts. Mr 
a) emmersley, a shrewd, spiteful, mischief-mak- 
ig, low-born man, who, to the great offence of 
Mrs Armytage and the other magnates of the 
Riding, had presumed to niche himself in some 
angle between their ring-fences—contrived,in a 
Horning visit, to let poor Marian hear all the 
pantul truth—and a little more. 

Sophia would have given a great deal to ascertain, 
after the departure of the Wemuuersleys, how much of 
“is Commentary on Arthur’s conduct had reached the 
‘ars of her sister-in-law. Brut she could not hazard a 
“rect inquiry; and Marian’s simplicity of mind was 
ta calculated to defeat any other mode of attac k. 
mie = Getected any one trying to discover her 
Sade we ge wise - ample . ceciaration as a 
re ag » often nije Por capay more oeaal ' ie 

as bent on ascertaining. Miss Armytage 
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was almost afraid of learning, not only that Arthur's 
wite had overheard all, but to what extent that allaffect. 
ed her feelings, and was likely to influence her conduct. 
She noticed, however, that Marian that evening looked 
piler and sadder than usual; and, on her retiring to 
rest, ventured to observe to her mother that Mrs Arthur's 
strength and spirits were manifestly declining. But Mre 
Armytage, w hose thoughts were engrossed by the splendid 
nursery furniture and nursery suits she had that morn- 
ing received from town for the ue of the little heir of 
Holywell, and purposed presenting on the morrow to her 
daughter-in-law, attribute 
of the event so anxiously 


l her languor to the appreach 
anticipated by the family, 

The morrow eame ; the gifts, courteously offered and 
accepted, seareely seemed for a moment to ocecup) the 
Old Mrs Macklin, who 
hat presided over the birth of Arthur and Sophia, and 
ever since formed a sort of fixture among the green 
and ever-springing olive branches at Greta Castle, was 


somnewhat seandalized to see 


; ag : 
attention of the listless Martian. 
: | 
' 


the voung lady to whom 
she was now about to devote her services, so insensible 
to the beauty of the Valencien: 
fineness of the cambrie robing: 


the 
; and felt persuaded that 
Mrs Armytage must be indignant at the ingratitude of 
her daughter-in-law. But she iistakhen. Mrs 
Armytage liked Marian the better for her inditfercuce 
to such things.—She began to hope that her mind was 
less vulgar and trivial than she had imagined. 

Time wore on. The days, long and Midsummerish 
as thes Were, passed away. 


. , . 
iPS COCKUMGCS, Allu 


was 


All the papers agreed in 
announcing the prorogation of Parliament for the 21st ; 
and on the 23d, Arthur would be at Hlolywell ! Still, 
Mariam’s depression was not diminished, nor Sophia's 
anxiety. ‘Phe Duchess of Spalding, who, on her annual 
journey northwards, was in the habit of dignifving Mill 
Hill by making it her sleeping inn, took the opportunity 
of paying a morning visit to Mrs Armytaye, on her pro- 
gress home the following day ; apparently for the pure 
pose of announcing her regret that Arthur's family 
engagements withthe Rotherhams had prevented her the 
happiness of catching a glimpse of him in town: and 
when Mrs Armytage drily replied that it gave her un- 
feigned pleasure to hear of her son being engrossed by 
such satisfactory coonexions, the Duchess had no 
readier means of revenge than by redoubling her atten- 
tions to the sad and silent Marian; and assuring her 
that Mr Armytage had in some degree made the vmende 
honourall’, by promising that the first visit made by 
himself and his on her recovery, 
Spalding Court. Marian smiled and bowed her ready 
It was a to her to think that her 
first visit was not already pledged to Greta Castle. 

But the information afforded by the gossiping Duchess, 
and incidentally confirmed in Lady Honoria’s chit-chat 
with Miss Armvtage 
gay, the most 


not 


wife should be to 


acceptance. solace 


, that Arthur was the gavest of the 
bachelor-like of bachelor-husbands, did 
prepare the farmly to receive with patience his 
announcement that ™ VOuy particular engagements in 
town would prevent his being at home till the 25th, 
when Lord Greta had promised him a place in his car- 
riage. 

ws Why not come in his own 7” 
mother, 

* Why not come in the mail ?*? exclaimed the npias 
tient Marian. 

* Why not 
ing Sophia. 

Marian was taken seriously ill . and Arthur, 
sent for hy express,— 


exclaimed his proud 


come at once 7" thought even the forbeare 


Haggard with the fatigue and anxiety of his journey, 
rushed into the drawingr ili at Hols wi tl, prepared to 
hear the worst, which the solemn deportinent of old 
Simmons on the hall steps had already partly commu- 
nicated, Hie was at 2 loss to interpret the eX pression of 
his mother’s countenance, It was not that of affliction 
—no !—Marian must be still alive ;—it was that of in- 
tense vexation. But Sophia, seeing her brother inea- 
pable of uttering a syllable of inquiry, explained ail in 
a few kind words, Ilis wife Was sale, and he was the 
ather of a little girl, 
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In another minute he was in Marian’s darkened 
chamber, awaiting the precautions necessary for the 
announcement of his arrival ; and, touched as he already 
was, the tears fell from his eyes as, concealed behind 
her curtain, he listened to the faint accents in which she 
murmured, “ Another disappointment !—I fancied I 
heard a carriage !—Will he never come ? Shall I never 
—never see him again ?” 

But this one painful moment was followed by hours 
of unqualified happiness. With one hand locked in her 
husband's, while contemplating the beauty of the sleep- 
ing babe, which bore so remarkable a resemblance to 
Arthur, it certainly never occurred to Marian that the 
birth of so fair and promising a creature could be a 
source of annoyance to any human being. Yet, the 
steward's-room at Holywell, participating in the vexation 
of its lady, had almost refused to drink a health to the 
newly-born; and at what quarter of the universe Miss 
Armvtage the Second was wished, by the whole popula- 
tion of the village, it might not be discreet to conjecture, 

The disappointment of the poorer tenants was, 
however, of brief duration. Mrs Armytage’s attention 
was roused to the possibility that her mortification 
might become evident to the neighbourhood, by a visit 
of congratulation from the inevitable proprietor of Mill- 
Hill; who mingled with his felicitations the expression 
of an earnest hope that the next child born at Holywell 
might bea boy. She accordingly gave orders that, al- 
though no bells were to be rung, nor beacon, nor bonfire 
to be kindled, all the expected gratuities should be be- 
stowed, and all the preparations for festivity continued. 
‘The ox need not be roasted whole ; but it might still be 
apportioned to the poor. 

Although she prepared herself to receive with thie 
blandest courtesy the congratulations of the neighbour- 
hood and the good wishes of her dependents on the 
occasion, Mrs Armytage had very little patience with 
Marian’s exultation in finding herself the mother of a 
daughter. ‘‘ She had always so wished for a girl ;— 
girls are such comforts, such companions to their 
mothers ;—boys such plagues, such disappointments ! 
tfler own mother had gone through such anxieties with 
her seven unruly noisy boys! Her own mother had 
often told her there was more gratification to be hoped 
from the possession of one daughter, than from a dozen 
sons.” 

“Her own mother!” As if the opinions of a Mrs 
Baltimore of Baker Street were to be quoted in a case 
of heirship to Holywell Park; the ancient estate of 
Holywell—the inheritance of the family of Maudsley, 
from the days of Domesday-book ! 

But Marian was above propitiating her awful mother- 
in-law, either by artifice or hypocrisy. She knew that 
Mrs Armytage was vexed—old Mrs Macklin had ad- 
mitted the fact. But she did rejoice in her daughter, 
and would not conceal it. 

Yet poor Marian concealed much. 

The following scene is, like all the work, charm- 
ingly natural. When the reader afterwards 
learns that the gentle and affectionate simpleton 
must, at this moment, have been fully conscious 
that the papers she had accidentally found, gave 
her husband a complete title to the immediate 
possession of his mother’s estate, under the will of 
his grandfather, and that she was herself the 
true Mrs Armytage of Holywell, but generously 
eager to suppress all knowledge of the fact, lest 
it might distress the proud woman—her disin- 
terestedness and real greatness of mind is seen 
the more strikingly through the beautiful veil 
of her girlish simplicity. 

“ What letters, love, were you reading when I came 


into the roum ?” inquired Arthur, listlessly, of his wife, 


after having affectionately condoled with her on the in- 
creased languor of her looks. 

“Nothing very interesting—only some old papers,” 
replied Marian, the paleness of her cheek giving place to 





a rising blush, as she attempted to thrust them Still fap 
ther under the pillow of the sofa. 

** They looked like letters.”’ 

‘* No !_only bills—papers. How long have you 
in riding over from Spalding Court ? and what dig 
settle with the Duchess about our visit 7” 

“ Nothing ; as soon as you are strong enough to leay 
home, I am to write and let her know,” replied Arthu, 
still, with a marital instinct, keeping his eye on the pil. 
low of the sofa. ve © ® © € © & « ; 

The next minute, the nurse, previously summoneg 
brought in the baby ; and Mrs Arthur, in the delight of 
exhibiting the wonders of improvement which a lapse of 
twenty-four hours had wrought in her darling, forgot her 
secret hoard. While she rose from the sofa, to gratify 
the infant with the brighter light of the window, Arthy; 
quietly drew forth a handful of yellow, soiled many. 
scripts, Written in an old-fashioned Italian hand, which 
he seemed vaguely to recognise. There were figures ang 
dates mingled with the writing; the papers were pro. 
bably what Marian had asserted—old, very old bills. 

“ What did you find in this rubbish to interesc you: 
and why did you put aside the papers when [ came in 2 
he now inquired, when Marian, turning round, saw the 
roll in his hand, his natural ingenuousness returning 
the moment his jealous suspicions were relieved, 

‘* Because I thought you might be angry with me for 
reading them, instead of giving them at once to your 
mother,” replied Marian, with equal frankness. « Mr 
Macklin found them in a recess of the old ebony press, of 
which she begged the use for the nursery. They seem to 
be of no consequence—we may as well burn them—they 
would not have been left in the press had they been worth 
preserving.” 

“ True—I will burn them in my own room,” gaid 
Arthur; “it is so hot a day that the blaze might incom. 
mode you.” 

“Give them to Macklin to burn: there is a fire in the 
nursery.” 

‘ Never give papers to servants to burn,” said Arthur, 
carelessly. “At best, they lose their time (which is 
yours) trying to gratify their curiosity by deciphering 
what cannot be of the slightest impertance to them; at 
worst, they set fire to the chimney.” 

And he put the papers into his pocket. A _ word 
or twe had met his eye which excited his curiosity; 
and striking must the word have been which arrested 
his attention at such a moment; for, on entering Mari- 
an’s room, the utmost effervescence of human petulance 
was fretting in his bosom. But there was something in 
the feminine youthfulness of her appearance and manner, 
especially just then, enhanced by the first expansion ci 
motherly feeling, peculiarly calculated to turn away 
wrath. She was mild, pale, low-voiced—very different 
from the affected Parisian belle whose nervous tone 0! 
over-excitement had so roused the prejudices of Mn 
Armytage. However much the daughter of Jack Balti- 
more and the niece of Mrs Dyke Robsey, there was no 
thing vulgar or offensive in Marian: she wanted only 
tact to become a charming woman—how small a deb- 
ciency in a wife! 

“| have had letters from home this morning,” said 
she, having apparently already forgotten Arthur's appre- 
priation of Mrs Macklin’s discoveries. 

‘< Your family are well ?” 

“Quite well; but evidently hurt that they saw ad 
little of you while you were in town. I must write and 
explain to them how completely you were engrossed by 
your Parliamentary duties.” 

[| Parliamentary duties! Alas! how vast 2 screen has 
that pretext afforded to the faults and follies of husband- 
kind! ] 

‘- They are all dying to see little Harriet!” continued 
Marian ; “and Mamma says that if Bob and Jem had 
not been sent home from Parson’s Green with the m@ 
sles, she would have got into the mail as soon 4s 
heard of my safety, and come down to have a peep # 
us.” 


you 


Arthur offered secret thanks to the Hygeia presiding 
over the preparatory schools of the metropolis, for ba 
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rved him from 80 great an evil—while his wife 
continued -—* But it was all for the best; for my Uncle 
vod Aunt Robsey, who are tired of Cheltenham and 
Ramsgate, intend coming to the North this autumn, and 
aking the tour of Buxton, Matlock, and Harrowgate.” 

« They had better confine themselves to Derbyshire,” 
interrupted Arthur—* Derbyshire is the most picturesque 
county in England—I am sure they would delight in 
Derbyshire.” 

« But 1 do not think my aunt cares very much for 

—onery—she likes stir and bustle; and has heard that 
..e Derbyshire bathing-places are dull.” 
@ Quite a mistake, I assure you !—Buxton is extremely 
ay, Allthe people from Liverpool, Manchester, and 
yirmingham, frequent Buxton: there are plenty of balls 
_the place wi!l just suit her.” 

« J hope not,”’ said Marian, innocently; “ for she has 
aromised to come on as far as Scarborough, and take a 
~anse large enough to hold us all—one of the best in the 
slaceand we are to go over and spend a month with 
es, [ am sure the sea-air will be of great service to 
baby.” 

« My dear love, the baby requires no service. 
awa more healthy child.” 

«So Mrs Macklin says—the finest she ever nursed— 
much the finest! Still IT think I should like to go to 
Scarborough.” 

“You forget your visit to the Spaldings,” said Arthur. 

“Oh! no—I would not, on any account, give up my 
eit to the Spaldings. But it need not interfere with the 
Scarborough plan; for my aunt and uncle have deter- 
mined to time their tour, so as to be here for Doncaster 
races. Papa, you know, comes down every year to the 
races, and this time they will all come together; only 
think, how delightful !” 

And Arthur did think--and with a face rueful as 
the professional countenance of the expounder of sepul- 
coral emblems in Westminster Abbey. The idea of 
presenting his pretty little wife to his mother’s friends 
ind the aristocratic world of Yorkshire, surrounded by 
Robseys—Jack Baltimores—and Tom Warleys! Rather 
emigrate at once to the Illinois, or Swan River! 

“And what have you said in reply to all these 
«hemes ?” he inquired, in a hesitating voice. 

“ That I could decide on nothing till I had consulted 
you.” 

“And J on nothing, till I have learned what are my 
noth__”_ He was going to add, “ my mother’s plans for 
the autumn ;” but at that moment, his heart revolted 
against the servility of the phrase. 

“Do you not think that, as the day is so fine, I might 
take a drive this morning ?” inquired Marian, who was 
ull loitering near the windows with her child in her 


ims, 


I never 


“ Certainly—a drive would strengthen you and do you 
good.” 
e 


“Ido so want to have a peep at the tenants’ feast! 


a) j , +4 } ° . . . 
Celestine says itis a ¢riste affaire ;—nothing but beef 


> 
il beer ; no swings, no merry-go-rounds, no pain d’- 


pice as they have at the fétes in France. Still I should 

wally like to see the people enjoying themselves.” 

Ps, hy did you not accompany my wother, if you 

acc for a drive 2” inquired Arthur, with a misgiving 
“Idid not think of it,” replied his wife; but the 

tolour rose self-accusingly on her pale cheek. 

Prt did not choose it, you mean,” said Arthur, 
ps NE and shaking his head with a reproving gesture. 

; Gain indeed_T should have liked it beyond any- 

ro Ig Marian. “ But, entre nous, Sophia hinted 
Ik Angel Irs Armytage did not wish it.” 

ration « — ror your company ?—a very officious sug- 

n of Sophia's. Why should she suppose any such 


thing >” 

bed ' 
ain ' do not call any action of your sister’s officious !” 
its J, med Marian, gently replacing her sleeping child in 


tide har ea! and taking a place on the sofa close be- 
mournful fac and, “I assure you it was with a most 
iteenes ace, and with tears in her eyes, that Sophy 

see to me her advice not to propose sending down 











the child into the village, or joining the party, unless you 
arrived in time to give me your arm.” 

“ How strange, how unaccountable !” mused Arthur. 

“ Not strange or unaccountable on the part of Sophia,” 
resumed his wife. “ Sophia would do, and has done, 
everything in her power to spare me a moment's morti- 
fication. If you did but know how kind, how rery kind 
she was during your absence in London, when [ was out 
of spirits, and, perhaps, a little out of temper—sitting 
with me hour after hour, talking or silent, as pleased me 
best; reading to me, singing to me; just as my fancies 
were inclined.” 

“ Dear, good girl!’ ejaculated Arthur, pleased with 
his sister, and scarcely less with the cordial testimony of 
his wife. 

“*And then she took such pains, in her mild, quiet 
Way, to prevent my saying and doing things that—that”’ 
——she hesitated. 

6s Well 9” 

“ That might prejudice your mother against me. You 
know how very apt Mrs Armytage is to take exception 
about trifles; and you know how very disagreeable she 
can make herself when she is displeased.” 

“ Indeed, I do!” cried Arthur, with some energy, 
roused for the first time to consciousness of all his wife 
might have had to encounter from the arbitrary temper 
of Mrs Armytage. “ But surely, situated as you were, 
she could not have ventured to treat you with harsh- 
ness ?” 

‘“T have always lived with such warm-hearted, kind 
people,” replied Marian, “ that I scarcely know what 
the word harshness means. But her coldness and un- 
communicativeness seemed like harshness to me. | 
wanted somebody to cheer me and talk to me like a 
mother, being away from my own friends. But when I 
was ill and unhappy, she used still to call me ‘ Madam,’ 
and * Mrs Arthur Armytage;’ so that I did not dare even 
comfort myself by crying in her presence.”’ 

“That was hard!” said Arthur, trying to smile, as 
he affectionately kissed his wife—not liking her to see 
how much he was touched by her ingenuous simplicity. 

“ Indeed I felt it so, at the time. But, thank good- 
ness, it is all over now. Only Iam afraid I shall never 
cease to feel, what I have felt from the first, a stranger 
in this house. Beautiful as Holywell is, and much be- 
yond any place where I have ever lived, you cannot 
think how desolate it makes me feel. [| would much 
rather reside with you in any farm-house on the estate.”’ 

** Whims and fancies !”’ cried Arthur, again striving 
to smile. ‘* You are vexed just now at Sophia's hint 
about the fite. I daresay it was only a mistake.”’ 

‘* No mistake !—I know I am very stupid, and know 
nothing of the world. Lady Arabella, you remember, 
used alwavs to be laughing at what she called my want 
of tact. Still I have observation enough to be aware 
that Mrs Armytage is dreadfully mortified at your mar- 
riage with an insignificant person like myself ; when she 
wanted you to choose Lady Laura Greta.”’ 

* Lady Laura Greta ?"’—interrupted Arthur, incon- 
siderately. ‘* Why, it was my mother, and my mother 
alone, who prevented the match ! We should have mar- 
ried years ago, if my mother had not all but forbidden me 
to enter Lord Rotherham’s house. [ went into the 
army chiefly to get out of the way of being bullied about 
Greta Castle. No—no! my dear Marian,” he con- 
tinued, quite unconscious of the pain he had inflicted— 
‘set your heart at ease on that score! Nothing would 
have annoved Mrs Armytage half so much as to see me 
married to a woman of a rank superior to her own.” 

Marian now drew so deep a sigh, that her husband 
turned towards her, and was struck by the variability of 
her complexion, 

Arthur speedily ascertains the nature of the 
important papers his wife had found ; and, as a 
guarantee against the tyranny and caprice of his 
mother, who, in her fits of passion, was believed, 
at times, quite capable of sending the property 
to the next heir, and also to put himself out of 


the way of temptation, he commits the precious 
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document to the keeping of Lord Rotherham, his 
own and his father’s friend. It is not until long 
after the amiable and broken-hearted Sophia is 
in her early grave, the martyr to her mother’s 
tyrannical will and her own sense of filial duty, 
that the truth bursts forth ; not until the prige 
and injustice of Mrs Armytage had filled to over- 
flow the measure of her transgressions against 
her children. Arthur, arrived from London, 
has there just learned that the cause of his 
sister's death, and of the misery of her lover, 
his own dear friend from boyhood, is his mether’s 
domination. ‘That she now pined in secret, 
heart-struck with the grief and remorse she was 
too proud and impenetrable to acknowledge, was 
no atonement to his outraged feelings. 


In this state of mind he arrived at Holywell; and in- 
stantly perceived, from the mode of Mrs Armytage’s re- 
ception, that she was as unconcillatorily disposed towards 
him as he towards herself. He had scarcely ever seen 
her so cold, so ungracious.  }le discerned, too, in the 
overtiowing joy of Marian’s welcome, how painfully she 
had been passing the time of his absence—how tueli 
she had needed a champion—how much a comforter. 

Yet nothing could induce his wife to utter one unkind, 
one accusing word! = in vain did Arthur interrogate her 
with leading questions; Marian would not admit that 
she had been ill-used or unhappy. 

* Poor Mrs Armytage is just now so greatly to be 
pitied,” was her reply to all his inquiries, ** that she lias 
a claim upon our utmost indulgence, Let us remember 
her afflictions—not advert to her failings.” 

Sophia had left, by will, all her independent 
property to her brother. On this subject he 
was obliged to question his mother, and he found 
her in one of her worst humours, 


She had expressed, (she said,) in the first instance, 
her determination not to concern herself in a matter 
from the administration of which she had been pointedly 
excluded by her daughter; and considered all further 
reference to herseli an insult. Arthur's reply wos re- 
spectful but tirm. The inquiries he liad made respect- 
Ing the value of poor SO} hia’s jewels were such as she 
alone could answer, and such as his lawyers had judged 
unportant to the completion of their duty. Ele regretted 
to harass her, he regretted to distress her feelings ; but 
since she wished to resist all reference, le must cause 
the estimates to be made by professioual persons. 

* No doubt vou will!” was the wayward woman’s re- 
joinder, * 7 should recommend for the office your 
friend and ally, Mr Guimption of Thoroton, it will be 
but one offence more against the decencies of your 
mother’s roof, one more degradation of your family and 
fume.” 

Arthur was wisely silent; for he saw nothing in so 
unjustifiable an attack demanding a reply. But Mrs 
Armytage would not be so evaded. 

* Understand, however,”’ she resumed, ** that there 
are certain humiliations to which | aim not disposed to 
submit. You, from motives of vour own, may think 
proper to court the corrupt society of the Spaldings, 
regardless of the light in which sueh a dereliction from 
the principles of your family may place vou in the eves 
of the world. On such points, thank ileaven, LT icel 
difierently. [do not choose the reputation of iny house 
to be compromised by the seeret connexions of inv sen 
or my son's wife with a flippant libertine. Even though 
a p cr of the realm, | do not choose mv neivhbours and 
tenants to be seandalized by the indeeent famiitarities of 
a Mrs Arthur Armytage with a titled coxcomb, while 
residing at Holywell.” 

Arthur's lips grew white with rage, and involuntarily 
he clenched his hands; while Marian, trembling in her 
chair, knew not to which party to turn for justification. 

* 7 can well understand,” pursued Mrs Armytage, 
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too much excited to notice the gestures of either. «... 
such proceedings may be strictly in aceordanes with = 
principles of the pupil of a Lady Emily Maclaron 
Arabella Quin; or that the daughier of a Mr Balti. hs 
may discern nothing contrary to the proprieties of }j4. -. 
clandestine walks and assignations ; but’ 
“Stop!” cried Arthur, in a hoarse but iMperatiy . 
voice. ** Before you commit yourself further }y thee 
harsh and eruel accusations, know, Madam, that I a 
fully acquainted with every particular of my wife's 
duct since we parted ; and that Tam _ perfeetly cate 
beth with her proceedings and their motives,” 9 
* Perhaps so,” replied Mrs Armytage, irritated rat! 
than intimidated by his violence. * But my onini.. 
also, are to be consulted, I am not satisfied! wl 
mind revolts from those licenses of the fashion 
world with which you may have been familiarized } 
residence abroad, or by frequenting society so protiiy: is 
as that of Spalding Court. I beg, therefore, to acoy: 


ltt " in 


vow —— 

* Mother!" interrupted Arthur, gasping for hpeas 
but standing erect before her—“* you well know in y 
respect I have ever held vour purity Of mind and m4 
ners. You well know what veneration vour blamele 
ness of life has always commanded at my hands, Ye; | 
swear to vou, by all that is holiest in heaven or earth, 
not even yourself are more ineapable of an immodes: 
thought or action, than my wife. 1 would peril every 
drop of blood in my veins on the pertectness of her 
virtue.” F 

Marian’s tears fell fast on hearing this attestation, 
Oh! how she rejoiced at the circumstantiality with 
which, even at the risk of wearying him, slie had relate! 
in her letters to Arthur every particular of her meetings 
with Lord Wildingham—nay ! even the reprehensions 
of Dr Grant! But Mrs Armytage remained implacable. 
She was only further enraged on finding her own con. 
duct brought into comparison with that of such a per. 
son as Jack Baltimore’s daughter. 

‘Tt is very well,” cried she; “ with you or with 
your blindness, I have no need to argue. It only re- 
mins for me to tell vou that T will not have the house 
of my fathers degraded by the infamy of others; that | 
will not have an abandoned woman follow up lier career 
of vice triumphantly under my roof.” 


* eried Arthur, in a tone that seemed t 


‘Silence, or vou will repent ths 


* Silence ! 
shake the very walls. 
shameful Injustice !"" 

But the angry spirit of Mrs Armytage became rouse! 
to a higher pitch by her son’s imperative interdiction. 
Rising and contronting him, while the glowing blood 
swelled every vein in her temples, she exclaimeda—* [vis 
therefore my command that you seck some other sheilte: 
for the misconduet you are resolved to sanction. Hoely- 
well is no longer your home!  Henceforward, the door 
are Cosed upon you and yours. Sleep this night fer 
last time under my roof—and, to-morrow, quit my sigh! 
forever! Thank Heaven, there are honourable men ¢ 
my name and family more worthy to succeed to its Itie 
heritance !” > 

“ Arthur—Arthur !” cried Marian, flinging hers: 
upon her husband’s bosom, entwining her arms at one 
moment round his waist, and the next frantically placing 
her Lands upon his lips, to impede his utterance—" Bee 
ware What you are about to do—your whole life loo. 
will you repent your rashness, if you are tempt d edit? 
claim the truth. Arthur, desist! My dear husband - 
for the love of me, for the love of Gop 1 Reflect !—she 
is your mother !—Arthur ! Arthur! would you destro) 
your mother?" 

; And, casting herself at his feet, she imploringly = 
braced his knees: and, while her long fair hair hung 
dishevelled round her pale face, again and again falteree 
in broken accents—*“ tur my sake, for your OW, ™” 
spare your mother!” 

Arthur Armytage stood transfixed with amazeme 
Till that moment, he had not halt comprehended 
excellence, the patience, the resignation of his wife. 
had then, from the first, been aware of the extent ie 
rights ; had, throughout, united with himseli in forbeate 
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yards her persecutress, without once embarrassing 
sim by allusion to her discovery of the will. 

Seizing Marian’s hands, he raised her to his heart, and 
again and again passionately embraced her. Her prue 
ance had alinost recalled him to reason. But Mrs 
‘Aarmytage became infuriated by the sight of these evi- 
aences of mutual confidence and affection. 

ae Whatever mysteries you may have to unfold,” she 
observed, In a concentrated voice, ea I bez my jeclings may 
ot be spared at the intercession of that woman, Speak 
out, sir! —complete your outrage! As this willbe, I trust, 
our last interview—speak, before you quit my house for 


ance tor 


ever !”” ‘a : as 

anr se 1@ eXCle ¢ , ( ve asie “ iis 
«Your house !” | xclaimed, no longer master of his 
i nation—-* it is yours no longer; yourrule here has 
aigts ° ¢ 


sn tolerated only by my forbearance. By virtue of a 
codicil to my grandfather's will, lodged in the hands of 


r 


Lord Rotherham, the estate of Holywell | ecame mine on 
the attainment of my majority. [ claim restitution of 
erichts! Your haughty temper has broken the heart 
(my poor sister, an i bowed her to an early grave. My 
“hos been as a Changeling in my house—my wife an 
onaoith VSt lf a miserable depen lent. But for Marian’s 
candour, you would have raised between us a cloud of 
«jspicion and discord, fatal, perhaps, to our mutual laps 
vines You would have driven us forth to poverty— 
vou would have made us vile—you would have made us 
eretched, But it is now your turn to suffer! [tis yorur 
vride which must henceforth be humbled ; tor to-morrow, 
‘2 the sight of the whole world, will I proclaim myself 
waster of Holywell.” 

The secret thus revealed, and the fact aseer- 
tained, no pleadings of her repentant son could 
induce the haughty woman to remain another 
hour beneath a roof which she could no longer 
call only and solely her own—her seat of undis- 
puted empire. Immense pains are bestowed in 
analyzing the contending passions and feelings of 
thehaughtvand wayward dame; end theauthoress 
shews great skill and deep insight into human 
nature, in never wholly repudiating her heroine 
from the reader’s sympathies. In her adversity— 
nerlhumiliating reverse of fortune—Mrs Army tage 
gains upon us—sv loftily does her strong but per- 
verted will bear her up, “ broken in health—- 
iroken in heart ; repentant, vet ashamed to siew 
wt repentanee ; unhappy, yet above all things 

She went 
aleying selitarily over the Continent, the prey 
a cruel and fatal disease, and deserted even 


. . . e ” 
reful to disguise her wretchedness. 


her old servant-courtiers of Holywell, 

And li trys chance was at last at Work on her 
Huature. The stubborn will was bent—the 
s were soi tening the rock. 
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ine at last aware of her personal insiz- 
who, with her throne established at 
il, liad bidden * kings come and bow to it’’- 

wl rejected the overtures of ministers as bencath 
ice eva led the travelling visit of a Prince ot 
AMO land bandied scorn for scorn With the Duchess 
ing 3—she who, from her: prinkling of economi- 

and acricultural knowledge—her familiarity. with 
esstone, and her power to detect the shallow kuave- 
+ of Messrs Pennett and Nebwell—tancied herself 
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to sway the helm of kingdoms, and es ential to 
peace aiid pros) erity of the county of Yoru—shic, in 

Hlooked upon Mrs Armytage of Holyweil asa 
Hol the state —had at length been taught to know 
el a S| ek in the ereation—a worm in the sight of 


velore Whom kings on their thrones are “ altogether 


Rive bh . , 
‘ traversed many countries—countries where 
“* otuy her name and quality, but even her very lan- 
° us blank. She spoke indifferent French ; 
Was ul 
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and ungifted with that winning courtesy of manner 
which reconciles all discrepancies and supplies all defi- 
ciencies of speech. The people among whom her wan- 
derings were directed, saw in her only a sickly, hard- 
favoured, sore-to-please old woman ¢ travelling with a 
Inaidand a courier ;: noteven a “* Miladi.”’ 

She is subjected to all the customary gross 
extertions, insults, and wranglings which fall to 
the lot of English travellers :— 

But it was not alone by the insolence of the vulgar 
she stood reproved ; it was by her own nothingness, 
compared with the wise institutions and social advance- 
ment of the countries which through life she had pre- 
sumed to disparage. She who had been accustomed to 
faney that the sun shone more favouringly at Holywell 
than elsewhere, and had presumed to tax the careless 
ness of Providence when her harvests suffered from 
mntidew, or her flocks and herds from disease—now he- 
held rising cities, the very names of which were unfa- 
miliar to her ear—sage communitices—liberal founda- 
tlons—to which the puny establishinents wherein she 
had vested her pride were as nutshells on the ocean, 
She signified her approval—she avowed her admira- 
thon: and noone cared—her very opinion was a matter 
of indifierence {The hospital she commended had ex- 
isced for four hundred years, unconscious of the being 
of the Maudsleys of Domesday Bool; and the brother- 
hood of St. Bernard, and the ploughs of Hofwyl, had 
laboured diligently in their vocation, whether Doneaster 
races came to Mrs Armytage of Holywell, or Mrs 
Armytage of THLolywell went to Doncaster races! The 
sparrow on the house-top seemed of more account than 
herseli, to those among whom its nest Was appointed, 

At length, the aggravation of uneradicable disease 
gave evidence that the anguish and peril she had under. 
gone, tad been borne in vain. Once more the latent 
disorder put forth its agonizing throes, She could 
travel no further: she sought a home —a home in whieh 
to suifter—in which to dic It was by the side of the 
Arno she set up her rest—that poetically-sounding 
river, Which seems to breathe of shepherds, muses, and 
zeplivrs 3 but where the rain rains so heavily, and the 
spring breezes blow so bleakiv.  Tler villa, bare and 
comlortless, like all Italian villas, was ill calculated for 
the chilly season in which she chose it for her habita- 
tion. She had no servants but foreign servants —no 

ioks but foreign books : she had not so much as foreign 
companions, foreign friends—for these she rejected. A 
miserable disease was devouring her! Yet, with all this, 
she was only subjected to the common lot of humanity ; 
the visitations with which, for his own great purpose, 
Crod is pleased to Visit the creatures of luis han i. The 
peculiar humiliation lay in herself: that heretofore she 
had presumed to hold herself exempted from the vulgar 
destiny of mankind, 

But erchildren accidentally learned her miser- 
nble condition, and came to her at her utmost 
need—the generous Arthur, the w arm-hearted, 
rentle Manan; and with them she returns to 
Mayland, a dying, but wiser and better—a rege- 
nerated woman in the whole frame of her mind, 

Amid her most grievous pangs, she never murmured; 
amid all the contrarieties Of her homeward journey, she 
uttered nota single cry of impationee. She was now us 
fortified in good as once in evil. The idea of beholding 
her grandchildren was very cheering tu her; and, as they 
drew near Holywell, not even Matian was more excited 
by the prospect of their family re-union than the dying 
wowuan. * Do not suspect ine without reason,” said she 
to Arthur, when, for an instant, he ventured to jest with 
her on her grandmotheriy tenderness: “ it is mof the heir 
of Holywell Park, on whom | am anxious to bestow my 
blessing befure I die. dt is on litthe Arthur—the sun of 
Arthur—the grandson of my own Arthur.” And heer 
son was silenced in a moment. 


Let it not be imagined that the Armytage 
family are the only personages we find here. 
There is a re-creation of some of Mrs Gore’s 
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worn-out Fashionables, in the intriguing, manag- 
ing, interfering, and officious Duchess of Spald- 
ing, and her fine-lady heartless daughters, and 
dissipated, indolent, or frivolous coterie. Then 
there are the provincials who figure at the election 
ball; and a Mr Mayor, who is neither vulgar, 
assuming, nor absurd, but, on the contrary, the 
well-bred. intelligent, benevolent, and enter- 
prising manufacturer of these enlightened and 
forward times. The three old Miss Maranhams 
of the Grange, Catholic ladies of high and an- 
cient descent, and their inysterious and charm- 
ing ward, Rosamond Devonport, whose origin 
forms the true romance of the story, are ano- 
ther original group. Wemmersley we have in- 
troduced ; but his dressy, silly wife’s rich Yankee 
uncle,the republican * Mr Leonidas Lomax” we 
have not even hinted at. He is the most origi- 
nal character we encounter ; and his gradual pro- 
gression from a sturdy, loquacious, litigious ci- 
tizen and democrat, into a worshipper of lords, 
titles, and aristocracy, is inimitable, and truly 
edifying. 

Poetical justice dispensed to every one, leaves 
the democrat a fashionable at Brighton, Mr 
Lomax Marscourt in right of his quality wife 
Wemmersley deserts Yorkshire to everybody's 
satisfaction. He ought, however, to have died 
i: the hot weather of last summer, in Mrs 
Arimytage’s garden, from the sting of a wasp on 
the tongue—the wasp to have been lurking in 
one of the peaches of the walls round which he 
prowled., 

We have said enough to awaken the curiosity 
of every reader to the attractions of © Mrs Army- 
tue,” though our hasty analysis conveys but a 
very imperfect idea either of the general excel- 
lence of the plan, or the thousand airy and in- 
cidental beauties which hover and cluster around 
this delightful work. 


© JERNINGHAM, OR THE INconsisteNr Man,” 
is, we have said, the antipodes of “ Mrs Army- 
tage,” and beth, as fictions, are of a high order 
of excellence. “ Female Domination” is a story of 
the living world—*“ Jerningham” of the world of 
books. It is a philosophic romance, in which is 
discussed or passed under review, religion and 
morals, poetry and metaphysical systems, Bold 
Opinions are fearlessly put forth, existing insti- 
tutions are indirectly questioned, and the writer 
avowedly states his purpose to be the inecul- 
cation of brotherly forbearance, that charity 
which ‘ vaunteth not itself,’ and that true 
Christian benevolence which is not hasty to judge, 
and which requires full evidence before it con- 
demns, and never confounds, under one general 
censure, all who belong to a party or sect. 

The author of “ Jerningham” appears to con- 
sider Godwin as the first English fictionist. If he 
has any model, it isthe author of “ Caleb Williams” 
and “ St Leon.” Though his themes are generally 
grave and earnest, he is neither heavy nor didac- 
tic: in brief, in what appears a first work, a 
scholar, and a man of elegant excursive reading, 


jas put forth the gathered treasures of his 
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mind, often with considerable eloquence of style 
and, as regards his story, always with more 
power than skill. The power everywhere ¢,. 
ceeds the probability. Some of the characters 
are mere abstractions or impersonations of odious 
passions and qualities ; acting for a series of 
years a motiveless and, therefore, an impossibje 
part. But these are the subordinate beings, 
In the language of the rope-walk, the tale j, 
spun out in three strands, which form oye 
cord, with more than the usual knots, breaks. 
protuberances, and imperfect cohesion, Ther, 
is, first, the story of Jerningham and }ix 
family ; then, that of Lord Leicester, and }); 
mysterious tutor, Delaval, who, to have bee: 
consistent, ought to have been a Jesuit: and 
lastly, that of Everard Sinclair. The three 
youths start from the same school ; and, cross. 
ing each other's path, each pursues his destined 
course. Lord Leicester turns out a frank, good- 
hearted, unprincipled, fashionable roué ; Jer. 
ningham not altogether the Inconsistent Man he 
names himself, but a lad of heart and mettle; and 
Everard Sinclair, an enthusiastic Reformer of the 
Shelley school—indeed, Shelley himself, in tie 
leading outlines of his life ; but with fewer early 
faults and errors, and considerably more juveni!+ 
modesty and discretion. ‘The author states, in 
his prefatory observations, that he has attempted 
to delineate the characters of ‘ two good men— 
both equally benevolent, though one has the world 
with him, the other the world against him; though 
one is the friend of establishments, a lawyer, 
and a Member of Parliament—the other, an 
enemy to establishments, deeming that, for the 
most part, as at present instituted, tley are 
prejudicial to the interests of society.” The 
lawyer and Member of Parliament, is Jerning- 
ham’s rich, prosperous, enlightened, and benevo- 
lent uncle, Mr Matthew Jerningham—the other, 
the calumniated and persecuted Sinclair, the 
martyr of his principles, and of mankind's igno- 
rance and injustice, from his cradle until he 
expires in the midst of flames in the service 0! 
humanity. . 
‘‘How different,” says the writer, ‘are tre 
events which distinguish the lives of these tw: 
good men!” It is difficult to infer which acted 
what he regards as the nobler part :---the exce!- 
lent wealthy lawyer—kind and generous to his 
relatives and friends, and benevolent to all mea; 
loving and enjoying the good things of this MWe; 
inhabiting a handsome house, and commanding 
a comfortable chariot ; purchasing rare editions 
of classic authors to enrich his library, and good 
wines to store his cellars; singularly fortunate 
in all his undertakings, because he prudently 
takes the world as he finds it, without troubling 
himself much about removing its prejudices or 
mending its customs ;—or the outcast, virtuous, 
enthusiastic Sinclair, struggling to obtslay (9 
his pencil, daily bread for his wife and chi 
but disdaining to stain his conscience by yess 
any office under what he considered a corre’ 
and oppressive government; going about doing 
good, and dividing his last crust with bis needy 
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jellow-creatures, Over the most outcast of whom 
his sympathies warmly flow, 

Sinclair was the victim of paternal tyranny. 
The accidental reading of Volney and Helvetius 
made him a sceptic, and Hume and Diderot 
confirmed the impression. His brutal father 
called him an Atheist—and Atheist was the ill- 
defined name which followed the youth into 
society like a blight and a curse, and which 
clung to him long after his matured judgment 
had thrown off the vague and crude notions of 
his boyhood. This gifted creature—-all love and 
tenderness, beneficence and natural piety, who, 
without many fixed dogmas of faith, squared his 
whole life by the precepts and spirit of the gos- 
pel—iz thus first seen by his predestined friend, 
(laude Jerningham, while he chances to be the 
subject of curiosity to the other schoolboys upon 
his first arrival. 

“7 wonder what book he is reading,’? continued one 
of the speakers 5 “by Jove, though, he has got a fine 
pair of eyes.”” And presently they strolled into the 
play-ground. 

* Clever—good-looking—fine pair of eyves—Everard 
Sinclair—new fellow, with a book.” [ raised my eves, 
and looked about me; I took a survey of the whole 
schoolroom. LI presently cried out ‘* Eureka!” for 
there, in One corner of the roorn, absorbed in the perusal 
of a book, and apparently unconscious of the noise and 


tumult with which he was surrounded, sate a boy of 


about my own age, Whose countenance filled me with 
admiration, and awakened a sudden love in iny breast. 
He was as unlike as he possibly could be to every other 
boy in the school, ** As a lily among thorns,” was 
young Sinclairamongst his schoolfellows, 

His hair was light, silken, and curly ; his complexion 
delicate and transparent ; he had blue eves, and a figure, 
though slender in its proportions, replete with the most 
exquisite grace, The prevailing expression of his coun- 
tenance Was that of extreme gentleness ; it was some- 
thing that vou felt, rather than saw; it was the soul 
speaking out of the face; it was one of those beautiful 
aspects Which, once seen, can never be forgotten—a 
countenance Whose particular features we endeavour in 
vain to retrace, though the full harmony of their collected 
lveliness can never pass away from the memory. 

* This is he of whom they spake,” said I---** the fine- 
eved boy with the book. Whiat is there that should 
prevent me trom speaking to himy Is he not, like 
ysell, & stranger in this place; and is he not—God 
grant it—destined to be my friend 7” 

The spirit of propheey was upon me. [ know not 

how it was, but 1 saw in prospect a world of happiness 
audiove, ** Yes,” IT said, ‘‘it is written, 1 am sure of 
it, that this boy shall be my friend.” 
Twent up to him and addressed him. I do not re- 
ember what [ said; it was something about our being 
lellow-sufferers,” I concluded by asking his pardon 
tr having interrupted him in this manner. 

Sinclair lifted up his eyes; a bright smile beamed 
aTuss his countenance as he opened his lips and spoke. 
: "Ty sweet were the tones of his voice ; they were plain- 
uve but most melodious. Young as the boy seemed tu 

» Ht Was evident that he had kuowa suffering. 

he conversation which follows between the 
boys 18 Certainly a little precocious and prag- 
Matical ; but let it pass, and come to their deeds. 
, We strolled into the play-ground arm-in-arm. The 
amt thing that we saw was a big boy beating a little 
oe hea ail said Sinclair---** tyranny even in 
eb s : IS is a sort of rehearsal of what w.ll be in 
ova come. Homo honmine iupus. The strong man 
oe the weak, There is no justice in the world.” 

4 vv erard Sinclair sighed, 

he tall tyrant thumped, and the little victim screamed. 


, 
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What was to be done? Everard Sinclair looked sore 
rowful. ‘* We must not suffer this,’ he said, 

* What can we do 7” 

7 Interfere,” said Everard. 

“Twas appalled. Not that I was a coward, but that 
I was a stranger; and to meddle with the » ‘oceedings 
of an old scholar, seemed to me a most unheard-of im- 
pertinence. A new-elected M.P., upon the first night 
of taking his seat, searcely feels himself equal to the task 
of arraying himself against a practised debater. He 
likes, first of all, to see how things are carried on in the 


/ house. But, with Everard, justice was justice; and 


duty was based upon a firmer foundation than the con- 
ventional distinctions of society present to the searcher 


| after truth. 








* We must not suffer this; we must not, indeed. 
See how the little creature writhes under the blows of 
his brutal oppressor.”? And Everard Sinclair hurried 
me towards the place where this martyrdom was acting. 

The little victim escaped in the fray, and 
Everard Sinclair and Claude Jerningham got 
well thrashed for their benevolent Quixotism, 
and swore an eternal friendship—a covenant 
never broken, Everard carried the same ( 
ism into manhood :— 

He thought that the great machine of society was 
badly organized. He thought that there was more un- 
happiness and unrighteousness in the world than is ac- 
cordant with the desire ot amercitul God. He conceived 
that, by a concurrence of voluntary energies, very much 
of this evil might be amended. He did not think that 
the institutions of humanity were founded upon true 
Christian principles. This was unfortunate ; for people 
in general care less about the spiritual than the conven- 
tional. The world is more violent in defending the 
turms than the essence of the religion it professes. 

I hepe that I have made it appear that Everard was 
neither an Atheist, nor, indeed, a follower of Anti-Christ. 
I have tried to doso. Perhaps I have failed. However, 
his deeds will speak for him. When they said that 
Sophocles was mad, he read his Gdipus C oloneus to the 


Julxot- 


| judges. 


* But Everard Sinclair was, at all events, heterodox. 
He did not belong to the Church of England, nor sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles.” There Labandon him 
—Iyive him up. [ have nothing to say in his beha/st, 
but that he had some very excellent qualities. Bear with 
him, I beseech you. Do not condemn him, for be con- 
demned no one. Deal with him as Isaac Walton cid 
with the frogs. Deal with him «as though he were your 
brother. 


The author of Jerningham anticipates that it 
may be said he has attempted to promulgate 
noxious Opinions ; but he hopes it may not—and 
he disclaims the imputation to himself of the 
opinions he has put into the mouth of one of his 
characters, This is but fair. The blame will be 
found in making his heterodox hero so pure in 
heart, so kindly in nature, and so spotless in 
life. 

Sinclair's father, when he died, left his whole 
property to his eldest son, and to Everard a 
small legacy to purchase ‘a suit of mourning 
and a copy of Tom Paine.” With this injustice he 
was contented. Resentment was foreign to his 
nature, He forgave and he loved his enemies. 
He returned good for evil. When reviled 
he reviled not. In a letter, written to his 
friend, Claude, who had gone to India, Sinclair 
thus philosophizes upon his condition and pros- 
pects :— 

“There are no blessings in the world equal to the 
blessings of independence; and I am an independent 


man.” I then legan to calculate my resources, I re- 
membered a yarticular dogma in the writirgs of ay 
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eminent living philosopher, which had foreibly struck 
me when [ read it, and which I now reflected upon with 
considerable sa‘isfaction. ‘There is no real wealth,” 
says Mr Godwin, * excepting the labour of man.*’ — In 
proportion, therefore, as T was capable of labour did I 
look upon myself as wealthy or indigent. 

But Everard was not physically fitted for la- 
bour. He had delighted in the creation of poe- 
try, and he looked on poetry as his stronghold--- 
“a certain class of metaphysical poetry, cem- 
bining the intricate deductions of philosophy 
with the imaginative flights of the poetical tem- 
perament’ — Shelley's poetry, in fact. 

With a and fifty pounds in 


it small librar 


his 


bundle of 


hundred 
v, and a large 
London to be ‘on 


pocket, 
manuscripts, he rey irs to 
ntman.” © Tedrank po wine, ate lit- 


Tisch « 
OU @ 


mile: ne 
i 
tle flesh, 


the sati-fving of sensual cravings. He waited 


and consumed small sum upoi 


upon : publisher—a rare one—“ who hada heart 
laden with benevolence, aud who received hiv 
with the urbenity of a gentleman and the kind- 


a 
d , 4 ’ 
ness of one who lovetl I 


this neighbour ;” but whe 
advised him not to publish his poems, not foriiue 
customary reason---that few were likely to buy 
them---but beeause “they were pervaded by a 
piilosophy hostile to publie opinion.” Ever: rid 
finds anatheistieal bookseller, who cheated lim; 
and this closed his eonnexion with letters. Le 
poor, but beautiful and amiable orphan 


cirl, thrown upon his protection by the death of 


Warries a 
her father; and his schoolfellow, Lord Leices- 
ter, in 
by obtaining bhimaplece. dle writes his friend--- 


es atonement for former crievous wrongs 


Phis carnest of Leicester’s unforgetiuiness has filed 
4 be : . 
iY spirits are more 


me with delighttul sensations. 
VS past. Not tht 


buovant th Lhh oUdrev have hy Cl) JOF cha 
J purpose 
, 


ofler—ne t 


‘ s| + | | 1 se” 
to avall WIN CH Oi Leicestei 


-Weleilitentioncad 
that T intend to profit by the cen 


rosity (J 
. 


ee ae ee 1. for — will not J nme ¢ Precepradiary 
mY OG Trends or ft Wi Tit become a sil hdary oO. 

ee } Pa ' 
COVETHMNEHI. Wiilist | Jook upon that vovernment as 


I will not assist. In however remote a cd Cree, 
fe opinions whieh | think obnoxious, nor re- 
binding myself to the 


corrupt. 
to propa 
linquish wiv independence, by 
of the state. I to this det 
nation indeliberately 3 [To have thought deeply on the 
subject. The temptation held out tome 


. } 
Service mave not carnye 


has been ois Lia 


because it has not been miere!y selfish. By aecepting 
thr wppeltinent thus oifered, I shill secure the means 
or preserving m5 Lucs from want. I bo priate nv- 
a a . ‘ . ] ’ 4 , » . } . 
self out of poverty’s reach, and thus be enstied unmo- 
lested, to employ my Jeisure hours oon the werk 
aT i wineh j have taiouecnt so nidueh, hia Ui jtetid ¢ 
‘ ; vad 
‘dh - have aireacyv cot ive But do viiust not do 
’ 3 | t ‘ P ’ 
@Via Uidbea OO Mav Spring Tt Mis 2 ae hot Hline a 
. . 7 
snertice of my principles. It were but hollow sophistry, 
to sav that another will perform the cuati of tne offic 
4 1 


‘" } +} ¢ ; et 
readsed, andihus to reconcie, or raciicer to 


cheat, | CONSCICONCE, Weak as Daina. infirm asaremys 

1 “ Fe ’ 6 l 
resoimmMtiol | ahhh diet So i iful HY pets # Uch ahh eile 
pirie of imoralitv, as to du this. 


. . * 2 

——_ 1 remember having said once, that it) would 
kill mie to reside in’ London. Good God! what sights 
am Pf miade spectator of, every time that [geo forth ito 
the crowded streets of Uhis vast netrop ‘lis, this « 11) }U- 
rium at SIT and sorrow, 
now hand in hand with tided wealth, now embracing 
is it possible for a wise man, 
fora feeling man, fer a thinking man, to walk abroad, 
in this yreat city, Without an Oppressive sense of sickness. 


why re vice Walks universalls : 
penny less destitution, 
a weight of unutterable anguish pressing upon his dis- 


tressed soul ? I presume hot to be Wise, but I am be- 
pevolent—benevolent i its narrowest acceptation; | 
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wish: well to niy icllow-creature s: I would fain see th. n 
all happy—or, rather virtuous, for virtue is happiness . 
vet, When [ traverse the muititudinous streets, What ” 
[ see What do J feel + W retchedness., ss Father 
of merey,”” f exclaim, ‘and is it decreed that all th. 
shail perish 7° Tt is not that [see penury, pain, stary. 
ation, disease ; all these things will end with life . but 
crime, Which is eternal agony, giares upon me at exery 
turn. The drunkard rects out of the tavern, the leche. 
out of the stews, the blasphemous man rails jn the 
broad davlight, and laughs to scorn the commands 
his Creator. The extortioner sits in his warchons 
counting his ill-gotten wealth, with the quick ear of 
mole to the tread of his customers, though he is ev. 
the deaf adder when the harsh voice of suppliant 
verty assails him with the ery of ** Food.” And < 
all these men perish eternally ¥ Shall they not 
their souls alive Is there no hope for all ‘these aft 
death Merciful Father! my heart dies within 
When [ think of the fewness of thine elect! And hoy 
my powers! Whatean ldo? The voice 
tie ] Ctithoner, in every street, smiuites Upon mv ear: 


es 


- 


“a 


as 


pth 


srnall are 
and then [am forced to turn away, for I have 
wherewithal to be charitable. 


me, Indced—to hinve the 


th, 


This is a sore trouble t 
will, without the power, of 

i long to say unto the starving man, 
4 Tat. eat—here is bread.” I long to Sav unto the 
wud naked supplant, ** Be clothed—here js 
ravucnt to cover thee.” But, instead of this, I walk 
ou3 and the eve of the pauper is turned reproachfully 


Rent } 
aoing’ MAS IELE 


shivering 


= 


’ 
. 4 


one, for he knows not what is stirring in mv breast. 
wud that look is as the poiat of the dacger--it res 
iv tomy hearts; for L often see a curse init, anda 
ws curse Is a fearful thing---the curse of one 

rashewl In vain. It is night; I have been abroad 
in the sirects, and my licart is laden with anguish. j 
have scen tings within these few hours which have 
made my iL sadder than I was at morn. We 


Ix elias 
js OP itt 


’ 
Wile 


Wiser aud 
purchase wisdom dearly, indeed; but [ musi harden 
myscity Lrust stecliay heart. He who would do good 
must blunt the heen edge of his feelings. I must learn 


tu be more callous. Strange sights unnerve ine, 


We have aw elt TOO long Upor the sombre or 
sober portion of this work. It has much that 
villimere commend it to the multitude of read- 
ess, cand command more universal sympathy than 


those serious matters to which the writer pro- 


babivy attnenes the greatest linportance. 
] 
i 


returns to England, to vo in pursuit of his rare 
Sinclair 


friend lair, of whom he has entirely lost 


and whom he believes to be in extreme 
want. Af 


pty 
ice JEL 


a Vicari his uncle’s country- 


Sa near 
hiaiel 


volden-tressed maiden, the f: 


house, Claude left a wentle, blue-eyed, 
ir and lovely Ellen 
Hervey, who has loved him from childhood—the 
ee *% |S 


mistress of his milder affections, but whom he 


discov rs hie loves only \b ith a brother's love. ds 
soon as he hus come in contact with the brilliant 
charms, the resistless fascinations of Margaret 
de Laurier. This young lady is the daughter 0! 
at Italian gentleman; but her mother was 42 
foclishwoman, who had gone mad, but, recovei 
ing upon her death-bed, made her husband vow 
that he would educate her child in England, nor 
quit that land of female purity until Margaret 
was married. © What am I about?” said the 

Ineonsistent Man. 
L had ke arned a lesson of | cCne ve lence from my frien? 
Kverard Sinelair, and, seeking to imitate him, 
But here 1 ** 


much enhanced my natual kindliness. | 
| was profound); 


“ between the horus of a dilemma.” 
° . . ’ . ve 
in love with Miss de Laurier; though I did net} , 
cheowage Ue beuck iat there was a reciprocity ™ 














al 


OW 
nor 
‘ret 


the 


accion between us 3—T would have given the 
world to have made Margaret my wife; and I did not 
altogether ay of being able to 1 ring about the con- 
summation. Sut LT did not forget Ellen Hervey. 

: . ; F.llen 
joved me; it could not be otherwise; she had loved me 
from her earliest childhood : and, limited as had heen her 
intercourse With mankind, vears were more likely to 


have strengthened than to have effaced the feelings of 


her girlhood. If she had gone abroad into the world, she 
might have forgotten me; but, in the solitude of her 
home, my image was not easily to be effaced from her 
memory. Besides, IT had seen enough of Ellen. since 
mv return from Hindostan, to certify me that her affec- 


tionate heart still clave to the first object of her love ; 
and I knew, though she might not have encouraged a 


hupe of ever being my wife, that my marriage with any 
other woman would be a death-blow to her happiness 
and peace. ‘Shall I discard,’ 1 said to m1\ self, “the 
certainty of this young maiden’s love for the problem- 
atical issue of another suit, which, as vet only in its 
nfanev, may end in disappointment and sorrow.’ But 
| thought of Margaret de Laurier, and my half-formed 
resolution of abandoning her was shaken to the very 
base. 

There could not, in the whole world, have been two 
beings more opposite to one another—mind and body— 
than were Ellen and Margaret. I should have liked 
Ellen Hervey for my sister, and Margaret de Laurier 
for my wife. Ellen was very fair; with gentle blue 
eves, and the most beautiful vellow ringlets that ever 
jittered in the sun-light. had dark brown 
hair, and large hazel eves; but her complexion was so 
incertain that you searcely could deterinine its hue. 
Ellen's figure was slight and travile 3 she looked vouncger 
than she was 3 but Margaret's, though perfectly grace. 
ful, was full, rounded, and voluptcous, giving her a 
womnanish appearance which vou would not have ex- 
pected from her vears. ‘The two maidens, in on 
ture, would have furnished the finest illustration ima- 
ginable of that line of Edmund Spenser’s, to which our 
painters are so much indebted— 

“Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 


Margaret 


C D1Ce- 
i 


Ellen Hervey might have sate for the personation of 
Youth; Margaret de Laurier for the image of Pleasure. 
Tam not sure that, secing them ina piccure, [ should 
not have preferred the loveliness of Ellen 3 i 1 
wr could have caught the (runstlions of 
tenanee, ‘ Pp e ° ° ‘ 
Margaret had her genth 
ods, as the ocean has 3 but she was full of passion ; 
and theuzh none could be more truly feminine than Miss 
Laurier, in her softer hours, there were scasons of 
ment, when her exhibitions of ie ling Were a} pire 
gy The bark of Ken's existence moved along with a 
; but 


Ellen was a/ways gentle 3 


Kiiel 


Marecaret’s was at one moment be- 


~* 


gentle breeze 
almed—at another, tossed by a tempest. Ellen was 
all simplicity she did not know that she was pretty, 
and she did not desire to be clever; she had no preren- 
sions whatever; she presumed not to display her accom- 
oleh: did not know that 
‘ was accomplished, for she sang beaut 
and painted with a degree of taste rarely seen in one so 
Youthful. Indeed she had a remarkable aptitude for 
wyniring knowledge of all kinds ; but, when she studied, 

Mas dor the sake of others ; and if she rejoiced in her 


, ’ 1 
nents—indeed she she had any: 
t chr | - 


net ° 

' lents, it was only beeause thev made her more 
beloved ) ape le Laurier was a venius: she 
, i. ut ‘Sargaret de Laurer was a venus 3 she 
‘insted after knowledge for its own sake. She loved 


’ and Was herself a poetess 5 she loved THUSIC § 
hut most ot 


all in solitude, when she could abandon 
if entirely to its delights, without a care for the 

‘yaloft her exeitement, in unrestrained enthusiasm 
and rapture, She could not feel a common interest in 
anyth ng ; she entered, with her whole into a 
pursuit It was precisely 


ew 


soul, 
. t, or she neglected it altogether. 
‘Me same with her attuchments ; she loved engrossingly, 
a ae loved notatall She had nol ktngs 3 she knew 
—— word ; it was either utter apathy or deep passion 

th her; she was one who delighted in excesses. But 
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Hervey loved every bods » she loved person 
better than another; but still there was a portion of her 
atfeetion to be bestowed upon all whom she knew. She 
never hated 8 she could not hate. If vou wronged her, 
she would forgive you immediately, She was the thost 
patient creature in the world—a fragife flower, and a 
tempest would have killed her. She never offered resist- 
ance ; she would bend, until the stem were snapped, and 
then she must die; but she would say nothing. Mar- 
garet was not of this nature ; she would have resisted ; 
but resistanee would have killed her. 

Incomplete as this comparison is, it is sufficient to 
shew the distinctive qualities of Ellen Hervey and 


ene 


Margaret de Laurier. 

My readers will take their own choice between these 
two lovely voung maidens. At the time of which J] am 
now writing, Marvaret de Laurier was uppermost in ily 


+3 2? 
aAHecllons, 


We conceive the above fair specimens of the 
? ’ oe] . 

authors more ornate and studied style. The fol- 
lowing scene has more breadth and grace. We 
select it to introduce another, dramatic and tra- 
vie, in which the actors are the same individuals. 

Since my first visit to the Italian, I had e: | twice 
at his house. My second interview with Margaret | 
have already slightly recorded. My amour made no 
great progress on that day, beeanse the Signor was pre- 
sent the whole time. My third visit was more success- 
ful: for I had lunched with them, and Margaret had 
sung tome, and Mr de Laurier had left us alone toge- 
ther for nearly three quarters of an hour, whilst he was 
engaged in the library with his solicitor; and Margaret 
would not let me eo till her father 
he had ** something particular to say.’ 
sure of that. 


Margaret was a dear creature 


aw me again, for 
> She was quite 
to make love to, for 
she was all frankness and sincerity; she had feelings, 
and she was not afraid to speak of them. If there had 
been a window in her heart von could not have known 
her better. She had no secrets to keep 3; she would tell 
vou her inmost thoughts it inspired her 
with nmuned with vou, too, 


who could ever play 


Vou h Lt onee 
confidence, ler face cor 
it was “readable as an open book :” 
the hypocrite 
I had already gained permission from the voung lady 
to call her Margaret, when LT went on the l6th of Sep- 
tember to dine with the De Laur rs in ——— _ street. 
Mrde Laurier was fullof excuses. ** My dear friend,” 
‘exclaimed, ** Tam afraid vou will find 
for we are all alone this evening. onl 
‘To tell the truth, I 
meet vou, 


with such a face 


it vers sombre, 
Margare Tan ! 1. 
two friends te 


s, and so does my daugh- 


had asked one or 
’ I hate large partic 
ter, Mr Jerningham: but 
pointed. * * * wasto have come, but he has just lost 
his brother; and Uvo Foseolo, | asked him to meet 
you, he is one of the oldest friends T have, and Margaret 
is so fond of him: but, poor fel] 

able to leave his bed, 
* Poor Foseolo ! 


mehow — have Keen disap- 


W ' he is vers i}. ull- 


much less to quit the house,’ 


i 
Hle is so clever; 


Mr Jerningham 7" asked 
lancholy voice, for ‘ he 


do vou know Ugo 
Foscolo, in a Me} 
her sick fri nd. 


and her father went to visit 


[ irvaret, 
was vrieving for 
A message came, 
him. 
* Don’t run away, Mr Jerningham. 
in time to see von, I hope. 
sin to you. 


I shal! be back 
Margaret, | daresay, will 
I will tell her to be very agreeable. But I 
need not do that, | am sure, when Mr Claude Jerning. 
ham is her compauton.”’ 

Mr de Laurier went his way, and I abandoned myself 
for a few minutes to the pleasantest reflections imagine. 
able. But I did not remain idle very long; for | 
started up and cried, * Fool, fool, to enjoy the shadow 
instead of the the image and not the reality 
of bliss.” So [ drank off a bumper of wine to “ Sweet 
Margaret de Laurier 3’ and, hastening up stairs, in @ 
momeut I was seated by her side. 

How radiantly beautiful she was what harmony in 
that impassioned face! She was reading when I en, 
tered the room, and the poetry of the volume before her 
25 
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was legibly written upon her countenance. You might 
tell at once what she was reading by the peculiar expres- 
sion of her features. 

She was sitting upon the sofa with her book ; and her 
beautiful sandaled feet were resting upon a worked 
cushion. I would have given the whole world to have 
kissed those little feet. 

I seated myself beside her. . + «© «© + © « 

Presently she inquired after her father. ‘ He has 
gone out,” I said; but I would not tell her where he 
was gone. This was partly selfish, and partly not. I 
would not distress Margaret, and [I wished her to think 
of no one but me. 

“Will he be back soon 7” asked Margaret. 

“ Not very,” I said; ‘‘do you wish him to come 
back ?” 

Margaret did not answer ; but her face seemed to say, 
“ J do not.”’ 

We spake of various things; but we did not say that 
we loved one another. It was pleasant to feel this, with- 
out uttering our feelings. We seemed to shrink from 
words, as too noisy and palpable to embody the delicacy 
of our sensations. That is a pretty Oriental custom, 
where love-letters are made out of flowers. 

We spake of beauty—universal beauty ; and this led 
us to consider the respective advantages of personal and 
intellectual endowments. Margaret contended in favour 
of the latter, while I was vehement in exalting the for- 
mer. I said that, in my opinion, beauty was the greatest 
ble-sing in the world; but Margaret said that it was a 
feather when weighed in the balance against genius. We 
were, both of us, very much in error ; but it was a beau- 
tiful theme for lovers to converse upon. 

Margaret astonished me by the mingled delicacy and 
profoundness of all her remarks. [ wish that I could 
remember what she said ; but I will endeavour to give a 
draught of the conversation, She did not talk quite 
like a philosopher; but then she was a mere girl; 
scarcely nineteen years of age; and though sle was not 
always right, she was always very clever in her observa- 
tions. For my own part, I don’t like young people to 
be logical. 

“What is it, Margaret,’ I said, “ that changes a wil- 
derness into an Eden, and * makes a glory in a shady 
place °’”’ 

She did not answer for some moments; but she 
blushed, and [ knew what she meant. “ Will you not 
tell me’’’ [ asked; and, leaving her to finish the sen- 
tence, I continued, ‘* Margaret, is it’?—_— 

And she did finish the sentence. One little quaint 
monosyllable worth all the language beside. 

“ Love,”—if there was idolatry in my heart at that 
moment, I hope to be forgiven. 

“Yes, Margaret, it is love! and what a beautiful thing 
itis! * Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it; if a man would give all the substance 
of his house for love, it would utterly be contemned.’ ”’ 

‘* How beautiful!’’ cried Margaret—“ those must be 
inspired words.” 

“ They are,” I said: ‘it is the language of Solomon. 
You acknowledge, then, with me, Margaret, that love 
surpasses all other blessings, as the sun outshines all the 
stars of the firmament. But what is the oil, Margaret, 
that cherishes the lamp of love ?” 

“ Genius.” 

“IT think not—I am sure not, Margaret: it is beauty. 
Genius may awaken admiration, honour, respect, flattery; 
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the spirit of man: stones, flowers, all insensate thing, 
the birds of the air, the brutes that perish, are clothed 
in robes of beauty and splendour; but man, only man, 
Claude, whom God made after his own image, is illum), 
nated with the light of genius, and can boast the POsses. 
sion of a soul.” 

“ Alas! Margaret,” I replied, “we have fallen upon 
evil days. That genius is a mere ennobling possession 
than beauty, I seek not to deny. I should be insensate, 
indeed, were I todoso. But is tt a greater blessing? 
Margaret, I think not. They who have /oth"---and here 
I paused, and looked significantly into the maiden’s face 
—‘ they who are doubly-gifted know not how to answer 
this question, They are beloved—they are conscious of 
the result ; but, when they dive into the cause of this 
mystery, it is natural that they should rather believe 
that their attractive powers are centred in their minds 
than in their bodies, because the mind is so much nobler 
than the body. There isa pretty little eastern fable"__ 

** Nay, Claude, I won’t allow your fable to have any 


| weight,’’ cried Margaret shaking her dark ringlets, and 





but it will not awaken love. We fondle that which we | 


love: but we could not caress deformity though it were 
the temple of brightest genius. We look with an eye of 
kindness upon all beautiful things, even the many- 
coloured, crested snake, as its graceful folds glitter in the 
sun; we love it, though it has venom in its mouth : 
there is that in beauty” 

“ Claude, Claude, I will not suffer you to go on ; you 
talk of beauty—what, then, is genius? Is it not intel- 
lectual beauty ? What is the body when weighed against 
the mind ? what is this dull mass of clavey matter to the 
essential soul of man? What is a span of life to eter- 
nity ? Oh, Claude, do not set up the substance against 





| smiling with a face full of joy. 


“If love were only the handmaiden of beauty, then, 
Claude, I would say, with you, there is nothing like 
beauty in the world. But it is not so: I will quote you 
a passage’’—and she started up to fetch a book which 
was lying on thetable. It was a Paris edition, contain. 
ing a triad of poets—Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. 

She turned over the leaves of the book, and, presently, 
in a sweet silver-toned voice, she read the following lines 
from the Prometheus :— 

«Common as ligit is love, : 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

Like the wide heaven—the all-sustaining aire 

It makes the reptile equal to the god. 

‘They who” 

She paused suddenly—her face—her neck—her 
shoulders, were died with a crimson hue. She bent her 
head forward, and she pressed both her hands upon her 
eyes, like one who strives, with all her might, to prevent 
the tears from gushing forth. Then she trembled ail 
over, “ from the crown of her head to the sole of her foot; 
the excitement of her feelings made her tremble, and ail 
because she had alighted upon a passage which was 
strangely applicable to her own condition. 

‘¢ Heaven bless you, my Margaret!” Icried. “ Yes, 
my Margaret :”? and was she not my troth-plight bride, 
as much as if she had said, ‘f I am yours ” 

“ Heaven bless you, my own sweet Margaret!” 
And, encircling her trembling waist, with an arm 
scarcely less tremulous, I pressed the palpitating maiden 
to my bosom, whilst a long, burning, passionate kiss, 





| that would have gained the prize at the Dioclesian fes 


tivals,* bespoke the intensity of my lov 
“ am 
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“¢ What a beautiful volume this is, Claude! Tams» 
glad that you admire Shelley. Do you know, I plea 
inyself with the fancy that Shelley was an Italian poet. 
His writings are imbued with an inspiration peculiar t 
that sunny land. He lived there, and he died there, 
you know. J look upon Byron, too, as half an Italian, 
and Keats. Do vou speak the Italian language ¢ It 
is the language of poetry, and’’—she paused, and cast 
down her eyes. Her frame trembled slightly. When- 
ever she was much excited, she shook all over like aa 
aspen-leaf, ; 

I finished the sentence in her stead—* ¢ Love,” Mar- 
garet! It is the language of poetry and love. a 
hut a poor scholar : my ignorance puts me to the _* 
I have read ‘ Petrarch,’ and some portion of the 
‘ Giarusalemme ;’? but my knowledge is very impe <0 
I willlearn it, though, for your sake, Margaret. Per- 
haps you will teach me.”’ And I smiled. — 

Margaret’s countenance assumed a serious — 
“ Claude,” she said, “* I was born in Italy. You -_ 
not what aspirations I have to visit that sunny cline. 
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* Festivals, in honour of Diocles, celebrated annual 
at his tomb, where the youth who gave the 5 
kiss was publicly rewarded with a garland, 
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Tam an Italian; my father is an Italian. You will | 


not quarrel with me, Claude, for boasting that I belong 
pot to the same country as vourself,”’ 

“ No, Margaret.” And I smiled upon her. If my 
heart spoke out from my face, assuredly that was a 
Joving smile. 

«| was an infant,’’ continued Margaret; “ a baby, 
when they took me from my father-land ; but I may not 
yisit it again: an angel, with a Haming sword, forbids 
me to re-enter this Paradise. Do you know why---why 


_why 7” And there was an unusual energy in the 
tones of her voice. “* I will tell you, Claude; I will 
teil vou. Listen !” 


“My dear Margaret,” [ said, soothingly; ‘* do not 
be thus excited. Spare yourself the recital of this story. 
Believe me, I know all.” 

* And who told vou ?” asked Margaret, earnestly. 

“ Mv uncle, sweetest ; do not disiress yourself. Let 
ys forget this. Shall 7 read to vou ?” 

Margaret had suffered the book to fall upon the 
ground. Ll went down upon one knee to pick it up. I 
didnot rise, for I saw the cushion upon which Margaret's 
feet had been resting: ore little foot was still there. I 
jooked up into the maiden’s face---** May I sit upon that 
eyshion 7’ I said. 

Margaret smiled. ‘‘ You may sit there; why not ? 
But my Lord Hamlet’——Then she checked herself 
suddenly, and continued---‘* [I almost forget, Claude, 
what | was about to say. Something very silly, I am 
sure---something not worth remembering.” 

] sate down on the cushion, as Hamlet sate by Ophe- 
lia. It was some allusion to this that Margaret was 
about tomake; but perhaps she thought—theugh [ know 
not why she should—that the allusion was not quite 
maiden-like, and, therefore, she would not utter it. I 
opened the volume and began to read. The poem | fixed 
upon was that sweet ballad of Coleridge’s, the * Intro- 
duction to the tale of the Dark Ladye;” perhaps the 
most beautiful love-verses which the English language 
enshrines. If I did not read with taste, I] am sure that 
] read with feeling ; for the tears were in my own eyes, 
and they trilled down Margaret's cheeks. Almost every 
line of the song struck some accordant note in our bo- 
soms. But when I came to that part where the minstrel 
declares his passion for Genevieve in the words of the 
“old and and moving story” he is singing— 

I told her how he pined ; and, ah! 
The deep, the low, the pleatmg tone 


With which 1 sang another’s love, 
Inter:preted my own, 


She listened with a flitting blush ; 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 

Too fondiy on her face. 


The book fell from my hand; I could not utter another 
line It was all too true; it was too close a picture of 
ourselves. My tones and gestures were exactly those of 
the ideal wooer in the ballad. There was no acting upon 
my part. I did not seek to adapt my bearing to the 
words of the poetry before me. It was all spontaneous ; 
leould not help it. I did gaze too fondly upon Mar. 
garet’s lovely face. Yet, why too fondly’ 1 am sure 
that she forgave me; but I forgot everything in the 
world when gazing upon that face. I could not read; I 
‘ould not hear; I could not see anything but that bean- 
tous face. IT took one of Margaret’s hands between my 
own, and, looking upwards from my lowly posture, I 
fixed my eves so intently upon the maiden’s countenance, 
—With such a wrapt and admiring expression pervading 
ny every feature, that a sculptor would have been glad 
such a model for a statue of incarnate adoration. 

T here was a long silence—a long eloquent silence. 
We felt how entirely dear we were to one another; and 
“e were happy. I was the first to utter a word. I 


awoke, as it were, from a dream of joy; I started up | 


from my humble seat, and placing myself beside Mar- 
Raret, | said—_ Speak to me, dearest; it is better that 
ty would be more tranquil.” Margaret echoed the word 
—<ee ;”" she scarcely knew what tranquillity meant, 
7 “ coupled with the name of love. She was a native 

‘he sunny southeand her Jove was a passion; it was 
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raptureit was excitement—she could not be calm and 
love at the same time. 
“ Let us think of something else,’ I said, © let ns—” 
But Margaret interrupted me in a reproachful voice. 
“ Let us think of something else, say you? 
Claude ! Claude 

Ry a tissue of those accidents which occur only 
in novels, this fascinating creature, betrothed to 
Claude. marries his vi//ain brother, Frederick—an 
exceedingly unnatural and out-of-nature young 
ventleman, whose restoration to virtue, effected 
as cleverly as if at the end of a two-act farce, is 
even more inconsistent than his life-long turpi- 
We understand 


Oh, 


tude, baseness, and hypocrisy. 
the passion of revenge, but altogether disown 
hate as a feeling to which the mind can, tor years 
together, bend its whole energies ; evenalthough 
Miss Baillie has written a tragedy, and this writer 
above half a volume, to prove its continuity and 
incessant activity, as a ruling passion. If such 
a morally perverted wretch as Frederick Jerning- 
ham ever existed, he must have perished in his 
blackness; for such spirits there can be no 
earthly redemption. 

Claude, to prove his insensibility to the loss 
which maddens him, immediately marries Ellen 
Hervey: and his capricious conduct to that mild 
and loving creature, while his mind is still dis- 
tracted and haunted bythe passionate loveof Mar- 
varet, whom he discovers to have been deceived 
and practised on, is, we feel, powerful and faith- 
ful painting. The illness of Ellen, and the birth 
of his child, eause a reaction in the heart of 
Claude, and he turns, in fondness, to his mild, 
forbearing, and unsuspecting wife. In thisstate 
of affairs, while his recovered and widowed friend 
Everard, and little Claudine Sinelair, are shel- 
tered beneath his friendly roof, the passionate 
Italian, the inheritress of madness, the brother's 
wife, makes her appearance :— 

It was the month of May, and Ellen had quitted her 
chamber; it was pleasant to see her cuddling her infant, 
but it was sad, for there was death written in livid cha. 
racters upon her wax-like face. 

I was sitting one day in my library, turning over 
some parliamentary papers, when [ heard the smack of a 
post-boy’s whip, and the rattling of carriage-wheels in 
front of my house. I had scarcely time to form a con- 
jecture as to the probable identity of my visiter, ere the 
door was thrown open, and a female rushed into the 
room. 

She was apparelled entirely in white: her head was 
bare, and her long dark ringlets streamed wildly down 
her neck: they were uncinctured—they had burst from 
their confinement, and now in strange disorder, hung 
down even lower than her waist, and stood out in dark 
relief from the folds of her snowy drapery. You would 
have taken her for a Mwnad, in one of her wildest fits; 
Agave, when she was all besmeared with the life-blood 
of her victim son, looked not more frantic than this 
woman. It was Margaret. 

Her face was flushed—her eye-brows were drawn up— 
her eyes seemed bursting from their sockets, and glittered 
like live coals—her whole countenance wore a glowing 
appearance, Which was quite terrible to look upon: her 
lower lip was thrust out; it was flecked with white 
foam. ° ° ; ° ° . 

She was raving mad. 

She rushed into the room; the panic-struck servant 
who had opened the door to admit her, scarcely had the 
power to close it. “ Claude, Claude, save me!” she 


cried, And in a moment she had thrown herself at my 
feet, > . ’ ° 
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93 THE NEW NOVELS FOR AUGUST, 


— 


She held a book in her hand: it was a small Bible— 
Read! read!” she exclaimed, and her tones were 
harsh and vuttural—“ | would have done it—one mo- 
ment sooner—ha! ha! ha!’ And she laughed loud and 
long, a terrible hvena-like laugh. 

She was kneeling at my feet, her hair thrown back, 
her face upturned, her arms stretched out, and her eves 
viaring—** Read!” she said, but the beok was not open. 

“ Read !” she actually shricked ; there was a frantie 
earnestness in her voice ; 1 was appalled—I was like a 
pillar of ice---the blood in my veins was frozen---I did 
net move, for J could not. 

She started up---“ Ha! ha! ha! So you do not 
know what vou are to read : W ell, well, ] will shew 
you.””? And she opened the book, for the leaf was turned 
down, 

She pointed with her finger—“ T tell vou it is there— 
I would have done it---ha! ha! | would have done 
it, but I was too late.”’ . : ° A . ‘. 

| held the book open in my hand; I was seated ; 
Margaret stood behind me, and with one arm stretching 
ever my shoulder, she pointed to the passage 1 was to 
read, 

* You will not read, stubborn boy! — { tell vou that 
I was too late, or | would have done it! dia! ha! 
What a glorious consummation it would have been--- 
vlorious, glorious, thrice glorious !" 

There was a iirror opposite---[ lifted up my CVCS--- 
Margaret was making faces, 

I rose up, and, with a gentle motion, I grasped Mar- 
garet’s wrist; L tried to speak, but the words choked 
mes she burst into a loud laugh, and, with an effort of 
strength that would have been miraculous in any but a 
mad woman, she disengaged herself from my grasp. 

She bounded across the room like a tiger let loose 
from its eage; | followed her, for, hanging over the 
chimney-piece, Was a large Burmese kuite, and I saw 
her eveing it wistfully, but she did not attempt to take 
it; [ again seized her by the arm with a gentle but firm 
pressure ot constraint. 

‘* Mrs Jerningham.” [ said, in a loud and menacing 
voice, for LT knew that it was the best thing to lntiiidate 
her; ‘* Mrs Jerningham, | insist upon it that you com- 
pose yourself; sit down!" And she sate down, 

She was frightened, and she trembicd all over; she 
placed her elbows upon the table, by which she sate, and 
supporting her head between her clenched hands, she 
looked at meas L have seen a monkey look at its master, 
who has beaten it. 

‘| will do anything you like,” 
depreeating Volee—* only just read that passage—thiose 
two verses T have marked ; it will do you no harin, there 
Is HO Sorce rs in them.’’ 

[ picked up the book, for it had fallen to the ground ; 
it opened at the right place. The two following verses 
were underscored :— 

* And Jael went out to meet Sisera, and said unto him, Turn in 
mv Jord; turnin to « @—tear not) And, when he had turned in 
unto ber ipto the tent, she covered him with a mantle, 

* Piew Juel, tieber’s wite, took a nail of the tent, and took an 
hammer in her haud, ata went sot lv uste him, aid smote the nail 


into his temples, and fastenea it mtu the ground ; tor he was fast 
asicep, aud weary. So he died. 


* Read aloud,” cried Margaret. ‘ 
repeated the words after me, ‘** So hedied.” Hla, ha! 
But he did not; would thathe had!) Did you ever ieel 
an unquenchable desire to commit murcuer, Claude 
Well, well; ic is over, now. But, if he should come, hie, 
he---vou hnow whom [I mean, well enough ; if lie should 
come, you will save me from him. Ol, niy God !" and 
she clasped her torchead with both her hands, as though 
she were endeavouring with ali her might to control its 
throbbing---"* Oli, iy Ciod ! if he were to tind me here, 
What---but you will not betray me”. 

She ceased; and teil a-Woepilig piteously. 


she said, in a ealm 


1 obeved her. She 


It was 
What could I do 
My boasied seti-possession had almost entirely deserted 
we. ‘dhe bravest heart is often appalled by the gestures 
ofa mad woman. Had it Leen a man, I might have 
dealt with him as man deals withman in au eatiemity. 
But a woman---and that woman Margaret, she who 
ought to have been wy bride—— 


os 


altogether a heart-rending sight. 


Tapproached her, and spoke soothingly : byt che onty 
laughed in my face. Then she pointed to her whits 
drapery, and said, ‘* Look vou, Claude ; this is my wes 
ding garment. Ha! ha! ha!—brave sight! T have 
been so happy—se happy, Claude, sinee L married. pjq 
you ever know what it is to be followed by an avenging 
jury; to have all the blood in your veins turned inp, 
molten lead ; your hair become live serpents, whieh dart 
their fangs into your brain; to feel as though a red shag 
iron were being thrust into the cavities of your eves; 
to pray for madness, yet to keep all your senses? “YH. 
ha! | wish that I were mad. My mother went mad 
before she died; but I—’. Then she broke off syd. 
denly, and continued, after a short pause:  ‘ Hark yon 
Claude; lower, lower, T must whisper it; they mins 
not hear me. [I would ask you one question, hefore J 
die; one little question. Are new married 2? "Yis 4 
dreadful state, believe me, to be bound, body and so. 
to one Who hates you with the malignity of the damned! 
Hark vou, Clavde: remain single ; become a priest, 4 
monk, anything but—” and again she paused.  'Theye 
Was a noise; it was the opening of a door,  Margare: 
lifted up her eves:---" In the name of the Most Highes:.” 
she shmeked, tell me, Claude, who ts that woman 

It was Ellen. She had been walking in the garden, 
She knew nothing of my strange visitant. She had seen 
a carriage at the door, and had mistaken it for that of 
her physician. Our little baby was in her arms, 

* Who is that woman?’ cried Margaret. Ellen 
would have asked the same question ; but she could not--- 
she was too much frightened. 

Margaret glared at her, and my wife trembled. I 
rose up and hurried towards the door, that ‘lL micht 
Whisper something into Ellen’s ear—a word or two of 
brief explanation.  L made no answer to Margaret's 
question; IT now thought only of my wife; but the mad 
woman, as though suddenly recollecting herself, eried 
out witha loud voice—** I know her, | know her, Claude: 
she is the mother of vour child.” And, at the same time, 
springing forward, she also rushed towards the door, 

The face of ny wife was as pale and as rigid as white 
marbie. She would have fallen to the ground, but that 
the wall supported her. She could seareely retain her 
held ef the infant, who lay eradled in her arms. The 
child slept. 

We rushed towards the door, Margaret and I; but 
Margaret was the fiecter of the two. She did not walk; 
she did not runs; but she threw herself forward. It 
was a leap, a bound, a spring like that of the wild cat. 
She was the first to reach the door. She uttered a loud 
vell; and, with all the strength of a mad woman, she 
snatched the slumbering infant from the arnis of its 
affrichted mother, and, heiding it aloft with one arm, 
she rushed towards the chimney-piece, and with the 
other, seizing hold of the Burmese knife which I have 
before had occasion to mention, she flourished the dread- 
ful weapon with a significantly menacing gesture, and 
shouted out, ** Ha, ha, ha: “Lwould be a brave thing to 
lake a sacrifice to Moloch!” 

All this was done in a few moments of time. 

‘They were dreadful moments. Ellen had fainted. I 
saw her stretch out her feeble arms and totter forward ; 
I} heard her fall. She did not shriek, nor utter a sound; 
but she fell flat on her tace like a corpse. 

Bat I could not look to her, for the wild woman con- 
tinued to flourish the knife. A Burmese knife is a tear- 
ful instrument; it has a blade sharper than a razor, a d 
is almost as large as a sword. 

L approached the maniac. 1 was full of fear for the 
safets of my poor babe. — f remembered that Margaret 
had said, ** Did you ever feel an irresistible desire 
comuilt murder, Claude #”’ 

It was clear that the ‘homicidal propensity,’ 
most dreadful of all the many features which isan 
cdevelopes, Was strong upon her; and, seeing this, 
trembied. 

What was [todo ? If I had thrown myself upon her, 
she would have slaughtered the infant immediately. 
tried the efiect of intimidation, without laying my 
violently upon her. “If you do not give me back 07 
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child,” I exclaimed, in a loud menacing voice, “‘ you 
wicked woman, I will kill you.” 

But Margaret only laughed. ‘ Kill me !—ha, ha, ha! 
Kill me !_-why, I can kill’——and the edge of the 
Burmese knife actually touched the throat of my child. 

A thought struck me. “There was a pistol on the 
table; it was loaded. I might save my child. I took 
up, I cocked it, I presented ite a Margaret,’ I said, 
« give me back my child: there is instant death in my 
hand.” 

« fadinmine!** There was a pertinence in this re- 
soinder Which made me hope ; but it was such hope as 
the forlorn criminal encourages when the judge happens 
ty smile as he is putting on the black eap. 

« Listen to me, Margaret,’ I continued. “ If vou 
want blood, you shall have it. Only give me back my 
child, and you shall kill me in its stead.” ; 

“You!” eried Margaret. And [ thought that there 
was hope. °° You! Why, I love you better than any 
living creature in the world—better than my own sou! — 
much, oh, much !—and better than my God. But’?—— 

+ Then, if vou love me, Margaret,”’ and I spoke in a 
kind voiee, ** you will give me back my child.” And | 
knelt to her. 

No, Claude, no,’ exclaimed the frantic woman. ‘I 
hate your wife from the depth of my soul, and [ hate your 
child--hate, hate, hate! The world is too little to eon- 
tainus. We cannot live together. One ofus must die.” 

Again I presented the pistol. [ was an almost uner- 
ring shot, and my hand was steady at thetime. Besides, 
I was close to Margaret; and the father was strong 
within me. 
your bosom, your only one, your best beloved, in the 
hands of a frantic woman, who flourishes a Burmese 
knife. 

| had but to pull the trigger—one little motion of my 
fore-finger, and my child, my Everard, would have been 
safe My mind oscillated painfully. I looked at 
Margaret ; she once had been a woman, and had Joved 
me, though now, indeed, she was little better than a wild 
beast. 


RIBBLEDIN; OR, THE CHRISTENING, 


| 


Few can tell what it is to see the child of | 


-<wy 
ade? ’ 


She was still a woman. Though her eyes glared ; 
though her nostrils were dilated, and her hair was loose, 
she was still a woman, and a wife; I could not hurt 
her; I threw aside the pistol. Blood would have been 
upon my head, if mine enemy had haply been a man. 

All this time, my wife was lying with her face upon 
the ground. Still, silent, motionless, gathered in a 
heap—perhaps dead. She looked like a woman pros- 
trating herself to await the approach of the Juggernaut; 
or, a statue thrown down from its pedestal by the sacrile- 
gious hand of an iconoclast. 

I went down upon my knees. ‘“ Ha, hal’? cried 
Margaret—* [ will smite all the first-born. The Lord 
has commanded me, and I will do it."’ And she lifted up 
her hand to strike. 

There was a noise; a harsh, grating, rattling sound : 
it was the sound of carriage-wheels. 

Margaret heard it; her hand was stayed. ‘* The 
Philistines be upon me !”’ she cried ; and relaxed her hold 
of the infant. 

The child fell into my arms ; for I was kneeling at 
Margaret’s feet. If the gates of Paradise had been 
opened to me, I could not have felt more elate than [ did 
at that blessed moment ! 

This scene mav be overwrouglit ; but no one 
will deny that there is here promise of power of 
no feeble grasp. 

Indeed, so pure and excellent are its elements, 
so beautiful and finished are many of the details, 
that we could have wished thisentire work recast. 
We should then certainly have hinted the pro- 
priety of cutting short those terribly long, how- 
ever eloquent retrospections, for which no reader 
has endurance. As a work, it is much more 
incongruous and inconsistent than Claude Jer- 
ningham as a man, though he is far from perfect. 
Still, it is one of mark and promise, and we have 
sincere pleasure in directing attention to it. 


RIBBLEDIN ; OR, THE CITRISTENING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* CORN-LAW RILY MES.” 


No name hast thou? Then, streamlet 
That lovest Rivilin, * 
Here, if a bard may christen thee, 
Ill call thee ‘* Ribbledin:” 
Here, where first murmuring from thine urn, 
Thy voice deep joy EXPPresses 5 
And down the rock, like music, flows 
The wildness of thy tresses. 


Here—while beneath the umbrage 

, Of Nature’s forest-bower, 

Bridg’d o’er by many a fallen birch, 

_ And watch’d by many a flower, 

lo meet thy cloud-descended love, 
All trembling, thou retirest— 

Here will | murmur to thy waves 
he sad joy thou inspirest. 


Ditn world of weeping mosses ! 

, A hundred years ayo, 

Yon hoary-headed holly tree 
Beheld thy streamlet flow ; 

nee, how he bends him down to hear 
he tune that ceases never! 

Uld as the rocks, wild stream, he seems, 
While thou art young for ever. 


. iidest and lonest streamlet ! 
Grey oaks, all lichen'd o’er ! 


Hs One of the fiy 
lallamshire. 


sO, 


e rivers .of the district around Sheffield, calle 
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Rush-bristled isles !=—ve ivied trunks 
That marry shore to shore! 

And thou, gnarl’d dwarf of centuries, 
W hose snak’d roots twist above me !* 

Oh, for the tongue or pen of Burns, 
To tell you how IL love ye! 


Would that I were a river, 
To wander all alone, 
Through some sweet Eden of the wild, 
In music of my own ; 
And, bath’'d in bliss, and fed with dew 
Distill’d o’er mountains hoary, 
Return unto my home in heav’n, 
On wings of joy and glory ! 
Or that I were the lichen, 
That in this roofless cave, 
(The dim geranium’s lone boudoir, )+ 
Dwells near the shadow'd wave, 
And hears the breeze-bow’'d tree-tops sigh, 
While tears below are flowing, 
For all the sad and lovely things 
‘hat to the grave are going! 


Oh, that I were a primrose, 
To bask in sunny air, 

Far. far from all the plagues that make 
Town-dwelling men despair! 








* A remarkable tree growing over the fall. 
+ The cranesbill, or wild geranium, grows beautifully on the litte 
rocky islands of this secluded and romantic tributary. T 
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534 A VOICE FROM MANCHESTER. 


Then wonld I watch the building-birds, 
Where light and shade are moving, 

And lovers whisper, and love's kiss 
Rewards the lov'd and loving ! 

Or that I were a skylark, 
To soar and sing above, 

Filling all hearts with joyful sounds, 
And my own soul with love! 

Then, o’er the mourner and the dead, 
And o’er the good man dying, 

My song should come like buds and flowers, 
When music warbles fiying. 


Oh, that a wing of splendour, 
Like von wild cloud, were mine! 

Yon bounteous cloud, that gets to give, 
And borrows to resign ! 

On that bright wing, to climes of Spring, 
I'd bear all wintry bosoms, 

And bid hope smile on weeping thoughts, 
Like April on her blossoms 5 

Or like the rainbow, laughing 





O’er Rivilin and Don, 


When misty morning calleth up 
Her mountains one by one, 

While glistering down the golden broom, 
The gem-like dew-drop raineth, 

And round the little rock y isles 
The little wave complaineth. 


Oh, that the truth of beauty 
Were married to my rhyme! 
That it might wear a mountain charm, 
Until the death of time ! 
Then, Ribbledin! would all the best 
Of sorrow’s sons and daughters 
See truth reflected in my song, 
Like beauty on thy waters. 
No longer nameless, streamlet 
That marriest Rivilin! 
Thenceforth lone Nature’s devotees 
Would call thee ** Ribbledin,” 
Whenever listening where thy voice 
Its first wild Joy expresses, 
And down the rocks all wildly flows 
The music of thy tresses. 





A VOICE FROM 


A GLANCce at the space which the British Isles | 
occupy on the map of Europe, suffices to shew 
that, if Great Britain is entitled to be ranked 
among the first-rate Powers, as she unquestion- 
tionably is, it is not to her extent of territory 
that she owes her title. Her colonial posses- 
sions are indeed vast; but they are now gene- 


rally allowed to be a source of weakness rather 


than of strength. Instead of contributing tothe 
defence or security of the mother country, these 
colonies require to be defended by her. Instead 
of affording a revenue to the parent state, they 
are allof them causes of expense. Where, then, 
lies the secret of the undeniable power of Great 
Britain’ In the number and productive power 
of her sons. But it cannot be to that portion of 
them employed in cultivating the soil, that Bri- 
tain owes her high place among the nations. The 
small comparative extent of soil to be cultivated, 
forbids such a supposition, It is to her manu- 
facturing and commercial population that we 
must look fer the true source of Britain’s wealth 
and power, As an agricultural nation, we occupy 
a secondary position in the scale of nations ; as 
amanufacturing and commercial nation, we are 
the greatest in the world. 

But much of our greatness as a commercial 
people is of recent growth; whereas most of our 
laws are old, and adapted to a very different 
state of society from the present. Our institu- 
tions are not those of a commercial nation ; our 
laws have not been made by manufacturers and 
merchants. Down to the passing of the Reform 
Bill, the British legislature consisted as exelu- 
sively of the owners of land, as it should have 
done if we had been a great corn-growing coun- 
try, supplying food to other nations in the same 
proportion as we actually supply articles of ma- 
nufacture. The laws of this great mercantile 
country have been made by the class farthest 
removed from all sympathy with trade—the 
titled and landed aristocracy, Yes; the laws 
and institutions of the greatest trading com- 
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munity the world has ever seen, have been made 
by the exclusive agency of dukes, marquise, 
viscounts, &e., operating directly in the House 
of Lords, and indirectly, but with scarcely les: 
efficacy, in the House of Commons, 

Had the constitution of our legislature been 
in unison with the nature of the community, and 
had the laws of the land been, in consequence of 
that unison, made to reflect faithfully the sen. 
timents of the people, it is not difficult to divine 
what would have been our external and internal 
national polity. We should have had a govern. 
ment of the cheapest and most efficient kind; na. 
tional schools, and, perhaps, no endowed chureh; 
anumerous militia, and a small standing army ; 4 
mereantile navy still larger than that we nos 
possess, and amuchsmaller numberof ships of war. 
We should have had no colonies which did not a 
least pay the expenses of their government and 
their own defence, Ireland would have been in- 
corporated with Britain, by an equality of laws 
and by mutual interest. Our taxes would have 
been light, and laid chiefly upon the land—thst 
is, upon rent. All restrictions on the freedom 
of trade would have been carefully avoide:. 
Above all, our intercourse with other nation 
would have been wholly of a trading, and, in 2° 
degree, of a political nature. We should have 
assiduously cultivated a friendly and com 
mercial connexion with all of them, and ha‘ 
avoided a hostile relation with any. In short, 
with or without the same form of governmel!, 
our practice would have been that of the wiser: 
nation in existence, the United States of Sorte 
America; in everything except one nation 
error and one national crime, which still cling 
to that otherwise exemplary community— 
restrictive tariff, and negro slavery. 

That our national conduct has been the reve 
of that wise course, we all know and feel. 
isit any better now? Aad is it likely to be better 
in time to come? Yes ; we have learned som® 
thing from sad experience, Our aristocra!~ 
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no longer all-powerful. It has lost its ascend- 
ancy in one of the Houses of Parliament; and 
must now content itself with opposing good, 
having lost the power to do positive evil. But 
s]though we no longer wage war, (saving with 
Don Carlos of Spain,) we still retain the costly 
armaments fit for a state of warfare, and have 
been indulging in rather warlike demonstrations 
against a great northern power, with which we 
have, nation: ally, no cause of qui arrel, We still 
taik of “ maintaining the balance of power in 
and of “ protecting our commerce” by 





Europe,” 
feets and armies. 
nies; and are in danger of acting over again, 
with relation to Canada, the deplorable part we 
ected with regard to the United States. We 
persist in maintaining, by actual military force, 
the Anti-national Church of Ireland. We farther 
alienate that country from Britain, by retaining a 
number of degrading regulations, intended tokeep 
the Irish a disarmed and prostrate people, and by 
refusing them those municipal institutions ae- 
corded to England and Scotland, Our government 
jsas expensive, and our system of taxation as un- 
justasever. The impoliticrestrictionsonour trade 
still exist, with the exception of a partial open- 
ing of the trade to India. The infamous Corn 
Laws still shut us out from some of the best 
markets for our manufactures, and rob the com- 
munity to increase the rents of the owners of 
land. The mercantile part of this great mer- 
cantile community is still most inadequately re- 
presented in the British House of Commons ; 
while, in the Upper House, the mercantile 
interests of the country have no representatives 
at all, Were the House of Commons, from 
some accession of wisdom, to repeal such laws as 
are obviously detrimental to the interest of a 
great trading community, the House ef Lords | 
stands ready to destroy every attempt at amend_ | 
ment, and to maintain, in these | 
parative enlightenment, every selfish regulation 
which, in darker times, they had influence 
enough to get placed on the statute-book, te. 
only half obtained, To 
oduced complete reformation, the constitution 


We retain expensive colo. 





times of Con 


iurm has been have 


of the House of Commons should have been such 
as faithfully to represent, and in due strength, 
the mercantile as well! as the landed interest, and 
al classes of the people > and either the power 
{the House of Lords to prevent the enactment 
f good laws should have been taken away, or all 
7 the old laws dec ‘lared to be abrogated »except such 
as the Reformed Commonsshoul: teuania retain. 
The retention of all the bad legislation which 
made Reform necessary, and the retention, at 
the same time, of an ahecnatid body interested 


{ 


a maint aining those laws—nay, the very body 
by whose influence thev were made 
4 Very imperfect sort of reform. 
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— Mic mind, In neither House of Parlia- 

s ne heed we yet expect *9 find the voice of | 
isdom mue h heeded. however, | 


vill | The people, 
‘sen to that voice, if Honourable Members | 
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ened, will lay the 
and reduce them 


will not; and, having list 
lessons of wisdom to heart, 
to practice, too, in due season, 
While Lord Dudley Stuart, and other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, more remarkable 
for zeal than discretion, have been labouring to 
excite the government of this country to a war 
with Russia—under the pretence of establishing 
the independence of Poland, preserving that of 
Turkey, protecting our commerce, and maintain- 
Ing the balanceof power —_—"" A Manchester Manu- 
facturer” has been inditing an admirable pam- 
plilet, entitled the 


sense of the 


addressed to the good 
people of England 
vy, inthe most cons incin 
= opposite Peace and Non- 
Intervention in Foreign Polities. It appears that 
the Manchester Manufacturer (whom we had 
once before, to name as Mr Richard 


* Russia, 

Scotland, and 

Ireland ; enforein ~ Man- 
> 


ner, th doctrines, 


occasion. 
Cobden, silk manufacturer ) has been provoked 
to come fort! las the advoe ute of } eace and hon- 


intervention, by the attention which has been too 


easily obtained for the contrary doctrines by Mr 
Urquhart, the author of several recent pamphlets 
this country to 
an armed interference with Russia, in defence of 
Turkey. 

Certain it is, however, that one active mind has, dur- 
ing the last two years, materially influenced the tone of 
several of the newspapers of this kingdom, in reference 
to the affairs of Russia and Turkey, and incessantly 
roused public opinion, through every accessible channel 
of the periodical press, ageinst the*former and in favour 
of the latter nation; certain it is, moreover, that this 
individual, if not previously an agent of the Government, 
has latterly become so, by being appointed to a diploma. 
tic post in our emba-sy at Coustantanople.+ How far 
this indefatigable spirit has been successful in his design 
to dithuse a feeling of terror and a spiritot hatred towards 
Russia in the public mind, may be ascertained by any 


and essays in periodicals, inciting 


one who will take the trouble to sound the opinions of 
his next neighbour upon the subject, Whom, itis ten to one, 
he will find an alarmist about the subt ety of Pozzo di 
Borgo, the cruelty of the Czie, and the barvarism of the 
Kuss! itis. 
vague feelings of apprehension, and very little exactness 
of knowl dge upon the subject; he will not know, per- 
whether the province of Moldavia be on 


He most likely will find him to possess but 


haps, precisely, 
the right or tie lett bank of the Danube, or whether the 
Balkan and the ancient Hwuus be au identical range ot 
Inountaias; he will have but an indistinct acquaiulauce 
with the geography of Asia Minor, and probably confound 
the Bospuorus with the Dardanelles: but stil he shall 
be protuundly alarmed at the encroachments of Russia 
in those quarters, and quite willing tu go W war to pre- 
vent them 

Mr Cobden strongly and repeatedly disavows 
“all intention of advocating the Rus- 
sian violence and aggression ;"° declares himself 
‘hostile to the government of St Petersburgh, 
and to every principle of its foreign and domes- 
tic policy, Qur sympathies, he adds, “ flow 
ultovether towards those tree institutions which 


cause of 


wealth, education, 
It is well to keep 
this protest of Mr Cobden in mind, and to recol- 
lect that he has come betore the world not mere- 
ly to preach the ‘truth, 

* i ssta. bby a Manche ster Matnultacturer. Super 
royal Bvo. Tait, hdinburgh ; Simpkin & Co., Loudon. 
Pp. 52 

+ We state these facts from personal pnow large 
2T2 


are favourable to the peace, 
and happiness of mankind.” 
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doctrine assiduously and too successfully preach- 
ed by others ; for, without such recollection, Mr 
Cobden’s pamphlet may appear, in some degree, 
in the light of a special pleading for Russia, in- 
stead of what it really is, a pleading for peace and 
non-intervention. 

The pamphlet is divided into four chapters, 
all having the same object in view—a pacific 
foreign policy. In the first chapter, the author 
gives a brief but striking character of the govern- 
ments of Turkey and Russia; contrasting the 
barbarism and stagnation of the one, with the 
comparative enlightenment and rapid progression 
in the career of civilization of the other. He 
argues, with great ability, that Britain has no 
right and no interest to interfere for the preserv- 
ation of Turkey as an independent power; nay, 
that the interests of humanity would actually 
be advanced by the acquisition of Turkey by the 
Russians. The idea so industriously propagated 
of late, that danger to the commerce, the colonies, 
and even the freedom of this country, may be 
apprehended from the growing power of Russia, 
and that such danger would be seriously aggra- 
vated by Russia's occupation of Constantinople, 
Mr Cobden, we think, is quite successful in shew- 
ing to be without foundation. Much misappre- 
hension exists as to the strength of Russia. Mr 
Cobden justly remarks that--- 

The stupendous size of the Russian empire has excited 
the wonder and alarm of timid writers, who forget that 
“ it is an identity of language, habits, and character, and 
not the soil or the name of a master, which constitutes a 
great and powerful nation.’’ Ruling over eighty different 
nations or tribes, the autocrat of all the Russias claims 
the allegiance of people of every variety of race, tongue, 
and religion. Were it possible to transport to one com- 
mon centre of his empire, the gay opera lounger of St 
Petersburgh, habited in the Parisian mode; the fierce 
Bashkir of the Ural Mountain, clad in rude armour, and 
armed with bow and arrows; the Crimean, with his 
camel, from the southern steppes; and the Esquimaux, 
who traverses with his dogs the frozen regions of the 
north—these fellow-subjects of one potentate, would en- 
counter each other with all the surprise and ignorance of 
individuals meeting from England, China, Peru, and 
New Holland ; nor would the time or expense incurred 
in the journey be greater in the latter than in the former 
interview. It must be obvious to every reflecting mind 
that vast deductions must be made from the written and 
statistical resources of a nation possessing no unison of 
religious or political feeling, when put in competition 
with other empires, identified in faith, language, and 
national characteristics. 


Two grand elements of national strength, are 
density of population, and ability to contribute 
to state necessities. In what rank does Russia 
stand in reference to these two important cir- 
cumstances? We shall see. For each square 
league, England contains 1457 Inhabitants. 


France, . > 1063 « 
Prussia, . ° ° 792 P= 
Russia, ° only 181 “ 
To the purposes of the State, each 
Englishman contributes, £3 13 4 
Frenchman, . se 1 8 4 
Prussian, . P - O17 6 
Russian, ° - only 011 8 


If we were to trace, (says our author,) step by step, 
the opposite careers of aggrandizement—of England, pur- 








of her counties, by exploring the recesses of jher mings 
by constructing canals, docks, and railroads, by her mp. 
chanical inventions, and by the patience and ingenuity of 
her manufacturers in adapting their fabrics to meet the 
varying wants and tastes of everv habitable latitude of 
the earth's surface ; and of Russia, adhering to her policy 
of territorial conquest, by despoiling of provinces the 
empires of Turkey, Persia, and Sweden, by subjugating 
in unwilling bondage the natives of Georgia and (ir. 
cassia, and by seizing with robber hand the soil of po. 
land:—if we were to trace these opposite careers of ag. 
grandizement, what should we find to be the relative con. 
sequences to these two empires? England, with her 
steam-engine and spinning-fraine, has erected the standard 
of improvement, around which every nation of the world 
has already prepared to rally; she has, by the magic of 
her machinery, united for ever two remote hemispheres 
in the bonds of peace, by placing Europe and America jn 
absolute and inextricable dependence on each other; 
England’s industrious classes, through the energy of their 
commercial enterprise, are, at this moment, influencing 
the civilization of the whole world, by stimuiating the 
labour, exciting the curiosity, and promoting the taste 
for refinement, of barbarous communities, and, above all, 
by acquiring and teaching to surrounding nations, the 
beneficent attachment to peace. Such are the moral 
effects of improvement in Britain; against which Russia 
can oppose comparatively little, but the example of vio. 
lence, to which humanity points as a beacon to warn 
society from evil. And if werefer to the physical effects 
— if, for the sake of convincing minds which'do not re. 
cognise the far more potent moral influences—we descend 
to a comparison of mere brute forces, we find still greater 
superiority resulting from ingenuity and labour. The 
manufacturing districts alone—even the four counties of 
England, comprising Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
and Staffordshire—could, at any moment, by means of 
the wealth drawn, by the skill and industry of its popu. 
lation, from the natural resources of this comparative 
speck of territory, combat with success the whole Russian 
empire! Liverpool and Hull, with their navies, and 
Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, with their capitals, 
could blockade, within the waters of Cronstadt, the en- 
tire Russian marine, and annihilate the commerce of & 
Petersburgh. 

Mr Cobden ridicules the terror for the loss of 
our trade with Turkey, were that country to 
fall into the possession of Russia ; a trade which, 
after all, does not much exceed half a million, 
exclusive of that portion of our nominal exports 
to Turkey which really goes to Persia. Russia, 
he maintains, is notan anti-commercial couatry:" 
—< If we would judge of the probable conduct 
of the Russians after the conquest of Constantt- 
nople, we must appeal to the experience of their 
commercial policy at St Petersburgh,” and to 
the patience and perseverance with which im- 
mense improvements have been made in the 
internal communications of their vast empire. 
«“ Three great lines of navigation, one of them 
1400 miles long, extend through the interior of 
Russia ; by which the waters of the Baltic, the 
Caspian, and the Black Sea, are brought inte 
connexion ; and by which channels the provinces 
of the Volga, the plains of the Ukraine, and the 
forests and mines of Siberia, transmit their pre 
ducts to the markets of Moscow and St Peters 
burgh.” These improvements, especially when 
we bear in mind the impediments of climate 


© In proof of the interest which the Russian gore” 
ment takes in the extension of commerce, we refer? 
valuable ‘* Report of the Commerce of the Ports of New 
Russia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, made to the Russ 
Government in 1835, by J. de Hagemeister.” Londes: 








suing the march of improvement within the area of four 


Effingham Wilson.—£, 7. M. 
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soil, do indeed deserve our admiration, and 
« contrast strangely with the supineness of that 
Mahometan people whose habits are, according 
to some writers, so favourable to trade, but in 
whose country not one furlong of canal or navi- 
gable stream, the labour of Turkish hands, has 
been produced in upwards of three hundred 
years.” A speech of Sir Harry Verney, M.P., 
an enemy of Russia, is quoted by Mr Cobden, in 
favour of Russian commercial habits. “ The hon- 
ourable gentleman” (Mr T. Attwood) “has re- 
presented Russia as a state sunk in barbarism and 
ignorance, and hostile to every species of liberty. 
I would to God that such a description of Russia 
were correct (!/!) I believe the reverse to be 
the fact. I believe there is no power on earth 
which resorts to such effectual means of propa- 
gating her power, civilizing her country, promot- 
ing commerce, manufactures, the acquirement 
of useful information, and the propagation of 
every useful institution, as Russia. Does the 
honourable gentleman know that at this moment 
steam-boats navigate the Volga; and that you 
may travel in all parts of Russia in the same way 
as you may through the United States? Does 
the honourable gentleman know that the Em- 
peror sends abroad agents in whom he can con- 
fide, to obtain information relative to improve- 
ments and inventions which may be useful to 
himself.” 

Sir Harry’s praises of Russian enterprise and 
civilization are just. But he may dismiss his 
fears of danger to the liberties or commerce of 
Europe, from the praiseworthy efforts of Russia 
at self-improvement. Were Constantinople 
to become a Russian city, the consequences 
would not be very terrible in the eyes of most 
people, however appalling they may appear 
to the distempered vision of Sir Harry Verney. 
Mr Cobden shall state what these consequences 
would be :— 

We may fairly assume that, were Russia to seize 
upon the capital of Turkey, the consequences would not 
at least be less favourable to humanity and _ civiliza- 
tem than those which succeeded to her conquests on 
the Gulf of Finland a century ago. The seraglio of 
the Sultan would be once more converted into the 
palace of a Christian monarch; the lasciviousness of 
the haram would disappear at the presence of his Chris- 
tan empress; those walls which now resound only to 
the voice of the eunuch and the slave, and witness 
nothing but deeds of guilt and dishonour, would then 
- the footsteps of travellers and the voices of men of 
meer or behold the assemblage of high-souled and 
autiful women, of exalted birth and rare accomplish- 
ments, the virtuous companions of ambassadors, tourists, 
aid merchants, from all the capitals of Europe. We 
may fairly and reasonably assume that such consequen- 
®s would follow the conquest of Constantinople : and 
_ 5 Riven doubt that, if the government of St Peters- 
7 > transferred to the shores of the Bosphorus, 

and substantial European city would, in 

il ar twenty years, spring up, in the place of 
ae petty bich eon constitute the capital of Turkey ? 
saclatien red Cys . pegs — = — 
AAlaral beauties ‘d eoniamnar tad oi seta Sonata 
and advantages, Constantinople would 

of wr lee nee resort for civilized Europeans ?— 
iol 1 ae religion, operating instantly upon the 
+ Institutions of the country, would ameliorate 
condition of its people?—that the slave market, 
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which is now polluting the Ottoman capital centuries 
after the odious traffic has been banished from the soil of 
Christian Kurope, would be abolished ?—that the deme. 
ralizing and unnatural law of polygamy, under which 
the fairest portion of the creation becomes an object of 
brutal lust and an article of daily traffic, would be dis. 
countenanced ?—and that the plague, no longer fostered 
by the filth and indolence of the people, would cease to 
ravage countries placed in the healthiest latitudes and 
blessed with the finest climate in the world? Can any 
rational mind doubt that these changes would follow 
from the occupation of Constantinople by Russia; every 
one of which, so far as the difference in the cases per 
mitted, has already been realized more than a century in 
St Petersburgh ?” 


The change would certainly be for the better ; 
though, perhaps, not so much for the better as 
the Manchester Manufacturer anticipates. There 
have been Christian Emperors, and a Christian 
Empress too, on the throne of Russia in modern 
times, who have conferred little honour on the 
faith they professed, and whose court did not 
quite correspond to the description here given. 

Mr Cobden well answers those who, granting 
that the productive powers and the commerce of 
the fine countries abused by the Turks would 
increase under the Russians, yet foresee the 
exclusion of England from all participation in 
the benefits of such improvement. 


We appeal to the policy of that people, as already 
exverienced. Notwithstanding that our own tariff, at 
this time, interposes a duty of 100 per cent. against the 
two staple articles of Russian produce, timber and corn== 
the amount of trade carried on between Britain and St 
Petersburgh is equal to that of the latter with all the rest 
of the world. Of the 1500 vessels clearing annually 
from that port, 750 are British. 

Wherever a country is found to favour foreign com- 
merce, whether it be the United States, Russia, Holland, 
China, or Brazil, (we speak only of commercial nations, 
and, of course, do not include France,) it may infallibly 
be assumed, that England partakes more largely of the 
advantages of that traffic than any other state; and the 
same rule will continue to apply to the increase of the 
commerce of the world, in whatever quarter it may be, 
so long as the British people are distinguished by their 
industry, energy, and ingenuity ; and provided that their 
rulers shall keep pace in wise reforms and severe econo- 
my with the governments of their rivals. It follows, 
then, that, with reference to trade, there can be no ground 
of apprehension from Russia. If that people were to 
attempt to exclude all foreign traffic, they would enter, 
at once, upon the high road to barbarism, from which 
career there is no danger threatened to rich and civilized 
nations; if, on the other hand, that state continued to 
pursue a system favourable to foreign trade, then England 
would be found at Constantinople, as she has already 
been at St Petersburgh, reaping the greatest harvest of 
riches and power, from the augmentation of Russian 
imports, 

If such be the probable consequences to the 
cause of humanity and civilization, and to the 
Turkish people themselves, were the wretched 
Turkish government to fall before the pressure of 
Russian power, surely it would be the extreme of 
madness for the people of Britain to inflict on 
themselves and the world the mischiefs of war, 
in probably a vain attempt to preserve the tot- 
tering throne of the Turkish sovereign. Yet we 
should be sorry to see ruin overtake Mahmoud. 
That extraordinary man has commenced the 
work of reformation himself ; and, were it possi- 
ble to reform his bigoted people from within, 
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would save the Russians the temptation of doing 
evil that good might come of it. 

Whatever good may come of violence and 
aggression, violence and aggression are always 
unjustifiable. Truly says Mr Cobden---“ If, by 
chance, the plunderer makes good use of his 
spoil, that is not a vindication of robbery ;” and 
that the serf of Poland, the savage of Georgia, 
and the ryot of Bengal, enjoy better laws under 
the sway of Russia and Great Britain, than they 
formerly possessed beneath their own govern- 
ments, cannot justify these two powers in the sub- 
jugation, by fire and sword, of the three less 
civilized states which we have mentioned. 

The second chapter of this pamphlet is 
entitled, “ Poland, Russia, and England,” and 
commences with the startling assertion, that, 
upon the subject of Poland, “there has been 
lavished more false sentiment, deluded sympathy, 
and amiable ignorance, than on any other subject 
of the present age.” Yet the author disclaims 
any attempt to justify the conduct of the powers 
who partitioned Poland. “ Onthe contrary,” he 
declares, “we will join in the verdict of murder 
and robbery, which every free nation, and all 
honest men, must award to Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, for their undissembled and unmiti- 
gated wickedness on that occasion.” But, in 
relation to the question whether we should go 
to war with the spoilers for a deed done two 
generations ago, and to which the government 
of th?s country was a consenting party, Mr 
Cobden asks--- 

Of how trifling consequence it must be to the practical- 
minded and humane people of Great Britain, or to the 
world at large, whether Poland be governed by a king 
of this dynasty or of that—-whether he be lineally de- 
scended from Boleslas the Great, or of the line of the 
Jagellons—contrasted with the importance of the in- 
quiries as to the social and political condition of its 
people: whether they be as well or worse governed, 
clothed, fed, and lodged, in the present day as compared 
with any former pericd—whether the mass of the people 
be elevated in the scale of moral and religious beings— 
whether the country enjoys a smaller or larger amount 
of the blessings of peace—or whether the laws for the 
protection of life and property are more or less justly 
administered! These are the all-important inquiries 
about which we busy ourselves ; and it is to cheat us of 
our stores of philanthropy, by an appeal to the sympathy 
with which we regard those vital interests of a whole 
people, that the declaimers and writers upon the subject, 
invariably appeal to us in behalf of the oppressed and 
enslived Polish nation ; carefully obscuring, amidst the 
cloud of epithers about “ancient freedom,” * national in- 
dependence,” * glorious republic,” and such like, the fact, 
that, previously to the dismemberment, the term nation 
implied only the nobles—that, down to the partition of 
their territory, about nineteen out of every twenty of the 
inhabitants were slaves, possessing no rights, civil or 
political—that about one in every twenty was a noble- 
manu—and that this body of nobles formed the very worst 
aristocracy Of ancient or modern times; putting up and 
puling down their kings at pleasure; passing selfish 
Jaws, which gave them the power of life and death over 
their serfs, whem they sold and bought like dogs or 
horses ; usurping to each of themselves the privileges 
of a petty sovereign, and denying to all besides the 
mneanest rights of human beings; and, seorning all 
pursuits as degrading, except that of the sword, they 
engaged in incessant wars with neighbouring states, or 
i. their 1 i atl t! 
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anarchy, for the purpose of giving employment to them, 
selves and their dependants. 

Our author draws a shocking, but too true 
picture of the internal condition of Poland, be. 
fore that country fell a prey to its less barbarous 
neighbours ; and shews that the corruption, dis. 
order, and tyranny of the Polish nobles, wor, 
such as to render the enslavement of their coup. 
try inevitable. But, although the partition 
was a flagitious act, and equal in atrocity to any 

e @ e,°8 xo * . . 
of our own “ acquisitions” in India, good to the 
natives has arisen out of an act wholly evil, 
Slavery no more exists in Poland: the peasant that 
tills the soil no longer ranks on a level with the oxen 
that draw his plough; he can neither be murdered 
nor maimed at the caprice of an insolent owner, but js 
as safe in lifeand limb, under the present laws of Poland, 
as are the labourers of Sussex or Kent. The moderg 
husbandman is not restricted to mere personal freedom ; 
he enjoys the right to possess property of all kinds—not 
even excepting land,® against which the nobles of ancient 
republican Poland opposed insuperable prohibitions, Jy 
a word, the peasantry of Poland now possess the con- 
trol over their own persons and fortunes ; and are at 
liberty to pursue happiness according to their own 
free will and pleasure : which, after all that can be said 
for one government in preference to another, is nearly 
the amount of freedom that can be felt to be possessed 
by the great mass of any nation. 

With this last remark we can by no means 
agree. Yet it must be admitted that these 
are not slight improvements on the absolute 
slavery in which the Polish people were kept by 
the nobles of their own country. We shall see 
what were the effects of such improved institu- 
tions :--- 

The condition of the country had continued to im- 
prove beyond all precedent ; at no former period of her 
history, was the public wealth so great or so generally 
dititused. Bridges and public roads, constructed at an 
chormous expense, frequently at the cost of the Czar’s 
treasury ; the multitude of new habitations, remarkable 
fora neatness and a regard to domestic comfort never 
hefore observed: the embellishments introduced into 
the buildings, not merely of the rich, but of tradesmen 
and mechanies; the encouragement afforded, and eageriy 
afforded, by the government, to every useful branch of 
industry; the progress made by agriculture In particu 
lar, the foundation of Polish prosperity ; the aceumula- 
tion, on all sides, of national and individual wealth ; 
and, above all, the happy countenances of the inferior 
classes of society—exhibited a wonderful contrast 0 
what had lately been. The most immense of markets, 
Russia—a market all but closed to the rest of Europe— 
afforded constant activity co the manufacturer. To 
prove this astonishing progress from deplorable, hope 
less poverty to successful enterprise, let one fact suffice. 
In 1815, there were scarcely one hundred looms zs 
coarse woollen cloths ;—at the commencement of t 
insurrection of 1830, there were six thousand. R 

Such is the account of Poland under the Bue 
<ian sway, given by the author of the Hl 

es! sf 9 . ... © 
Poland in “ Lardner’s Cyclopedia. pry 
. . e T 
markably this account differs from that of 
Dudley Stuart! 


* 6 The whole of the lands are now alienable, and 
may be purchased by the peasants, and all other classes, 
except the Jews.”"—Jacob's Report to the Lords, 1826, » 
66.—This is the shameful exce; tion in England! 

+ “ Some rare instances of perseverance, industry. weit 
temperance, are to be found; and, unfavotra ble as ‘on 
circumstances may be for the creation of such habits, 
are here attended by the usual coriespondent 
Some few peasants have been enabled to purchase 


for themselves.”’—Jaco!s Report. |’: 66. 
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s Wherever Russia extended her sovereiguty, there | We confess that this account of the Polish in- 
revailed ee Se, grinding  pcchiaigient 4 | surrection jars on our faculties like harsh music, 
unblushing vena ity, $ corruption, treacherous espi- Ps rh ev es 2ss is it | sasant. o 
onages, spoliation, moral degradation, and slavery. [t is not ¢a y, and still less rt pleas | , f 
(Hear, hear.) What good did Russia ever accomplish ? belief. The gallant rising and heroic persever- 
it was said that she might civilize the barbarian Turks: ance of the Poles against such fearful odds as 
he believed they would oo -atsealtg about that, afterthe = they had to encounter, was a bright chapter in 
’ WwW r i . B i ‘ss by f 7 nd . r » ¢€ * 
conduct of Russia towards Poland. Th Poles did not, the Book of Humanity, to which our eyes always 
os the House well knew, rise until goaded into madness i with delicht: and we cannot allow our 
iy a series of oppressions before unheard of ; the country turned with de ivht; and we cannot % 2 
was watered by the tears of its inhabitants.°—Lord hands to tear it out. Let us hope that whatever 


Stuart's Speech— House of Commons, Feb, 19, 1836. the conduct of the nobles of Poland had been 
Enjoying so many benefits under the Russian — for centuries previous to the partition, the pre- 
government, why did the Poles revolt, and fight sent race of nobles had not been impervious to the 
with such determination for national inde- influence of improvement, more than the Rus- 
pendence ? The answer to this natural question, tans and the rest of the world; and that, had 
Mr Cobden gives at considerable length. He they triumphed, they would not have anew sub- 
ascribes the revolt entirely to the Polish aris- jected to the degradation of serfship those brave 
tocracy, on what seems good grounds. The power peasants who had fought for them so well: and 
of these nobles had been much restrained by the | to whom even the Russians had allowed com- 
Russiangovernment; theirserfsemancipated, and parative freedom from former bondage. 
their privileges curtailed. The use of titles had de this, however, as it may, we heartily join 
been restricted to the possessors of property; © Mr Cobden in deprecating the idea of the people 
whereas, originally, “the rank had descended to — of this country enzaging in a war with Russia, 
every son, and continued to all their successors; in behalf of the Poles; and that is the only con- 
thus multiplying titles indefinitely, and adding clusion to which Mr Cobden wishes to Tead the 
a thousandfold to the mischiefs of conferring = public mind. Such a war would tend to conso- 
absolute power on a particular class, by suffering  lidate the scattered powers of Russia, roll back 
it to be frequently possessed by desperadoes or the tide of civilization, and repress the spirit of 
paupers. But the cause that, more than all liberty already operating upon the public mind 
others, had contributed to render the nobles dis- |) throughout the Russian empire.* Peace, com- 
contented, was the long protracted peace, which | merce, and civilization, are the forerunners of 
deprived them of their accustomed occupation | liberty. When these are established, the latter 
and revenue ; and which, however much it con- | may be expected speedily to follow. A good time 
tributed to the happiness of the industrious agri- | for Poland is coming. The national spirit of so 
culturists and traders, brought nothing but ruin | gallant a people willnot die. A little while, and 
and discontent to a body that retained too much | their aspirations after national, and, above all, 
of the pride and turbulence of character inherited | after personal liberty, will be responded to by the 
from their warlike ancestors, to dream of descend- | people of the very state that maintains despotic 
ing to pursuits of a commercial or peaceful cha- | rule over them. The sympathies of all other 
racter.”’ “ And we hesitate not,” adds Mr Cob- | nations they already have. Poland will yet be 
den, “emphatically to assert, that it was wholly | an independent nation. 
at the instigation, and for the selfish benefit of The third chapter of this pamphlet, which is 
this aristocratic portion of the people, that the | devoted to the Balance of Power, we shall pass 
Polish nation suffered, for twelve months, the by; having, not many months ago, devoted a 
horrors of civil war, was thrown back in her paper to that subject ourselves—( Magazine, No. 
rareer of improvement, and has since had to | XXVIII. for April 1836.) In passing, however, 
endure the rigours of a conqueror’s vengeance.” | it is but justice to Mr Cobden to say, that his 


° “Among the Russian nobles there are many most upright and accomplished men; and many who regard with 
sympathy the progress of civilization and intelligence in Europe. In spite of the distrust, and even the opposition 
of their government, the education of the nobility is steadily improving: their wealth overcomes obstacles. In 
every other country, knowledge and refinement have followed the increase of personal comfort ; and knowledge, in its 
turn, has led to a new desire —the desire for the acquisition of political rights. In Russia, the effect has not heen 
otherwise. While the superior education of the higher nobility has inspired them with the wish for institutions which 
will enable them to occupy a real aristocratic position, the whole body of the nobility have, at the same time, been 
guining new opinions, together with a love of justice and of freedom, and a feeling of what is due to theirown digs 
uty. In every case, the result of education has been to impart a conviction of the necessity of a political change, 
So that, in spite of all the precautions of her government, Russia is advancing with rapid strides towards a consume 
mation very different from that of despotism.’’ ‘* Whoever is not personally interested in the acts of government, 
feels the whole weight of its despotic influence ; and no patriot can couceal from himself, that the only hope of the 
mmoval of the existing abuses, and the amelioration of his own condition, is in a thorough change of the present 
Sate of his country ; so that, in the mass of the population, a longing for relief from physical suffering ip all 
raised above the mass, the irksomeness of despotism —have produced a general desire for political improvement, 
which must increase in energy, and terminate in their emancipation from thraldom, aud unite Russia in promoting 
the advancement of liberty.”” 


These extracts are from a pamphlet recently published, entitled, “ The People of Russia and the Policy of Eng- 


a. London : Ridgway. Edinburgh: Black. 8vo, pp. 90, The author is said to be a Pole, resident in Edin- 
argh. We recommend Part I. of that pamphlet, for the apparently accurate information it gives as to the 


“uaracter of both the Russian government and the Russian people. After a rather cheering view of the progress 
yi liberal ideas among the Russians, the author, in Part II., with selfish inconsistency, urges the people of ngland 
“ “ngage in a war with Russia; one of the consequences of which could not fail to be the arresting the progress of 
“Ta: Wuprovement in both countries. —E. T. M. 
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treatment of “‘ The Balance of Power” is abun- 
dantly conclusive and satisfactory. As this 
pamphlet cannot fail to be read by all British 
statesmen we scarcely think that- any of them 
will have the hardihood to allude to the Balance 
of Power on any future occasion, except in terms 
of ridicule. The notion is exploded. 

Our space will not admit of our entering at 
much length upon the subject of Mr Cobden’s 
fourth chapter—Protection of Commerce. It is 
the most valuable of the whole; although it is 
entirely occupied by illustrations of the simple 
truths, that cheapness is the enly security for 
the manufactures of any nation maintaining their 
ground; and that all armaments for the protec- 
tion of commerce are worse than useless. Self 
evident as these truths appear to commercial 
men, who should know best what is necessary 
fot the protection of trade, and who have most 
interest in calling for whatever protection is ne- 
cessary——to statesmen they seem often invisible. 
Witness the last speech of our gracious and 
Reforming King to his assembled Parliament. 
After alluding to the “ assurances, from all 
foreign powers, of their unaltered desire to cul- 
tivate with me those friendly relations which 
it is equally my wish to maintain with them,” 
his Majesty goes on to intimate that “ The 
necessity of maintaining the maritime strength 
of the country, and of giving adequate protec- 
tion to the extended commerce of my subjects, 
has occasioned some increase in the estimates for 
the naval branch of the public service.” Upon 
this inconsistent demand, Mr Cobden pounces 
with vigour, and exposes its absurdity without 
mercy. As an illustration of the sort of protec- 
tion required by the most valuable branch of our 
traffic, he refers to our commerce with the United 
States. 

Onethird® of our whole exports consists of cotton manu- 
factures, the raw material of which is produced from the 
soil of the United States. More than a million of our 
population depend upon the due supply of this cotton 
wool, for the labour of every succeeding day, and for the 
regular payment of their weekly wages. We sometimes 
hear objections against the free importation of corn, made 
on the ground that we should become dependent upon 
foreigners for bread; but here we have a million of 
people, whose power of purchasing not only bread, but 
meat, ay, or even potatoes, as well as clothing, is supplied 
trom the annual growth of lands possessed by an inde- 
pendent nation, more than three thousand miles off. The 
equilibrium+ of this stupendous industry is preserved by 
the punctual arrival, from the United States, of a quan- 
tity of raw cotton, averaging 15,000 bales weekly, or 
more than 2000 bales a-day; and it depends also upon 
the equally constant weekly departure of more than a 
quarter of a million, sterling, worth of cotton goods, ex- 
ported to foreign parts. Now, what precaution is taken 


ee 








* About one-half of our exports is of cotton origin ; 
but we take one-third as the portion worked up from 
North American material. 

+ We wish those rhetorical statesmen who talk so 
eloquently in favour of going to war to preserve the 
equilibrium of Europe, or the balance of power in 
Turkey, would condescend to give a thought as to its 
effects upon the equilibrium of our cotton manufacture. 

+ We confine our illustrative remarks to that part 
which we assume to be the growth of the United States; 
the total of our imports and exports of cotton is, of course, 
more than stated here. 
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by the government of this country to guard and regulat 

A : , yulate 
this precious flood of traffic’ How many of those cost} 
vessels of war, which are maintained at an expense tethe 
nation of many millions of pounds annually, do our 
readers suppose, are stationed at the mouths of the Mer 
sey and Clyde, to welcome and convoy into Liverpool} 
and Glasgow, the merchant ships from New York 
Charleston, or New Orleans, all bearing the inestimable 
freight of cotton wool, upon which our commercial ang 
social existence depends? Not one! What Portion of 
our standing army, costing seven millions a-year, is rey. 
pied in defending this more than Pactolus—this golden 
stream of trade, on which floats not only the Wealth, 
but the hopes and existence of a great community # 
Four invalids, at the Perch Rock battery, hold the 
sinecure office of defending the port of Liverpool, 
But our exports to the United States will reach, this 
year, perhaps, in real or declared value, more than tep 
millions sterling; and nearly one half of this amount 
goes to New York :—what portion of the royal nayy 
is stationed off that port, to protect our merchants? 
ships and cargoes ¥ The appearance of a king's ship at 
New York is an occurrence of such rarity as to attract 
the especial notice of the public journals ; whilst, along 
the entire Atlantic coast of the United States—extend. 
ing, as it does, more than 3000 iniles, to which we send g 
quarter of our whole yearly exports—there are stationed 
two® British ships of war only, and these two have also 
their station at the West Indies. No! this commerce 
unparalleled in magnitude, between two remote nations, 
demands no armament as its guide or safeguard : nature 
herself is both. And will one rational mind recognise 
the possibility of these two communities putting a sudden 
stop to such a friendly traffic, and, contrary to every 
motive of self-interest, encountering each other as ene- 
mies ? Such a rupture would be more calamitous to 
England than the sudden drying up of the river Thames; 
and more intolerable to America than the cessation of 
sunshine and rain over the entire surface of one of her 
maritime states ! 

Well may our author ask— 

If such is the character of free trade, (or, in other 
words, all trade between independent nations,) that it 
unites, by the strongest motives of which our nature is 
susceptible, two remote communities, rendering the in- 
terest of the one the only true policy of the other, and 
making each equally anxious for the prosperity and 
happiness of both; and if, moreover, every addition to 
the amount of traffic between two independent states, 
forges fresh fetters, which rivet more securely these ami- 
cable bonds—how can the extension of our commerce call 
for an increase in our armaments, or how will a govern- 
ment stand excused from the accusation of imposture, 
unless by the plea of ignorance, when it calls for an 
augmentation of the navy estimates under the pretence of 
protecting our extended commerce ? 


We have seen the amount of our traffic with 
the United States, and the sort of armed force 
stationed at the Perch Rock, Liverpool, and at 
New York, for its protection. A very different 
armament is employed to protect our commerce 
in the Mediterranean; with what effect, our 


readers are requested to take note :— 

At the moment when we write, the British naval force 
stationed in the Mediterranean amounts to thirty-six 
vessels of war,+ mounting altogether 1320 guns, being 
rather more than a third of the death-dealing metal afloat 
in our king’s ships. Our entire trade to all the nations 
bordering on this sea, and including the whole of that with 
Spain and France, amounts to very nearly the same as our 
exports to the United States—in value or importance, how- 
ever, it is not equal to the latter. Now, leaving for the 


* See the United Service Journal for June 1836, for # 
list of the ships of war and their stations, June 1st:— 
North America and West India stations, one 74 and ont 
52 guns. 

+ See the United Service Journal, June 1, 1836, fot 
a list of the stations of the British navy. 
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resent the question of the profitableness of carrying ona 
trafic with such heavy protecting expenses annexed, let 
us proceed to ascertain whether or not this prodigious and 
costly navy affords an efficient protection to our commerce 
ip those quarters. The reader will bear in mind our 
statement, that the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester 
had the unpleasant task of reporting to the Board of 
Trade, that the drill manufacturers of Saxony and the 
calico printers of Switzerland had superseded goods of 
the same descriptions, made in England, in third or neut- 
ral markets s-eethose markets were in the Mediterranean ! 
This is not all. One of those markets, from which our 
manufactures were reported to have been expelled bya 
decree of far more potency than was penned by the hand 


of violence at Berlin and Milan, and prohibited by an | 


interdict ten times more powerful than ever sprang from 
the Prussian league---the interdict of dearness :---one cf 
those markets was Gibraltar ! ! 


But fleets and armies are not merely useless 
for the protection or the extension of commerce: 
they are positively mischievous. Their expense 


increases that taxation which tends so much to | 


repress Our manufacturing industry ; and “ that 
feeling which was awakened by our overwhelm- 
ing power at sea at the conclusion of the last 
war,” and which set other nations to manufacture 
for themselves, is kept alive still, affording 
excuses to other nations for perpetuating restric- 
tive duties upon our fabrics. ‘“ The standing 
armies and navies, whilst they augment the 
dificulty of achieving the victory of cheapness, 
tend to deter rather than attract customers. 
Does the shopkeeper, when he invites buyers to 
his counter, place there, as a guard to protect his 
stock or defend his salesmen fromviolence, a gang 
of stout fellows, armed with pistols and cutlasses?” 

MrCobden scouts the apprehension of danger to 
our shores, unless defended by fleets and armies. 

With twenty-five millions of the most robust, the 
freest, the richest, and most united population of Europe 
enclosed within a smaller arca than ever before con- 
tained so vast a number of inhabitants--placed upon two 
islands, which, for security, would have been chosen be- 
fore any spot on earth, by the commander seeking for a 
Torres Vedras to contain his host---and with the expe- 
rience of seven hundred years of safety, during which 
period no enemy has set foot upon their shores ;---yet be- 
hold the government of Great Britain maintaining mighty 
armaments, by sea and land, ready to repel the assaults 
of imaginary enemies ! 

How different the conduct of the United 
“ates! Their fleet consists of a few schooners 
and frigates ; and their army of seven thousand 
ten. Yet, with that small force, we lately 
beheld the United States, in a just cause, proudly 
menacing France, the greatest military power in 
the world. France musters a million of fighting 
teh, and three hundred vessels of war. But 
France is steeped in debt, and the American na- 
tional debt has been paid off. “Our public debt is 
eancelled,” said Mr Benton, at the dinner held 
last year at Washington, to celebrate the ex- 
tinction of the American debt ;—‘ our public 
debt is cancelled ; and there is more strength in 
these words than in one hundred ships of the 
line, ready for battle, or in a hundred thousand 
armed soldiers,” 

Mr Cobden enters into a curious inquiry as to 
the relative amount of our commerce in various 
parts of the world, and of the expense of the 
“maments maintained under the pretence of its 
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protection. Our commerce in the Mediterranean, 
including the coast of Africa and the Black Sea, 
is protected by a naval force carrying 1300 guns, 
at an expense of one-third of the gross amount 
of that commerce! To protect our trade with 
Portugal, we employ a force equal to the whole 
American navy, costing about £700,000 ; the 
amount of the trade being under £1,000,000. 
‘ Portugal is, at this moment, paying us at the 
rate of £500,000 a-year clear and dead loss!” But, 
still worse, “ our expenditure in governing and 
protecting the trade of the West India Islands, 
considerably exceeds the total amount of their 
-imports of our produce and manufactures !!" 
What will gruff John Bull say to this exhibition 
_ of his manager's way of carrying on his business ? 

Who is it that cries for the protection of our 
commerce? Does that cry come from the ware- 
| houses of Liverpool, Bristol, London, and Glas- 
| gow; or from the manufactories of Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield ? Surely, if our commerce 
requires protection, and if fleets and armies 
can afford the protection required, the manu- 
facturers, merchants, and shipowners of our 
mercantile towns are those who must be best 
cognisant of the fact, and feel most interested in 
the protection being afforded. But, strange to 
say, it is from the castles of our nobility, and 
the halls of our country gentlemen, that the ery 
for armed protection of our trade proceeds. 
Again, who are the parties who cry—* Let us 
not depend upon foreigners for our supply of 
corn, lest they all, some day, choose to shut their 
ports to us, and we be in danger of starva- 
tion!” Isit on the manufacturing population that 
the terror of being refused foreign corn at 
some critical period, sits heavy? Is it on that 
portion of our population who have corn to buy, 
aud so would be the first to be starved, in case 
of a famine? Or is it on the class who have 
corn to sell? Surely it cannot be the corn- 
growers who are so apprehensive of an insuffi§ 
cient supply ; the consequence of which would 
be, that without their running any risk of starv- 
ation, they would gain enormous fortunes by 
selling the portion of grain they could spare, 
at famine prices, to the starving manufacturers, 
Strange, again! It is a number of far-seeing, 
benevolent, and disinterested growers of corn, 
who entertain apprehensions of the possibility of 
a general refusal of the nations of the world 
to sell us their surplus grain. ‘ Every man 
mind all the rest, and no man shift for him- 
self!’ seems to be their motto. A landed aris. 
tocracy, feeling so deep an interest in the 
protection of trade, is an example of generous 
sentiment, of 4 kind commonly supposed to be 
alien to the class entertaining it, only to be 
equalled by that of the porter, soldier, and pris- 
oner in Goldsmith’s story. ‘“ It is our liberties 
for which I fear,” says the prisoner. “ It is our 
religion which is endangered,” says the soldier. 
“It is danger to our commerce which engages 
my apprehensions,” says the landowner. Curi- 
vusly kind clod-compeller !—the manufacturers 
and merchants can do no Jess than thank thee for 
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thy concern for the safety of their traffic! But 
they respectfully decline such protection as thou 
tenderest. 

Protection! How much fraud may lurk under 
a good word! ‘The landed aristocracy ask for 
“ Protection to agriculture,’ or, as they some- 
timesexpressit,“ Protection tothe British farmer,” 
against the untaxed corn-growers of Germany, 
Russia, or America; which means high rents for 
British landlords, at the expense of British mer- 


chants and manufacturers, and to the detriment of | 


their trade. The same aristocracy cry for “ pro- 
tection to British commerce,’ by powerful fleets 
and armies ; Which means appointments in these 
forces, fur the sons and brothers of the privi- 
leged class ; and an occasional broil with foreign 
states, for the purpose of withdrawing the at- 
tention of the unprivileged classes from the 
domestic concerns of the nation, ‘* Protection 
for religion,’ shout the same class which is so 
clamorous fer the protection of agriculture and 
commerce. And what means this mock holy 


cry, but fat benefices for the connexions of | 


these rapacious hypocrites, at the national cost, 
and the maintenance of one of the stoutest 
props of Abuse—an Established Church. “ Pro- 
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| tection for property,” yelled the slaveholders 
_ until they got twenty millions from the nation, 
(the weight of which payment falls chiefly on 
_ the working classes—-the unequally taxed, the un. 
enfranchised working classes—the white slaves, ) 
for a partial abandonment of their claim to a 
property in the bodies of the black slaves, « Pro, 
tection to the monarchy,” exclaim titled aris. 
tocrats ; meaning ‘‘ their noble selves,” ang 
the continuance of their privilege of plundering 
their fellow-subjects, in all the established ways, 

Those who wish to see what sort of protec. 
tion is required by the great trading interests of 
this trading country, we earnestly recommend not 
to content themselves with this imperfect review 
of the Manchester Manufacturers pamphlet, but 
to study it for themselves. It is written with 
great ability, and is full of important truths 
and interesting illustrations. Although con. 
taining as much reading as might have filled 
a twelve shilling volume, the price is only a 
few pence; the dissemination of sound views 
being the author's only object. The manufac. 
turing and commercial interests of Great Britain 
may be regarded as speaking by his voice ; and 
a better representative they could not have found, 
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INSCRIBED TO SIR CHARLES KNIGHTLEY, 


Most saponaceous sage—all hail! 
Whose philanthropic pate 

Teems with bright projects, by wholesale, 
To purify the State. 

All patriots (spite of vulgar grins) 
Must laud you for your pains, 

To shew that folks should scour their skins 
Betore they store their brains. 

For what although a man possess 
Of Stars a plenteous crop, 

Or e’en the Glode and Sun impress, 
If destitute of soap 7 

And they who o’er the Times bewail, 
And scan the Age to boot— 

Their digits surely cannot fail 
To get as black as svot. 


While conning your harangue, th’ “ unwash’d” 
Will o’er their coffee sigh ; 
Philosophers will read abash'd 
Your learned soaphist’ry. 
On tallow your most sapient views 
By butchers should be gather'd ; 
Your speech each barber should peruse, 
Or else should be well Ja/her’d. 
Alas! Sir Charles, how sad your doom, 
When, after all your trouble, 
Your brilliant scheme, in all its bloom, 
Should turn out a mere bubble ! 
But still at such a fate, I hope, 
You don’t feel very wroth— 
Remember! he who stirs up soap, 
Can nothing reap but froth. S 
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Strang’s Germany in 1831. 


Tus work has been rather tardy in making its ap- 
° | 
pearance in these gallop-paced times of publication ; and | 
is also too late in the month of reaching us to admit of a | 


lengthened notice. It is the production of an intelligent 
man, whoscems to have had a strong predisposition to 
admire German litcrature; and who was previously well 
acquainted with its lighter effusions. In his cursory 
sketches, we meet with nothing either very original cr 
profound ; but with much that is interesting and enter- 
taining, especially in his glimpses of living authors. Mr 


Strang has told us all that it was possible for him, orany | 
traveller whatever, to learn of Germany ; unless, going | 


well introduced to all ranks, he resides for some length 


of time in the country. His eyes are open—all his senses | 


and the Queen of Prussia, without the slightest departure 
from the beaten tracks 
For the rest, a full two-thirds of the two large volumes 
come fairly under the charge of “ spinning out,” and 
| might, with quite as much ease, have been composed with 
| out leaving Scotland. The public is, however, very tolerant 
| of this process, provided it be deftly managed, and te 
| material of any value; which, in the present case, it 1s 
| Mr Strang does tell a good deal about German books that 
| is worth learning by those who have not applied to higher 
| sources of information, ‘The travels are written in @ 
_ furm of letters; a form not without its dangers, as 
tempts authors with the appearance of ease and freedom, 
which is too apt to degenerate into flippancy and valgat 
familiarity. Nor has Mr Strang wholly escaped (his 
peril. A case in point is his interview with Langbei® 


alert; he frequents the streets, the gardens, the prome- | which shonld, and probably will, help to bar the doors 
nades, the galleries, the public buildings, and places of | German litterateurs against facetious Scottish travellers 


public smusement, and reports upon these affairs. together 


Mr Strang appears to have been, in 1831, upon most ea 


with the actresses. singers. public women, and the v.sib/e | viable Jack-and-JTom terms of familiatity with men 
state of city Dolals, In a plesentana cary style, but) letters in hisown country. There is that « gid Bae 
much aS buncieds have core lefare him and will do | Carlyle,’ ond “cur own Haziitt,’’ and “ our ire 


“patter him ; and gocs over the o.d ground of Goethe, Korner, | 


Moir,” and “our schooliellow Russell, that ingen 
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little man ;” which leads us to infer that Mr Strang him- 
self must be, at the shortest, a mem bet of the Six Feet Club, 
and qualified to have been ove of Frederick's grenadiers. 
Diffidence, though it may not be always a Virtue, is 
surely a very commendable grace in a young author. 
With bis admiration tor Goethe and Schiller, we were a 
little startled to find Mr Strang pronouncing the follow. 
ing judgment of Kotzebue :---** Perhaps, among all the 
German writers, past and present, there is not one who 
did more for the literature of his country than the author 
of ‘The Stranger.” There is, intact, a spirit and variety 
in his dramatic dialogue, which is scarcely rivalled in 
the plays of any language.” Tiis, we apprehend, is the 
greatest discovery that Mr Strang made in Germany. 

As a specimen of the light aud joyous style of the tra- 
yeller, we Select the following tiom one of his theatrical 
reports -— 

“The orchestra consisted of sixty performers. And 
then the ballet !—it is at once the delight and wonder of 
every beholder: what clegance ! what grace! what splen- 
did speaking pantomime ! Who that has ever seen Fanny 
Eisler can imagine anything more beautiful in nature -— 
the sweetest of faces, with an angelic form, and the light- 
ness of a fawn! As a mere solo-dancer, Taglioni, no 
doubt. is more agile and astonishing, but for the expressive 
and soft-speaking pantomime, such as is given in “* Blue 
Beard,” Fanny Elsier is tar her superior, There the 
latter shines a constellation among upper stars, Grace is 
indeed in all her steps—heaven in her eye. And then, 
js there not the pretty little Mademoiselle aseg, whioplays 
the dumb girl of Portici to the aciuiration of all the maie 
amateurs in Vienna; and, assuredly, they have not the 
worst taste in the world. The little charmer is enough to 
turn even a cynic’s head. 
such a fairy form would consent to be one’s companion 
through this gloomy world!” 

Mr Strang’s correspondent must have been trembling 
for him when he got this length. But the traveller is 
sage and prudent—** a canny Scot ;’* so he adds—— 

~ But, in good sooth, companions of this caste are only 
for the eye; and here, perhaps, they too easily catch 
the youthful heart. Vienna, is the piace for a man to 
fail in love, if he be at all susceptibie, twenty times in a 
day ; and at night, thank heaven, to sleep as sound and 
peaceful, provided always that music does not break his 
rest, as il le were taspired with two pipes of opium! The 
fair dumsels of Vienna have so littie cruelty about them, 
that 1 suspect the truth of Koruce’s lines are nowhere 
wore strikingly exemplified than in this city : 

‘* Love’s burning passion siumbereth never— 
Love's burning passion waketh ever.” 

There is, indeed, quite euough of the statistics of city 
love in this book. 

Mr Strang gets up a rather pleasant bit of enthusiasm 
about the unfortunate son of Napoleon, who was, indeed, 
acreature on Whom no stranger could look with indiffer- 
ence. This is a less threadbare topic than the Queen of 
Prussia, who really should be allowed to repose tor a few 
ears now by our pathetic travellers. For this reason, 
though less fine aud sonurvus, we give # few sentences 
fiom the former :— 

“You can have nonotion how popularthis young Duke is 
With ail classes, Lam told he is reserved , but every one 
Speaks of his amiable qualities, amd you never hear an 
aiecdote of Lim that is not complimentary to his talents 
oF the goodness of his heart. What a train of singular 
ideas rush on the mind, when gazing oa him as Napo- 
‘consson! We recollect the victor of Wagram claiming 
‘is mother’s hand; the thunder of the cannon which 
“mounced his birth; tue fetes and rejoicings which ac- 
“Anpanied the spiendid ceremouy of his baptism as le Ra 
We Home ; the subsequent misfortunes of his father, which 
threw a cloud over his carly years, and which, severing 
fun from his native country, coudemued him to an almost 
rect sulituade—to a npecies ot iinprisonment, the saddest 

il to a juvenile mind—the imprisonment of his feelings 
Within his own bosom. : n ‘. a ’ W hat 
& psychological study the Duke of Reichstadt will afford 
to the future philosopher ! His whole life is a satire on 
human ambition. Born King of Rome, and cradled the 
hertor of extensive domiiens, now the simple Colouel 


4 Hungarian reg ment of toot! What a mockery of 
tue stability of empire ""? 
We shall not disturb the melody of this,resounding 


padre ; fir ° : t4 
pesere, With on exumination of its log‘. 


Who would be a Benedict if 


A. 








~~ 


As an interesting eventanda fairspecimenof Mr Strang’s 
more unambitious style, we present our readers with this 
interview with TiECK - 

* Yesterday afternoon, | took an opportunity of calling 
on the Hofrath, Ludwig Tieck, who, next to Goethe, is the 
most renowned litterateur in Germeny. Having learned 
that he lived in the Meumarkt, | proceeded thither, and 
on ascending the stair of one of the corner houses of the 
square, soon found inyself within the poet's habitation, 
I had taken the precaution of sending my card of intro- 
duction an hour or two before claiming an audience , and 
when | again pre sented it to the domestic, | was at once 
ushered into a handsome apartment, adorned with several 
very good engravings, among which was a portrait of Tieck 
himisclf. His daughter, a young lady of rather pleasing 
demcanour, received me very politely, and told me that 
her father would be oc upic d for a few moments, but that 
IT should see him almost immediately. Whether or not 
this was the fair personage whom the splenetic Mullner so 
urossly attacked, | know not; but if so, and shoud it be 
aliowable in such a case to judge physiognomically, her ap- 
pearance certainly affords presumptive evidence of the 
little fellow’s uttcr want of conscientiousness, 

* A pair of stiff-starched fraulcin, the very beau-ideal of 
stale aristocratical virginity, occupicd a sofa on one side of 
the room; while IT seated myself opposite tothem, on the 
other. The conversation, which, on the part of the ladies, 
was conducted in tcrns of the coldest politeness, was for- 
tunately soon cut short by the appearance of the poet 
himself, who, on entering the apartment,saluted me kindly, 
and took a seat by my side. 

“ Tieck, if T may judge from appearances, must be on 
the wrong side of fifty. In face as well as person he ex- 
hibits all the usual mdications of that stage of life, and he 
does not seemto be at all in good health. His counte- 
hance is open, and his large forehead bespeaks a mind 
fraught with thought and intelligence. There is an un- 
attected nobleness in his speech and demeanour, which is 
as impressive as it is pleasing , while the style of his con- 
versation, at every turn, indicates the poet-mind, rich in 
imaginative conceptions, and ‘soaring from earthly to 
ethereal things.” My remarks upon his works naturally 
led him to inquire how they were appreciated in England, 
a question which, 1 confess, | could not well answer. | 
told him, however, that | had seen translations of several 
of his romances, and also of his Warchen; and, \y way of 
fillip to his self-love as an author, I hinted that his two 
tules, entitled * The Betrothed”™ and * The Pictures.” had 
won him some celebrity among English novel-readers, 
He put many questions to me respecting Sir Walter 
Scott and his works, with all of which he appear d to be 
peculiarly conversant; and it struck me, that he enter 
tained the pie asing conviction, that his own fame, like Sir 
Walter's, rested innch on the acquaintanceship, dis- 
played in his writings, with the manners and feelings of 
the past. 

* On Tieck’s alluding to Shakspeare, I took occasion to 
thank him for the pleasure I had received from the peru- 
sal of his able preface to the works of the unfortunate 
Lenz, which he published about three years ago, Poor 
Lenz, you know, was the first in Germany who advocated 
the poetical and dramatie character of Shakspeare, in 
opposition to that of Racine, and may justly be said to 
have fallen a victim to the enthusiastic attempt which he 
made to reform the drama of his native land. 

* During my intervicw with Tieck, the ladies seemed 
to listen to him as an oracle; and it was not without 
reason. His conversation is even superior to his writings. 
i couid not help being gratified with the manner in which 
he spoke of his literary contemporaries, and even of those 
who were his declared foes. Aware of his being one of 
that celebrated critical clique of which Schlegel and 
Novalis were confederates, and whose admiration of Ca- 
tholic mysticism Tieck had abetted and advocated, I 
took care to avoid the dangerous whirlpool of polemics, 
His religious prejudices, like those of Dr Johnson, are 
incurable, They are displayed in an obvious hostility to 
the spirit of Protestantisin, and may be said to be consti- 
tutional. This is, perhaps, the only biot in his character.” 

We submit to Mr Strang’s countrywomen, the pro- 
priety of a stranger, admitted, like him, by courtesy and 
unsuspicious hospitality, to the domestie privacy of 
Tieck, speaking, in this style, of the “ stiff-starched 
fraulein,” and “ stale aristocratical virginity,” as he has 
done. These ladies were probably the relatives of his 
host, and that host was Jieck. They were, atall events, 
female guests uncer the protection of his roof. 
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Notes of a Ramble through France, Italy, Ger- 
many, &c. &c. By a Lover of the Picturesque. 

We cannot say much for this volume, save that it “ gets 
along.” It is ill-written, but not tedious ; and the lover 
of the picturesque shews a good eye for scenery and pic- 
torial combinations of objects in nature and art. Going 
over a great deal of ground, the traveller has much to 
tell; though, if his accuracy is not more remarkable in 
other countries than it is shewn in Scotland, we cannot say 
much for it. It may be important to some persons to 
learn that there is an island in I.och Lomond kept as a 
quiet retreat for refractory wives ! 

Old Toby's Addresses to his Friends. 

This small volume consists of little moral essays, 
thrown into a light frame-work ; and very sensible, and 
quaint, and pleasant they are withal. OLD Toby is a 
capital instructor, and he does not prose over his lessons. 

Tracts relating to Caspar Hauser. 

Somebody has taken the trouble to translate these from 
the German, in which they were written by Earl Stan- 
hope, the protector of this hocus-pocus youth, whose 
real history must now ever remain a riddle. It is a 
curious piece of conflicting evidence. Lord Stanhope 
evidently believes his protegé an impostor, and that he 
was his own assassin, finding it necessary to quit the 
scene in order to carry on the deception. 

The Training System of the Model Schools of the 
Glasgow Educational Society. By David Stow, Esq., 
Seems, to us, at a cursory glance, so important in its ob- 
jects and tendency, that we propose, as soon as possible, 
to devote that degree of leisurely attention to its contents, 
which may enable us to speak with more confidence upon 
what strikes us as its merits, and the discoveries and im- 
provements in the system of moral and intellectual train- 
ing which it records. 

Slavery. By Dr Channing of Boston. 

This is a Glasgow reprint of Dr Channing’s eloquent 
and strenuous discourse upon the evils of slavery. It is 
the more welcome, as a notion has gone abroad in this 
country that this eminent person is not so hearty in 
the cause of emancipation as might have been expected. 
We cite one passage, in the most felicitous manner of the 
Wiiter. Arguments against slavery are, thank Heaven! 
n® longer needed in this country. 

* Absolute power was not meant for man. There is, in- 
deed, an exception to this rule. There is one case in 
which God puts a human being wholly defenceless into 
another's hands. I refer to the child who is wholly sub- 
jected to the parent's will, But observe how caretully, | 
might almost say anxiously, God has provided against the 
abuse of this power, He has raised up for the child, inthe 
heart of the parent, a friend, a guardian, whom the might- 
icst on earth cannot resist. He has fitted the parent for 
this trust, by teaching him to love his offspring better than 
himself. No eloquence on carth is so subduing as the 
moaning of the infant when in pain—no reward is sweeter 
than that infant’s smile. We say, God lies put the infant 
into the parent’s hands. Might we not more truly sey, 
that he has put the parent into the child's power 2 That 
little being sends forth his father to toil, aud makes the 
mother watch over him by day, aud fix on him her sleep- 
Jess eyes by night. No tyrant lays such @ yoke. Thus 
God has fenced and seeured from abuse the power of the 
parent; and yet even the parent has been known, in a 
moment of passion, to be cruel to his child. Isman, then, 
to be trusted with absolute power over a fellow-crcature, 
who, instead of being commended by nature to his ten- 
derest love, belongs to a despised race, is regarded as pro- 
perty, is made the passive instrument of his gratification 
and gain 
this power, nor do I care what is said to disprove them. 
Millions may rise up and tell me that the slave suffers 
little from cruelty. I know too much of human nature, 
human history, human passion, to believe them. L acquit 
slaveholders of all peculiar depravity. I judge them by 
myself. I say that absolute power always corrupts human 
nature more or less. I say, that extraordinary, almost 
miraculous self-control is nm cessary to secure the slave- 
holder from provocation and passion ; and is selt-control 
the virtue which, above all others, grows up amidst the 
possession of irresponsible dominion 7” 


I ask no documents to prove the abuses of 
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The Singing Master. 

Under this title, EFFINGHAM WILSON is Publishing 
in Parts, a selection of popular English and other aj 
harmonized for fwo and for three voices, as glees and 
short choruses. The idea seems good. Great liberties 
have been taken, in fitting the verse to be wedded to the 
music, in the sobered, pure, and ufilitarian style demanded 
by the improved taste and morality of theage. The work 
is designed chiefly for young persons. Some of the songs 
are adapted to infant schools ; and one main object of the 
publication is to facilitate the introduction of yocaj 
music into humble seminaries. A most desirable nationa| 
object itis ; and, as we see with pleasure every attempt to 
spread a knowledge and love of vocal music among the 
people, we shall certainly not lose sight of this hopeful 
begiuning. 

Mecvtings for Amusing Knowledge ; or, the Happy 
Valley, 


Is a series of what young girls call nice stories and 
little dramas—amusing, instructive, and huraanizing. 
They are written by Miss H. J. Wood; are very neatly 
typographed ; and adorned with illustrative engravings, 
The Principles of Perspective, and their applica- 

tion to Drawing from Nature, by William 

Ryder, a Practical Teacher, 

Appears to us a useful guide and director to students in 
drawing, whether they be self-taught or instructed bya 
master in the art. The book is illustrated by a variety 
of engraved examples. 

A Glossary of the Terms used in Grecian, Ro- 
man, Italian, and Gothic Architecture, 
Published by the spirited Tilt, is a book that we make 
peculiarly welcome, inasmuch as we, in common 
with three-fourths of the world, have often expe. 
rienced the waut of such a work. We knew the 
things very well to look at; but to name them was 
impossible; and every one must have felt the awkward. 
ness of this kind of ignorance. A hundred and fifty 
engravings of the objects described, are very pretty things 
of themselves, and form a complete nomenclature of 
Gothic art. We, for the first time, know what ourgoyles, 
and finials, and cusps, and crochets are, and the differ. 
ence between capitals and canopies, bosses and brackets. 
In short, this is a book of useful and elegant knowledge. 
Lacursions Illustrative of the Geology and Natu- 
ral History of the Environs of Edinburgh, &e. 

This is the second and “greatly enlarged” edition of 
a popular scientific work, written by Mr Rhind, a sur- 
geon, and lecturer on various branches of science in this 
city. The Ercursions are diversified ; and the various 
strata are illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 
very distinctly figured. “Mr Rhind has extended his 
researches for many miles round Edinburgh, and in all 
directions. His work will be found a pleasant and in- 
structive companion to non-scientific pedestrians ; 
to scientific strangers and students of Zoology and Geo- 
logy, a necessary guide, 

A Tour in Spain in the Summer of 1835. 

If any one expects much important or new informa- 
tion about Spain from this volume, there will be woful 
disappointment. The author ran over the principal 
towns, and noted down a world of small matters, of 
which some are characteristic, though not a few are 
volous and trivial. Then, as to Spanish polities, if the 
reader wishes for information, he must apply, not t04 
galloping work of travels, but to the London daily paper® 

The Life and Times of Milton, by William 

Carpenter, , 

Is one more laudable attempt to make the life and opi 
ions of a great man, and those of his prose We 
which assert the noblest principles of civil and religious 
liberty, popularly gota It is of course a cheap pe 
cation, and one of sterling merit. 

Nursery Government ; or, Hints to Mothers and 

Nurserymaids, bes é 

Is a plain, sensible, little treatise, stored with good 
rections and judicious advice, 
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Beningbrough Hail 


Is a little simple story, by the author of Seenes in 
Craven, which we lately noticed. It purports to be the 

of a series of legendary and local tales, which are 
likely to find admirers around the quiet winter-hearths 
of the cottages and farm-houses of Yorkshire and Nor- 
thumberland. 

Sam Belson ; or, a Visit to the Sea Beach, 
Will be a charming little companion, at this particular 
season, for young folks; and will tell them all about 
shells and corals, and the phenomena of the beach. 





Miss ANNE COBBETT, a daughter of Consett, has 
just published the ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER, which we 
have received so late that we have not had leisure to 
jook beyond the sensible introductory observations on- 
domestic affairs, or to discover in what Miss CopBEeTt’s 
book differs from the many compilations of this kind. 
We should imagine that the daughter of the author of 
Cottage Economy, wili give the world a good ENGLIsH 
HousEKEEPER; and we sha!l endeavour to find it out 
next month, if possible, and inform the ladies. 

M’Puun of Glasgow has published a handy little 
pocket guide to our picturesque scenery, “ embracing,” as 
the title-page grandly says, “the SUBLIME of PERTH- 
sHIRE, the SPLENDID of INVERNESS-SHIRE, and the 
BEAUTIFUL of DUMBARTONSHIRE!” It is a neat 
compilation from all the common guide books, and will 
be found useful as a companion to those travellers who 
do not choose to go to great expense for local directors. 

A Country Macistrate has published an Inrro- 
pucTioN TO THE CriminaL Law or ENGLAND, in a 
series of Familiar Conversations, which may be useful 
to young persons, who would acquire, with little trouble, 
a general knowledge of the criminal law and its forms. 

Ma JaMEs MacaRa, of this city, has published a 
popular exposition of the leading doctrines of the New 
Jerusalemutes or Swedenborgians. It is, in fact a trans- 
lation from the Latin of the founder of the sect. We 
need scarcely aay that it is a very curious production. 
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FINE ARTS. 
Studies of Heads; by Louisa Corbauz. 

These are published by Tilt. From style, taste, and 
execution, we consider them remarkably well adapted 
for copies and studies to pupils in drawing. The heads 
of the children—a boyand girl—are replete with infantine 
beauty and tenderness. The dark gipsy-like female 
head displays character and spirit—the Madonna maiden 
sweetness and softness. The series is distinguished by 
truth of expression and freedom of handling, and well 
deserves a place in any miscellaneous portfolio. 


Fisher's Views in Syria and the Holy Land, 

This series of landscapes and architectural and sea 
views, is from drawings by Bartlett. The subjects are well 
chosen, and generally treated with effect. The vignette 
title, a view of Mecca Pilgrims encamped near Antioch, 
is a gem of art. 

Heath's Shakspeare Female Gallery. 

While Byron, and Scott, and twenty others of lesser 
note, have their works illustrated by the fairest mi- 
nistrations of art, why not Shakspeare ? The pub- 
lishers of the Shakspeare Gallery ask this pertinent 
question with point and elegance, and at some length. 
The best answer is their No. I. Shakspeare will be 
illustrated. Here already are the sweet love-sick Viola, 
and Beatrice, in a sageconsiderate mood, but with a coun- 
tenance ready to kindle and explode in light laughter, 
flashes of wit, and coruscationsof mirth. She is pondering 
whether she is in love with Benedick or not, and is con- 
strained to answer to her internal questionings in the 
grave affirmative. 

Here too, is Anne Page, who might with advantage 
have expressed more power of perceiving the absurd 
inanity of Master Slender. For the new number we 
are promised Ophelia, Perdita, and Helena; and 
we may look forward to Rosalind, and Imogen, and 
Miranda, and Constance, and ‘*‘ the gentle lady wedded 
to the Moor.” This cannot fail to be a charming 
work, 
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IRISH MUNICIPAL BILL. 

THE Lords have, during the last month, shewn that 
they have no intention to yield to the House of Com- 
mons; but, on the contrary, have revelled in the exer- 
cise of irresponsible power. The amendments of the 
Commons on the Irish Municipal Bill, were rejected by 
a majority of 97-123 voting for, and 220 against the 
motion for taking them into consideration. The majority 
of 86 in favour of Ministers in the Commons, had no 
other effect than to increase the Tory majority. Lord 
Grey spoke in favour of the Bill, appearing in the cha- 
racter of mediator; but his plan of compromise was far 
from intelligible, and his speech probably did not gain 
4 single vote. A conference was held with the Peers, at 
which their reasons for refusing to agree to the amend- 
ments of the Commons were communicated ; but these rea- 
sons, when laid before the House, were treated with the 
contempt they deserved. Lord John Russell did not insult 

¢ representatives of the people, by again soliciting them 
‘0 consider how much they would yield. He moved that 
the reasous of the Peers should be taken into consideration 
“that day three months”—a parliamentary phrase for 
never. The Tories durst not venture to oppose this mo- 
tion, and it was carried without a division. In addressing 
the House, Mr Hume said that the time was coming 
when the question of sweeping away the House of Lords 
*ntirely, must be considered. An institution which stood 
in the way of good government must, like the rotten 
boroughs, be abolished. No good could be accomplished 
a the people until there had been an organic change in 
the House of Lords. Mr Roebuck said, that, from the 
earliest periods, the Peers of England had consulted their 
wa interests at the expense of the public, and that they 








regarded nothing but their selfish interests and personal 
peculation. Mr O’Connell spoke with great power and 
eloquence on this occasion. He warned the Tories, that 
the Bill the Lords had rejected, would not satisfy the 
people of Ireland next year, but that farther concessions 
must be made. He told them that Ireland felt the insult 
and ignominy which had been cast upon her: they had 
branded her with disgrace, and if her sons did not efface 
it, they would, indeed, be the despicable creatures the 
House of Lords said they were. 


IRISH TITHE BILL, 


The really liberal majority in the House of Commons, 
appears to be much less than has generally been supposed. 
This was shewn by the division on the appropriation 
clause of the Irish Tithe Bill. That clause was carried 
by a majority of 26 only, in a House of 354 members. 
Had all the members been present, the majority would 
only have been 20; so that the loss of a few more elections 
will place the Tories in a majority, on the Church ques- 
tion at least. The Bill has passed the Commons, but 
will no doubt be thrown out by the Lords. 

THE BALLOT. 


The ballot was brought before the House by Mr Grote, 
on the 23d June, in a speech of great power, and which 
must convince every one who is not determined before 
hand not to be convinced of the necessity of this measure. 
He was seconded by Mr Leader with much ability. No- 
thing was attempted in the way of answer to their 
speeches. Lord Dalmeny, however, opposed the motion, 
on the ground that it would relieve the electors from all 
responsibility to the non-electors. It is singular that 
such an argument can be} seriously brought forward, 
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What responsibility do the electors owe to the non- 
electors? Can the latter deprive them of the right of 
voting, if they are displeased with their conduct, or in what 
other form can they enforce the supposed responsibility ° 
The electors are invested with the right of voting, because 
they are presumed to be ina situation to judge which is 
the preferable candidate. The non-electors are deprived 
of that right, because they are presumed to be unfit to 
form a judgment on that question. Is it wished, that 
those who see, should be led by those who are presumed 
to be blind ; and, unless this is the object, what is meant 
by the responsibility of the electors to the non-electors ? 
The real objections to the ballot are, that it would con- 
teract the undue influence of wealth and property——that 
it would put an end to bribery andintimidation ; and itis 
therefore opposed by the dishonest of all parties. The 
motion was accordingly lost by a majority of 51; 88 vot- 
ing for it, and 139 against it. Last year, the numbers 
were 319 to 1465 so that the relative majority against the 
ballot, has, in a single year, come down by more than one 
half But what excuse have the absentees for their con- 
duct ? 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL. 

The Bill for Abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, contains 
a variety of provisions for rendering landed property more 
easily attached. On this account, it has met with the 
opposition of the Peers, and there appears no chance what- 
ever, of its passing this session. The Duke of Wellington 
headed the opposition to this measure, and carried a mo- 
tion for postponing the second reading for three weeks. 
In the present state of matters, the assembling of Parlia- 
inent seems a piece of idle ceremony, as the Peers are 
evidently resolved to throw out every measure of im- 
provement which is passed by the House of Commons. 

BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES REGISTRATION BILL. 

The Registration of Births and Marriages Bill, is also 
destined to be so altered oy the Lords as will, in all pro- 
bality, insure its rejection in the Commons. On the mo- 
tion for the second reading, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
said, he felt so strong objections to the details of the mea- 
sure, thatnothing but his desire to relieve the conscientious 
scruples of the Dissenters, induced him to consider these 
details in committee. He objected strongly to the celebra- 
tion of marriages without any religious ceremony, and 
said that there was a strong feeling throughout the 
country against such a plan being authorized. — Lord 
Ellenborough also opposed the bill, on the grounds that 


it would be onerous, expensive, and disagreeable to the | 


poor, and because the machinery of the bill would be un- 
workable. 
ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM BILL. 
The English Church bill has given very little satis. 


faction to the Liberals. The bishops are still to be | 


allowed £150 000 a year among them ; their incomes 


varying from £15,000 to £4500 a-year. Besides, they | 


are to be entitled, we believe, to fines on the renewal of 
leases, a source of income of a very important nature ; 
the Bishop of Durham, some years ago, having received 


£60,000 as the fine for the renewal of certain leases of 


lead mines. This bill can only be looked on as an instal- 
ment of Church Retorm. 
ENGLISH TITHE BILL. 

The English Tithe Bill has been favourably received 
in the House of Lords, and will no doubt be passed into a 
law. The Archbishop of Canterbury said, * he saw every 
reason to expect that the bill would effect a satisfactory 
adjustment of the question. He thought that the mea- 
sure more nearly attained perfection than could have 


been supposed possible, considering the difficulty of the | 


subject; and that the country was much indebted to 
\fimisters for bringing it forward.” The measure can 
hardly be much worth when it is so bepraised by the 
Tories. 

EAST AND WEST INDIA SUGARS, 

The House of Commons have agreed to a resolution 
for equalizing the duties on East and West India sugars. 
It appears, however, that ic will be two years before any 
East India sugar cin be brought into the market on the 
new terms. Mr P. M. Stewart said, “ the measure would 


bave a startling effect upon the West India planters, and 


| 


that it would give them a claim for the abolition of th 
remaining restrictions on their trade with America” 
He, however, supported the resolution. 

NEWSPAPER STAMPS, 

The question of the reduction of the duty on NeWspape 

to one penny was met by « motion of Sir Charles Knightler 
that the duty on hard soap be reduced trom three hal? 
pence to a penny, and the duty on soft soap be reduced 
from a penny to a farthing a pound. The arguments jp 
favour of the reduction of the soap duties were the in 
creasing of the cleanliness of the poor, and, more especially, 
the benefiting of the landed interest; and it was tg 
marked that lowering the tax on newspapers would be 
to inflict on the country, in the shape of a cheap and 
profligate press, ome of the greatest curses that could 
desolate humanity. Mr Spring Rice centended that the 
duty on soap was increasing, while that on newspapers 
was diminishing. The duty on soap had already been 
lowered one-half, while that on newspapers was kept up 
at the maximum. In 1831, the stamp duty we 
£483,000 5 in 1832, £473,000; in 1833. £445,000. 
in 1834, £441,000 3 and in 1835, was £445,000, It 
Was impossible to repress the sale of unstamped papers 
under the present high duty. Within a few weeks, 3% 
persons had been convicted of selling unstamped papers 
in the streets, without, in the slightest degree, repressing 
the sale. He defended the retention of the penny duty, 
on the ground that it was essential to the newspaper 
press to enjoy a free circulation throughout the country; 
and it appeared to hin that a penny stamp was the most 
favourable mode that could be adopted for securing the 
transmission of newspapers by post. Mr Goulburn op. 
posed the reduction of the newspaper duty, aud insisted 
that the amount of the duty was not diminishing. He 
denied that the illicit trade in newspapers would be put 
down by the reduction proposed. Mr Roebuck defended 
the unstamped press, and asked if any portion of it had 
been guilty of any crime approaching that of the Dub. 
lin stamped press, when they gravely debated whether or 
not Mr O'Connell could lawfully be shot after being 
outlawed for non-payment of tithes. After a lengthened 
debate, Mr Spring Rice’s resolution was carried bya 





majority of 33; 241 voting tor the resolution, and 208 
for the amendment. 

On the IIth July, the subject was again brought be 
fore the House in a committee on the Stamp Duties’ Bill. 
Some conversation took place respecting the returns of 
stamps supplied to newspapers. Many newspaper pro- 
prietors have been in the practice of taking out stamps 
which they do not consume; but which they sold to 
other newspapers. Mr Rice said, he had no objection to 
allow those who wished it to have a distinctive die on 
their paper; but he would not make the regulation com- 
pulsory. Mr O'Connell proposed to make not oniy the 
proprietors and printers liable for the contents of the 
paper, but also the writers; and, for this reason, he 
wished the names of the writers registered. This amend- 
ment was not, however, pressed. There appears no dou 
that the reduction of the newspaper duties will pass the 
Commons ; but the Lords may perhaps fall on some 
scheme to oppose it. 

Little progress has been made in the Scotch Bills dur- 
ing the month. The University Bill will hardly pas 
the Lords this session. Most of the Law Bills ar 
already postponed ; but those regulating the offices in the 
Court of Session, and the Instrument of Sasine Bill, wil! 
pass. The Lords, at the instigation of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the proprietor of a rival harbour, made altera- 
tions in the money clause of the Trinity Harbour Bill, 
which they knew would prove fatal to it, by insuring 13 
rejvction by the Commons. To defeat this man@uvly 
which Mr O'Connell characterised as a blunder or some 
thing worse, Sir Andrew Hay moved, on the 15th July, 
| for leave to bring in a fresh bill. The motion, thoug? 

opposed by Sir John Campbell and Sir George Clerk, and 

others, was carried by a majority of 73 to 56; but “ 
probability ef the bill getting through Parliament - 
se-sion, is not great. The grouse shooting, commenct % 
on the 12th of August, always prorogues Parliament 
| Constituted as the present Parliament is, & most benr- 


the 
the 





ficial measure, both for the grouse and ‘the interests of 
the empire, would be to postpone the grouse shooting till 
the Ist September. The additional three weeks of session 
would enable many useful measures to be passed every 
year, and be the cause of great saving to the country, by 
preventing bills being postponed from session to session. 
The benefit to the grouse is obvious: it would prevent 
anfledged sportsmen killing unfledged birds. We hope 
Mr Hame will take the matter into consideration. 





ENGLAND. 

The infamous conspiracy against Lord Melbourne, to 
which Mr Norton, with consummate folly, lent himself, 
terminated in the triumphant acquittal of his Lordship — 
not even the Tory press having ventured to call in ques- 
tion the unanimous verdict of the jury. Never was there 
a case Which broke down so completely. The only wit; 
nesses Whose testimony went to establish improper con- 
duct on the part of his Lordship, were proved, by their 
own evidence, to be utterly unworthy of credit. The 
opening speech of Sir William Follett was most discredit. 
able to him. It was filled with charges and insinuations, 
which he not only did not prove, but which he never 
attempted to establish by any sort of evidence, however 
tainted or disreputable. The case altogether was exceed- 
ingly ill got up; and we cannot conceive on what grounds 
the Tories could ever for a moment have anticipated a 
verdict against his Lordship. Lord Grantley, the brother 
of Mr Norton, had the good taste to sit on the bench 
during the trial. It appeared that some of the principal 
witnesses had been living at a public-house near Lord 
Grantley’s, at Wonersh, in Surrey, for six weeks preceding 
the trial. 

Mr Whittle Harvey is to retain his seat for Southwark. 
Weare glad of it. Mr Harvey is one of the most able 
and independent men in the House, 

A meeting has been held in London—Mr O'Connell in 
the chair—to petition the House of Commons to take 
measures for the release of Dr Arthur James Beaumont, 
an English subject, imprisoned in France, on a charge of 
conspiring against the government of Louis Philippe. 
The crime charged against Dr Beaumont is, that he was 
treasurer of the Society of the Rights of Many an asso- 
ciation for maintaining the rights of the working classes. 
In commenting on the atrocity of the proceedings before 
the Courtof Peers, Mr O'Connell took occasion to expose 
the base and unprincipled conduct of Louis Philippe. 
He denounced the paltry French Ministry who disgrace 
the name of Republicans, which they assumed at the 
time of the overthrow of Charles X. No constitutional 
liberty is left in France. Only one in ten thousand ot 
the population votes; and in the constituent assembly, 
the great majority are bribed by the Governmen'. Thus 
itis, they pass any law which Louis Philippe pleases. 
The most horrible atrocities are commitied against the 
people, who, in revenge, have recourse to the hideous 
principle of assassination. Colonel Thompson and Mr 
Buckingham also spoke, and a petition to Parliament 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The subscribers to the Abbotsford Fund, who have 
realized only £7200 net money, have resolved that the 
money be paid to trustees; Sir W. Scott agreeing to 
execute an entail of the estate and mansion of Abbots- 
ford, and of the library, antiquarian curiosities, Ac., 
upon the descendants of his father. 

: The Tories have been successful in several of the late 
tlections. In Merionethshire, the Tory candidate, Mr 
Richards, beat his opponent, Sir W. Wynn, by 501 to 
150. In South Warwickshire, Mr Evelyn Shirley, a 
Tory, beat Sir Grey Skipwith, by 1873 to 1354. This 

‘eat has arisen from the Tories registering their votes 

ore carefully than the Liberals. 

he Revenue accounts for the year and quarter ending 
Sth July are very satisfactory. On the year, the 
ine rease of receipts, as compared with those of last year, 
§ £2.045.456 ; on the quarter, £1,306,648. The in- 
Crease on the year, from the Customs, is £1,162,402 ; 
Excise, £834,912; Stamps, £229,874. 

he subscription in Great Britain, for Mr O'Connell, 
8 going on rapidly; and there can be little doubt that 
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the expenses he has incurred by the Dublin Election 
Committee, will soon be reimbursed to him. In the 
list of subscribers, are to be found the names of the 
Duke of Bedford, Duke of Cleveland, Viscount Ebring- 
ton, and of many Members of Parliament. 

IRELAND. 

A National Association for the obtaining of justice for 
Ireland, has, at the suggestion of Mr O’Connell, been 
formed. The objects are to obtain-~Ist, A satisfactory 
settlement of the Tithe Question ; and, 2d, A Municipal 
Reform for Ireland, on the same principles and to the 
same extent with that granted the people of Scotland and 
of England. The O*Connell subscription to this Asso- 
ciation comprises 26 names, and the money sulscribed is 
£38. 

THE MILiion Loan.—lIt is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the barefaced plunder of the people of this country 
by the aristocracy, lay and clerical. The misery of the 
poor Trish clergy was represented in terms so pitiful, that 
the sympathy of all classes was excited in their favour, 
and Parliament authorized one million to be advanced to 
them in loan. Of this sum, £635,712 have been disposed 
of; the greater proportion of it to rich clergymen who 
never visit their parishes, and no inconsiderable part of 
it to laymen. Thus we find the Duke of Devonshire had 
£54445 the Marquis of Ormonde, £2426; Viscount de 
Vesci, LIOI9; and numerons other Marquises, Earls, 
and Viscounts are to be found in the list. Ove would 
have thought that men of wealth and rank would have 
been ashamed to have partaken of a fund voted for pur- 
poses of charity; but it is only an additional instance, 
that wherever public money is to be got, the aristocracy 
are the most greedy and rapacious applicants, 

The resistance to tithes in Ireland continnes unabated. 
In the county of Meath, four cattle seized for tithe were 
exposed for sale; but so strong is the feeling on this sub- 
ject, that the sub-sheriff was forced to act as auctioneer, 
it being found impossible to get any one to undertake the 
invidious office; and, after all, no one would bid for the 
cattle. Upwards of 200 police atgended from the neigh- 
bouring stations. 

The 12th of July appears to have passed over with 
tolerable quietness. 
the Magistrates, numerons processions took place in many 
places in the north of Treland; but the rioting seems to 
have been inconsiderable. 

SCOTLAND, 

A General Reform Association for Scotland, embracing 
all classes of Reformers, has lately been formed in Edin. 
burgh, The chief o J ‘cts of the society are, to secure 
the centralization of the common efforts of the Re‘ormers 
throuzhout the country, in establishing a vigilant super- 
intendence of the rezistration of voters, more especially 
in the counties; to protect the voter in the fair exercise 
of his electoral rights, and to diffuse sound political in- 
formation among the people. Such an association, if 
properly conducted, and if not used as a mere party tool, 
will do much good, 

The Commission of the General Assembly has resolved 
to petition agiinst the Scottish Universities Bill, by a 
majority of 51 to 27. The superintendence and control 
of the universities by the clergy must hitherto have been 
very remissly performed ; for we do not remember ever 
to have heard of a clergyman setting foot in any of our 
universities for such objects, 

The Lord Advoeate has agreed to remove Edinbargh 
from the Municipal Reform Bill, and to bring in a 
separate bill applicable to this city, It was evidently 
impossible, as proposed, that the inhabitants of the West 
Church parish should pay the annuity, poor rates, and 
other local taxes of the city, and also their own clergy 
and poor. Bat the Lord Advocate has so many bills in 
hand, that it is not probable that more than one in ten 
of them will poss, 

Edinburgh will soon be surrounded in all directions 
with hospitals, A few years azo, Mr Donaldson leftabout 
£391,000 to erect an hospital; morelately MrCauvin lefta 
sum with which an hospital for the education of youth 


Notwithstanding every effort of 
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has been endowed; and now Sir W. Fettes has left the 
residue of his immense fortune, estimated from £300,000 
to £450,000, for the establishment of “The Fettes En- 
dowment,” for the instruction and maintenance of young 
persons—orphans to have a preference. It is well de- 
serving of consideration whether the endowment of 
hospitals has not now been carried a sufficient length, 
and whether they do not create more misery than they 
relieve. By such endowments, parents are rendered 
reckless and extravagant ; and, instead of providing for 
the education and maintenance of their children them- 
selves, devolve these duties on the managers of hospitals. 
Then, as to the children themselves, can anything be 
more ridiculous than to bring up children in a palace— 
such, for example, as the Orphan Hospital at the Dean— 
till they are twelve or fourteen years of age, and then 
turn them adrift in the world, penniless, to spend the 
remainder of their lives in a hovel or a garret? As to 
the founders of such institutions, their great motive is 
vanity; they wish to have their names handed down to 
posterity in connection with some great pile of building : 
so that their wishes and intentions need not be treated 
With much ceremony, unless the general utility of the 
endowment is beyond dispute, 





THE CONTINENT. 

Franct.—Louis Philippe seems destined to meet the 
fate of many tyrants who have preceded him—to fall by 
the hand of an assassin. It has been observed that no 
man’s life is safe against any one who is willing to 
peril his own; and Louis Philippe appears to feel that 
he will, in his own person, prove the truth of the 
observation. On the evening of the 25th June, the 
King, with the Queen and Madame Adelaide, left 
the ‘luileries in his carriage, for his country-seat at 
Neuilly. The carriage was passing slowly along the 
gateway which leads to the Pont Royal. when a young 
inan advanced to the open window of the carriage, and 
deliberately levelled a gun, in the shape of a cane, at the 
King’s head. He fired, but missed his aim; part of the 
wadding was ledged in his Majesty’s whisker, and the 
ball struck the roof of the carriage without hurting any 
one. The name of the culprit is Louis Alibeaud, aged 
twenty-four, by profession a commercial traveller. He 
was immediately seized, tried in the course of a few days 
before the Chamber of Peers, convicted, and, after a brief 
interval, decapitated. At his trial, he defended the law- 
fulness of assassination, in the circumstances in which 
France has been placed by Louis Philippe, cited the 
example of Brutus and Julius Cesar, and behaved through- 
out With the utmost firmness. 

Spain.—The news from Spain is very unsatisfactory. 
The Constitutional cause appears to be making little 
progress; and, from the jealousy of the Spaniards of 
foreign interference, the efforts of Colonel Evans and the 
British Legion are completely paralyzed. The sooner 
they return home the better. Colonel Evans’ vote in the 
House of Commons is of much greater value than any 
services he is likely to perform at Vittoria. 

CaNADA.—The disputes between the Houses of 
Assembly and the Governors in both provinces do not 
appear likely to come to any satisfactory adjustment. 
Sir Francis Head has dissolved the Assembly of Upper 
Canada, and summoned another. In his replies to 
addresses from various parts of the province, he uses lan- 
guage which shews that he is utterly unfit for the place 
he holds. The impolicy of employing military officers as 
governors of our colonies, will soon be made manifest. 
Even our colonists will not now submit to be treated as 
common soldiers under the cane of a drill sergeant. 





TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 
The accounts from the manufacturing districts are not 
so favourable as during the spring. At Manchester, 
the market for goods is very inactive; and both power- 
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loom printing cloths and twist are falling in price, 4 
Middleton, silk weaving is so slack that many families 
have had no work for several weeks; at Paisley the 
silk trade has a!so been depressed. The cause appear 
to be an expectation of the reduction of the price of thy. 
raw material. P 

Owing to the demand of the colliers for a still farth, 
increase of wages, the manufacturers of pig jpon te 
Scotland have come to the resolution to stop shortly 
nearly one half of their furnaces ; so that the high price 
of iron is likely to be maintained for some time to come 
Tin and lead continue steady at former prices, and with 
a tendency to a rise. 

The effect of the establishment of manufactures jy 
increasing the population, has been very clearly shewy 
in a Parliamentary paper lately printed. While th. 
population of all England, with the exception of Middle. 
sex, Surrey, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, is only 19% tp 
the square mile, and the four largest counties, with th 


| exception of Yorkshire and Lancashire, give only 13¢ 
| the population, within three miles of the projected rajt. 
road from Leeds to Manchester, is no less than 1849 to 


the square mile. The same thing is shewn by the in. 
crease of the population of Glasgow, compared to that of 
Edinburgh, within the last century. 

A public meeting has been held at Neweastle-upon. 
Tyne, at which resolutions were agreed to with the view 
of adopting measures for introducing manufactures of 
cotton and wool into that town. Similar attempts are 
making at Hull; and manufactures seem about to be 
introduced into Edinburgh. The foundations of an ex. 
tensive building for the manufacture of silks have lately 
been laid on the banks of the Union Canal, near Port 
Hopetoun. 


AGRICULTURE. 

THE accounts from almost all parts of Scotland, are 
far from presenting a flattering prospect of the crops. 
The wheat is generally small in the ear, and, in most in. 
stances, thin on the ground; but the ear itself is well 
filled---being free from vermin or blight of any kind. In 
East Lothian, the winter wheat has seldom been so de. 
ficient in bulk; and, taking it generally, it will net 
amount to an average crop. From Mid and West 
Lothian, we have similar reports. As there appears to 
be much less than the usual proportion of wheat sown, 
it is hardly possible that the price can sink much lower; 
and, if the present cold weather continues, the quality 
must prove very inferior. Oats have aiso every appear- 
ance of being a small crop, being both short in straw and 
thin on the ground. Barley promises to be an average 
crop. Turnips, both Swedish and commen, never looked 
better ; and feeding paid so well last year, that a greater 
breadth than usual has been sown. The potato crop 
generally is looking very ill. 

Corn markets have been falling slowly during the 
month, and the price of sheep and lambs has, as usual at 
this season, been sinking. The demand for the Londoa 
market has slackened considerably. At the Perth wool 
fair, on the 12th July, black-faced wool brought 288. per 
stone of 24 imperial pounds, fully 4s. a double stone 
above last year’s prices. Pure Leicester, entire hog o 
first quality, bronght 42s. ; half-hog, from 37s. to 40s 

Notwithstanding all the sound and fury of the land- 
owners in December and January, the session is all but 
past, without a single measure “for the relief of the 
agricultural interest” having been carried. The labours 
and reports of the committees on agriculture have pas 
unheeded, and no other remedy now remains to alleviate 
the distress of the farmer, than that which we have ® 
often advocated--reduction of rent. Every one a 
now see that it is vain to expect Parliament to interfere; 
or, at least, that its interference will not be ve 
the slightest benefit, but, on the contrary, aggravate the 
evil. 





PETER BROWN, PRINTER, ST JAMES’ SQUARE, 
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